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HE movement inaugurated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York for reforming the bank currency of 
the United States promises to have far-reaching and bene- 

ficial results. By taking the initiative in this movement the oldest 
and most prominent commercial body in the country has set an 
example that is certain to be followed by other trade organizations. 

While political instrumentalities will have to be employed be- 
fore this agitation can produce results, the question of an adequate 
and efficient currency is largely a commercial problem. It is a 
hopeful sign that this fact has been recognized by the business men 
of New York and that they have taken proper steps to arouse 
public opinion so as to give effect to the demand for a bank cur- 
rency based upon the trade of the country, not upon its public debt, 
and which shall be as perfect a means for carrying on and devel- 
oping that trade as it is possible for experience and skill to devise. 

No bond-secured bank notes or ‘‘emergency currency” can 
possibly meet this requirement. A bank note to be truly service- 
able to commerce must be issued on the short-term negotiable 
paper to which the commerce itself gives rise. When thus issued 
the volume of notes will agree exactly with the demand as indi- 
cated by the volume of sound commercial paper, and no emergency 
issues will be needed. Through what agency the notes shall be 
emitted, the method of redemption, the proper reserve required— 
all these are matters of detail that can be worked out at the proper 
time. 

We believe that the effort to secure a judicious reform of our 
currency system should be made now, while the country is prosper- 
ous, and not wait until action is forced by the disasters incident to 
a panic. It is not too much to hope that a wise revision of the cur- 
rency may greatly lessen the shock of such disasters, or even 
altogether prevent panics such as we have experienced heretofore. 
This is a good time to begin work with that end in view. 
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ACK of uniformity of interest rates was deplored by Prof. E. 8. 

L Meade in a recent address before the New York Credit Men’s 

Association. He ascribed this diversity to the fact that the 
United States does not have the branch banking system. 

That there is a great difference in the rates charged for the use 
of money in various parts of this country is well known. This may 
be in part due to the greater amount of loanable funds, in proportion 
to the demand, in one place than in another. But if this explana- 
tion is accepted, it would seem that there would be a tendency to 
equalize rates by the flow of funds from the localities where there 
is a comparative excess to other localities where there is more or less 
scarcity. This movement of loanable funds does take place to a 
considerable extent, but not sufficiently to equalize interest rates. 

Of course, it can not be expected that rates for time loans in parts 
of the country where renewals are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, ean be anything like as low as eall loans in New York on 
Stock Exchange collateral. But for ordinary commercial loans, 
say, in the West, or in the South, it is difficult to see why 
the rates are so much higher than in the East. It can hardly bh: 
accounted for by the greater security obtained by the Eastern 
banks. In fact, the banks that lend at the higher rates are gener- 
ally well secured. 

Perhaps the reason that there is not a better distribution of loan- 
able funds, and a consequent lowering of interest rates in certain 
parts of the country, is to be found in the lack of any adequate 
means of disseminating information among the banks respecting 
commercial credits. The present system of banking tends to isolate 
the bank officer from the commercial world at large, and cireum- 
seribes his view within’ the comparatively narrow circle of his own 
locality. The banker in New York or Boston who lends to the 
Southern planter or Western farmer does so, as a rule, through a 
bank; that is, by re-discounting the paper of the Southern or West- 
ern bank, as the case may be. This results in a higher rate to the 
borrower and a smaller profit to the Eastern lender than might he 
obtained were the loan made at first hand. 
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Although the branch bank system would very likely tend to make 
the banks in the large centres better informed respecting merecan- 
tile, manufacturing and other credits throughout the country, and 
thus tend to equalize interest rates, there are other considerations 
to be taken into account. The small independent bank, though not 
without some imperfections, has been a powerful factor in promot- 
ing the growth and prosperity of the country, and because of the 
prominent share in its management, or rather its absolute control 
by men who reside and do business in the community where the 
bank is located, it thus is enabled to be of greater service to that 
community than a branch bank managed from a head office located 
at a distant financial centre. 

The present system of issuing bank notes is not favorable for the 
issue and use of bank curreney where it is most needed. 

Through the organized efforts of the credit men of the country 
much valuable work is being done in the dissemination of informa- 
tion relating to commercial credits. 


"gee FIELD, the Chicago merchant millionaire who 


died last month, has been extolled by the press as an ex- 

ample of a self-made rich man whose wealth was obtained 
by strictly legitimate methods. It is pointed out in this connection 
that the publie really have no prejudice against wealth itself, but 
that they do object to the means employed by some millionaires in 
getting their money or property. This sounds well, and is especially 
comforting to those who take such a view, since it places them in a 
position where they can pose as the defenders of the injured publie 
weal rather than as covetous persons who are themselves desirous 
of possessing the wealth that belongs to others. 

Mr. Field was one of the prominent stockholders of The Pullman 
Company, a corporation enjoying a practical monopoly in furnish- 
ing sleeping-ears, and whose troubles with its employees a few 
years ago oceasioned grave disturbances at Chicago, causing Presi- 
dent Cleveland to call out the Federal troops to restore order. 
Whether Mr. Field was interested in the company named at that 
time to the extent that he was when he died, we do not know, nor 
are the merits of the controversy now recalled. It would probably 
he a wide reach of the imagination to attempt, at this late day, to 
hold him in any degree responsible for the labor troubles in which 
the company was involved some years ago, even supposing the com- 
pany to have been in the wrong. But his preponderating influence 
In this monopolistic corporation does not seem to have made him 
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the conspicuous target for attack that Mr. Rockefeller and othe: 
very rich men have been. 

Doubtless Mr. Field acquired his vast fortune in a legitimate 
manner, judged by modern standards. He was a builder up, not a 
wrecker. His money was made chiefly in merchandising and by a 
wise investment of profits. He was fortunate in beginning his mer- 
eantile career at Chicago when that city and the tributary territory 
were entering upon a period of marvellous development, hardly 
matched in the growth of commercial, agricultural and manufac- 
turing communities. That he possessed great capacity for organ- 
izing and directing large business enterprises, combined with a high 
sense of honor—all this is sufficiently shown by the results achieved 
and the esteem and respect in which he was held. 

Mr. Field probably escaped the envious shafts aimed at other 
multi-millionaires because of his modesty. While contributing lib- 
erally to education and other enterprises designed to better man- 
kind, he did so quite unostentatiously and never posed as a philan- 
thropist. The tributes paid to his ability and integrity by the press 
seem to be fully deserved. But to conclude from this that the 
present outery against men of great wealth is raised only against 
those who have obtained their wealth by questionable means, would 
be to disregard a most obvious fact. As ‘‘The New York Times’’ of 
a recent date well says: ‘‘The present rage against plutocracy, 
which, although it has unquestionably been provoked by flagrant 
examples of greed and the abuse of privilege, is in a considerable 
measure the outcome of socialistic desire for the redistribution of 
wealth.”’ 

Not only are the ‘‘flagrant examples of greed and the abuse of 
privilege’’ to be investigated and condemned—this much is being 
done already—but the men who have acquired great wealth in ways 
as honorable as Mr. Field, and whose business characters are equally 
free from blemish, will also be asked by the advocates of a redis- 
tribution of wealth to explain how it was possible for one man to 
amass such vast possessions within the short space of a singe life- 
time. Where did you get it, and how did you get it, are questions 
that will be put not only to political bosses residing in the streets 
where much ease and little labor are the rule, and to the men who 
by manipulations of various kinds have piled up vast accumulations. 
but the same questions will be propounded to many of those who 
now consider themselves immune from the attacks that have beet 
made upon Mr. Rockefeller and other great financiers. The stand- 
ard of business ethics will, in the course of this investigation, w0- 
dergo a searching re-examination. Even though this standard is 
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upon the whole, already a high one, it nevertheless is subject to the 
law of imperfection appertaining to all human institutions, and is 
therefore capable of improvement. 

A phase of this conflict between those having great wealth and 
others not so fortunately cireumstaneced is seen in the perennial 
struggles between employers and employees. It is, fundamentally, 
a contest between industry on the one side and the capacity to con- 
trol and direct industry and the various elements of production on 
the other; and the question at issue is whether the rewards accruing 
to this capacity are out of proportion to those accruing to labor. 
The question is by no means a new one, but it has assumed excep- 
tional prominence in recent years owing to the enormous fortunes 
accumulated in a few hands in a comparatively short space of time. 

The acute interest manifested in this problem is perhaps, to a 
considerable extent, the result of the rapid spread of education. 
As the masses of men become more highly developed intellectually 
they are less pliant, and are more apt than formerly to resent any- 
thing savoring of exploitation. Like the man in the circumlocution 
office, they want to know. This spirit of investigation is a marked 
characteristic of the religious opinion of the day—a domain of 
thought where men are most tenacious of their faith. ‘‘Show me”’ is 
the motto of the time. 

Furthermore, the spread of education has been followed by a 
desire for a higher standard of life, and the means of fulfilling 
these freshly-awakened demands have not, in many eases, kept pace 
with the demands themselves. 

These phases of the subject are widely different from that most 
urged by those who, from mere envy or prejudice about wealth, are 
seeking in some vague manner to equalize things which can never 
be equalized, and which ought not to be if it were possible. 

That the problems presented by the concentration of financial 
resourees and power are baleful in some of their aspects should not 
discourage their free and fair discussion. In a democracy there is 
no agency more potent than this for guiding public opinion aright. 

It would seem to be a matter for congratulation, and not without 
a significance to be kept in mind, that the chief topie in the nation’s 
forum to-day is wealth rather than poverty. 


8 ype for trust companies are again engaging attention. 
The opinion seems to be growing among the banks, and to 

a smaller extent among the trust companies, that the reserves 

ow generally kept ought to be increased. So far as the depositors 
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in the trust companies are concerned, there appears to be a lack of 
interest in the matter. But it is probable that as the commercia 
deposits in the trust companies continue to grow, there will be an 
increase in the pressure put upon the State legislatures to compe! 
these institutions to keep larger reserves. If legislation of this kind 
goes no further than considerations of safety demand, it will benefit 
rather than harm the trust companies. They can ill afford to rm 
any risks that might be incurred by carrying too small a margin © 
reserve. 

In formulating a reserve law for trust companies the same rule» 
as are applied to deposits in commercial banks may be applied 
the commercial deposits in trust companies, but if a law should be 
passed requiring the same reserve on all the deposits in a tru 
company as are required for National or State hanks, it would wo1 
substantial injustice. The reserve which is held against trust de- 
posits or the deposits in a Savings bank are quite different fro 
those held by State and National banks against their ordinary de- 
posits subject to check. A bank holding a reserve of a certai: 
amount can increase its liabilities in a four-fold ratio, and this in 
crease may be not only in the form of deposits of money but of th: 
proceeds of loans, which are also a source of profit. The deposits of 
a Savings bank or the trust funds of a trust company are not, as ; 
rule, increased by the loans made, the latter being more in the form 
of investments, represented by payments of so much eash, or iis 
equivalent, outright, not by mere book credits. 

This distinetion should be kept in mind in legislation prescribing 
reserves for trust companies. Besides, the purely trust deposits 
require a very small reserve. 

Concealed in this minor problem of trust company reserves is 
the major one—the growing competition of these institutions with 
State and National banks. Of course, it is manifestly fair, as wel! 
as prudent, that the trust companies, to the extent that they engax: 
in commercial banking, should be made to conform to the sani 
reserve requirements as are imposed on National and State banks. 
and to be taxed at the same rate. But even when these ends are at- 
tained, it will be found that the two classes of institutions are fa: 
from being placed on an equality. The trust company form 
charter permits a multiplicity of functions denied to National bank 
True, the latter have a monopoly of issuing notes—a privilege that 
is practically worthless—and also (in reserve and central reser\ 
cities) a monopoly of acting as reserve agents for other Nationa 
banks outside these cities. This latter privilege is the subject of 
considerable animadversion, since it is claimed by many that it i> 
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one of the principal causes of the allowance of interest on deposits 

a practice much condemned. In nearly every other respect, save 
these two, the trust company enjoys the advantage of being able to 
transact many kinds of business denied to National banks altogether 
and more or less to State banks also. Some of these additional func- 
tions involve risks that a commercial bank ought not to take, but 
most of them call for no risk whatever. 

No other question is more important to the shareholders in banks 
—and few are more important to the business community—than 
this, How ean capital be most safely and profitably employed in 
banking? Does the safe conduct of banking operations demand 
that they shall be confined to institutions permitted to do a com- 
mercial banking business purely, as in the case of the National 
banks? If the question related only to the propriety of keeping 
these two forms of banking separate, so far as the transactions are 
concerned, few would hesitate to give an affirmative answer. But 
experience has shown that the trust companies can do a purely 
banking business and perform many other functions to the advan- 
tage of the community and to the profit of their shareholders. It 
is sometimes urged that if one institution were permitted to do 
both a trust company and banking business the distinction would 
not be maintained between commercial banking and investment 
banking; but actual experience has not confirmed this view. On 
the other hand, even if operating under a State or National charter, 
the banker who is so disposed will readly find a meaus of trans- 
forming his liquid assets into fixed investments. This growing com- 
petition between banks and trust companies will result in one of 
two things: either that the operations of the trust companies will 
be gradually curtailed until these institutions do a trust company 
business strictly; or the operations of the banks will be extended 
until they inelude the exercise of substantially all the privileges now 
enjoyed by trust companies. The present dissimilarity of powers 
possessed by banks and trust companies is anomalous and can not 
exist much longer. 

Some years ago The Bankers’ Magazine suggested that it might 
be wise for the States to enact laws permitting State banks to trans- 
act a trust company business also, keeping this business separate 
from the commercial banking department. This suggestion was 
embodied, in principle, in the Texas State Banking Law which went 
into effect last year, and is also a part of a bill that has been drawn 
up for presentation to the Legislature of Ohio. 

As pointed out elsewhere, the competition between the banks and 
trust companies has not materially lessened the profits of the banks, 
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but this does not prove that if the banks had been able to do the 
business now done by the trust companies, the profits of the banks 
would not have been much greater than they now are. 

Trust companies are growing at a rate that is not relished by the 
State and National banks, and the movement for legislation requir- 
ing reserves for trust companies is, in part due to this cause. But 
it will be found that this spirit of jealousy, once aroused, will not be 
easy to allay, and further restrictive legislation may be expected. 
It would be unfortunate if this should lead to any impairment o! 
the usefulness of trust companies. Instead of curtailing the privi- 
leges of the latter, the same end may be reached in a much better 
way, by conferring trust company privileges on State banks as is 
done in Texas, and will probably be done in Ohio if the new bank- 
ing bill becomes a law. Whether trust company privileges should 
also be conferred on National banks, is a matter that may be bett« 
determined when the experiment has been more widely applied to 
State banks. 

Massachusetts, as well as most of the other New England States. 
confines banking to National banks and trust companies—the Stat: 
banks of discount and deposit having been eliminated from thi 
financial machinery. 


GOOD example of cleanliness respecting bank circulation is 

A set by the Bank of England, which always pays out new 

notes. With nearly six thousand issuing banks in this coun- 

try, and the Treasury emitting several different kinds of currency. 

the problem of keeping the currency clean is much more difficult 

here than in Great Britain, where the Bank of England has almost 
a monopoly of furnishing the paper circulation. 

The condition of a great part of our paper currency is extreme! 
bad; much of the paper in circulation is not only mutilated, but is 
so dirty as to be unfit for handling. A bill has been introduced in 
the House by Mr. Gaines, of Tennessee, proposing that when United 
States currency of this description comes into the Government de- 
positaries it shall be returned to the Treasury, which shall replace 
the worn or soiled notes with fresh issues, the Treasurer paying, or 
causing to be paid, the charges for return shipment. 

The object aimed at in this bill—to secure a clean paper currency 
—is certainly a laudable one, and it, or some measure having tlie 
same end in view, should receive the support of the banking fra- 
ternity. We do not know whether the reported infection from hand- 
ling soiled paper currency is quite so menacing to public health 
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as has been asserted, but we do know that it is good business policy 
for the banks, and mercantile establishments also, to pay out only 
clean notes. Many banks recognize this fact, and a large store in 
3oston has added greatly to its popularity by following this rule. 

The Gaines bill seems to apply only to United States currency, 
and says nothing about National bank notes. Under a proper sys- 
tem of issuing bank notes, they would not form a permanent part 
of the circulation as they now do, but would be redeemed so fre- 
quently that it would be comparatively easy to keep the notes always 
fresh and crisp. 


UR banking reserves continue to be a source of much disquiet 

to European financial writers. In its issue of January 6, 

‘‘The Statist,’’ of London, says: ‘‘In our issue of October 

14, we showed that the reserves which all the National banks of the 

United States were bound by law to keep amounted on August 20, 

in round figures, to 20514 millions sterling. This immense sum the 

law required the banks to keep locked up in their vaults, no matter 

how urgent might by the need of the trading public for banking 

accommodation, no matter even how great the danger of disaster 
might be. 

It is quite true that the Comptroller of the Currency does not en- 
force the law very rigorously. It is also quite true that several 
banks, knowing this, habitually in times of stringency allow their 
reserves to fall below what the law permits. But a majority of 
banks honestly endeavor to obey the law, and thus an immense 
sum is abstracted from trade and locked up idle. 

It is, of course, necessary that banks should keep reserves. But 
common-sense tells us that they should have a discretion in using 
their reserves, that a reserve which cannot be used is of no use 
either to the public or to the institution which holds it. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the United States law on this 
point is injurious to the public interest. And yet, because the sys- 
tem was framed by Mr. Chase—and his reputation is deservedly 
high—Congress cannot be induced to modify the law in any way. 
Every autumn, in consequence, there is a liability to stringency in 
the great cities simply because there is an immense mass of money 
in the possession of the banks which cannot be used. Other causes, 
no doubt, contribute to the stringency—speculation, active trade, 
the growth of the country, and so on. But there can be no doubt 
at all that the main cause of the recent stringency was this law, 
which compels the banks to accumulate vast sums and forbids them 
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to use them. Here again we have an illustration of the little wis- 
auom with which the world is governed.”’ 

Or an illustration of the little wisdom displayed by the writer of 
the above, which? It is extremely rare for any foreigner to try to 
eriticise our banking and currency system without showing a lack 
of information; and this is not very surprising, considering the com- 
plexities of the subject. 

In stating the figures above as representing the reserves on August 
25 the writer loses sight of the fact that by the system of redeposit- 
ing reserves no such sum as 20514 millions sterling was ‘“‘locked 
up’’ on the date named. Several hundred million dollars were 1 
deposited in other banks; that is, loaned out again. 

‘‘There can be no doubt, then,’’ says ‘‘The Statist,’’ ‘‘that th 
United States law on this point is injurious to the public interest.’ 

It might be stated, with at least equal reason, that the law con- 
pelling the banks to keep a specific amount of money on hand as 
reserves is beneficial to the public interest. That is probably the 
opinion of those who best understand banking conditions in this 
country. 

‘*The Statist’’ says that Congress cannot be induced to modify 
the law in any way, because the system was framed by Mr. Chase. 
That, surely is a novel explanation of the indisposition of Congress 
to amend the National Bank Act; but we very much doubt if Mr. 
Chase’s financial ability is held in so much reverence at this time 
as to make that law sacrosanct. Indeed, many who admired Chase 
as a jurist and statesman were not willing to concede to him finan- 
cial ability of a high order. Opinion as to his policy during the war 
has been much divided. Perhaps those who criticise that policy 
most harshly do not take into account all the difficulties of the time. 

Not only does the above quotation misinterpret the provisions of 
the National Banking Act relating to reserves, but it fails to state 
the correct principles of a banking reserve. Money thus used is not 
abstracted from trade and locked up idle. On the contrary, it is 
placed exactly where it will perform the most efficient service for 
trade. If a bank must keep a twenty-five per cent. reserve (or 
fifteen per cent., as the case may be), the money so employed is not 
out of use. Interest rates are not usually higher when there is a 
large amount of money ‘‘locked up’’ in the banks, but rather wheu 
the bank reserves are low. The late money stringency in New York 
was not due to the fact that the banks had large sums of money 
‘‘idle’’ in their vaults, but may be attributed to the fact that ti 
banks had already parted with so much of their reserves at lower 
rates that they had no margin left for supplying the demand when it 
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came active and at advanced rates. In other words, the law had 
little to do with the matter. Primarily, the whole question hinges 
on the management of the reserves, not on the Banking Law. 










EASONS of prosperity are never favorable to reforms of any 
S kind. This is one reason why the cause of currency reform 1s 
dormant at the present time. There may be other reasons, but 

this seems to be the principal one. Critics of our currency and 
hanking system usually conelude their arguments with the asser- 
tion that Congress will do nothing—quite a safe prediction, for 
Congress has adopted this motto: When you don’t know what to 











do, don’t do anything. And the average Congressman certainly 
knows very little about currency and banking. But even were his 
knowledge equal to that of the currency reformers themselves, he 
could not be much blamed for his indifference to questions in which 
his constituents manifest no concern. Indeed, when any bill comes 
up it will be found that bankers differ widely in their views as to 
the desirability of its enactment. This diversity of opinion arises 














from the differences in men, from the variety of banks doing busi- 
ness in the country, and from lack of information on the part of 
many who are consulted. A man may be the best banker in the 
world and know very little about the merits of asset currency, 
branch banking, ete. He takes the law as he finds it, and learning 
by experience that banking may be safely conducted as the law now 
exists, takes no trouble to study results that might be possible if 
the law were changed. Such changes might improve the business 
2 of his own bank, or they might have the contrary effect; that could 
Be be told only in time. Hence the indisposition to favor any radical 
alteration of the present system. 

















Legislation in a democracy moves largely in response to popular 
agitation. Not only must the judgment of the people be convinced 
that a measure is right, but their emotions must be aroused. The 
chances of railway rate legislation were greatly improved as soon 
is the feeling became general that the people were being oppressed 
hy the diserimination in rates. 

There would be more hope for an asset currency if it could be 
shown that the present policy of perpetuating the public debt for 
the purpose of furnishing the basis for bank circulation is an un- 
necessary and unjust tax upon the people. 
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‘ Bank questions, as a rule, do not fire the popular imagination. 

5 When any matters of this character are brought before the people 
Dice naa : i . ° e 

they are not generally disposed to vote in a manner to give comfort 
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to the banks. Even Henry Clay could not make the voters enthusi- 
astic over the Bank of the United States. 

It is to be regretted that Congress will not pass a carefully devised 
banking law and currency measure, such as will commend itself to 
sound opinion. To wait for the stress of a panic before passing such 
a law is exceedingly unwise. A measure of this kind requires ex- 
tended and careful deliberation and more sober consideration tha: 
it is likely to get in a time of financial stress. 


complained-of competition on the part of the trust coinpanies. 

No doubt the latter institutions are prosperous, but so ai 
the banks. As pointed out by Mr. Charles A. Conant in a rece 
address, the banks do not seem to have suffered any apprecial\c 
diminution of profits on account of the invasion of their field by t!« 
trust companies. 


ew profits seem to be well maintained despite the muchi- 


Mr 


Some interesting statistics in this connection were given by Mi 
L. A. Norton in the January issue of The Bankers’ Magazine. Tal:- 
ing a number of banks and trust companies, which he considered as 


fairly representing the earning capacities of the two classes of in- 
stitutions, he found that in a period approximately covering the 
year 1905 the banks earned 11.8 per cent. on their capital and suvr- 
plus, while in the same time the trust companies earned about °).! 
per cent. If this comparative earning power would hold good 
generally, it may be easy to understand why the banks have hot 
been in a hurry to change to the trust company form of organization. 
Had the latter form of organization been as profitable as the ordi- 
nary bank, there would be a great many more trust companies and 
fewer banks in existence at the present time. 

Mr. Norton’s studies of the subject have led him to conclude that 
the banks, in New York at least, are not suffering severely from tli 
competition of the trust companies, and that neither class of business 
is yet overdone in this city. 

Net earning of National banks have averaged 8.08 per cent. of 
capital and surplus in the past thirty-six years. From 11.8 per 
cent. in 1870 the earnings declined to 4.8 per cent. in 1879, the rate 
fluctuating thereafter between a maximum of 9.5 per cent. in 1882 
to a minimum of five per cent. in 1895. There was not much change 
from this time on until 1900, when the rate went up to 8.2 per cent. 
Since 1901 the rate has been maintained at ten per cent. and over. 
except in the year 1905, when it went down to nine per cent. 

The lean years given above can be accounted for by business cou- 
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ditions, and the increased earnings since 1900 may be ascribed to 
the changes in the National Bank Act, reducing the tax on cireula- 
tion and allowing somewhat greater freedom in the issue of notes. 
The refunding operations have also made banking more profitable 
by reducing the cost of bonds used to secure circulation and United 
States deposits. Of course, the general prosperity of the country 
in the last few years has also been refiected in the earnings of the 
banks. 

While the information regarding the earnings of State and other 
banks is very meagre, the Comptroller reports that 1,199 State banks, 
loan and trust companies and private banks reported that for 1905 
the dividends paid amounted to $8,675,706, or 9.37 per cent. of cap- 
ital. In 1905 the proportion of dividends to capital of the National 
banks was 9.2 per cent. 

Although statistics for the State banks, trust companies and pri- 
vate banks are not complete enough for comparison, so far as the 
figures are obtainable they seem to indicate that there is but little 
difference in the earning capacity of the several classes of com- 
mercial banks, including the trust companies. Were it otherwise, 
this difference would soon be equalized by the migration of capital 
from one elass of banking institution to another. 


OSTAL Savings banks are provided for in a bill recently intro- 
Pp duced in the House. This bill contains a new feature intended 
to disarm the opposition to Postal Savings banks on the part 
of the mutual Savings banks. It is provided that the law shall not 
zo into effect until ratified by the Legislature of any State desiring 
to adopt it. While this feature might be supposed to remove an- 
tagonism to the measure, it will probably do so only to a limited 
extent. There are many institutions other than mutual Savings 
banks eager to care for the savings of the people. Life insurance 
companies, building and loan associations, many of the State banks, 
and even some trust companies and National banks, are all com- 
peting for the pennies, dimes and dollars being laid by for the rainy 
day. With all the institutions named in the field, it would seem that 
the average individual might find it comparatively easy to choose 
one to his liking. Indeed, he might even, instead of wanting for a 
safe and profitable place to store his accumulated wealth, find him- 
self embarrassed and confused by the numerous opportunities held 
out to him. 
. The bill referred to provides that the deposits shall be invested 
in United States bonds, or in bonds guaranteed by the Government. 
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but in ease there are not bonds enough of this character to absor) 
the deposits, then the latter may be invested in certain designated 


State bonds. 

With United States two per cent. bonds selling considerably above 
par, they would hardly seem to be an attractive investment for say- 
ings deposits, particularly after the expense of managing the banks 
is deducted from what they would yield. That this is the view 
taken by the mutual Savings banks of the country is indicated by 
the gradual reduction made in their holdings of Government bonds 
within the last few years. 

Primarily, however, the Postal Savings bank scheme seems to he 
designed for the benefit of people who are distrustful of all kinds 
of banks, and who desire absolute safety, caring little or nothing 
for the interest they would receive on their depc:sits. 

While most of the Eastern States have excellent systems of Sav- 
ings banks, and while a safe place of deposit may be found in nearly 
every community, it must be admitted that under the laws of some 
of the States banks are allowed to hold themselves out as Savings 
institutions without adequate safeguards. Not infrequently have 
poor people been defrauded of their heard-earned savings by some 
reckless speculating concern representing itself to be a Savings 
bank. This condition of affairs is being gradually remedied by more 
stringent legislation, although there is still room for considerable 
improvement. That the agitation for Postal Savings banks is due 
to unfortunate experiences with ‘‘Savings banks’’ of the character 
described can not be doubted. In fact, it will be found that in those 
States having a satisfactory system of carefully restricted Savings 
banks there is no demand that the Government should become the 
custodian of the people’s savings. 

It is very doubtful if a Postal Savings system would seriously 
affect the business of the existing mutual Savings banks, as it would 
offer no greater safety and a smaller return of interest on deposits. 
Since the bill in question gives the States the option of accepting 
or rejecting the measure, it is less harmful than other bills that 
have been proposed. No doubt most of the Eastern States would 
reject it, not only because they are satisfied with the safety of the 
existing systems, but because they wish the savings of their people 
to be invested chiefly in local securities rather than in Government 
bonds or in the bonds of other States. 

Instead of a Postal Savings bank system, it would be preferable. 
for many reasons, to have the several States not now having satis- 
factory Savings bank laws to throw additional safeguards around 
their Savings banks until they are brought up to the high standard 
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of safety and economy of management that characterizes the major- 
ity of the Savings banks in New York and the New England States. 
Even if the mutual Savings bank system is not practicable in all 
sections of the country, there is no adequate reason why every bank 
holding itself out as a Savings bank shall not be compelled to in- 
vest its savings deposits only in a way that precludes the possibility 
of speculative risk. If that condition is insisted on by the legisla- 
tures of the various States the demand for a Postal Savings bank 
system will lose most of its force. 


XAMINATIONS of banks under local authority is provided for 

E in the plan adopted by the associated banks of Chicago. They 

have employed a bank examiner to look after the affairs of 

the banks belonging to the clearing-house, and who will report di- 
rectly to the clearing-house committee. 

Membership in a clearing-house association confers certain privi- 
leges, and in return therefor it would seem to be proper that banks 
joining such associations should be willing to sumbit to reasonable 
inspection. The chief object of clearing-house associations, how- 
ever, has been, heretofore, to economize the use of time and money 
in making settlements between banks. Any departure from this 
object, particularly in the direction of the assumption of preroga- 
tives of supervision and control, is apt to be viewed with more or 
less jealousy. It gives the governing powers of such associations 
an opportunity to take arbitrary and summary action against any 
bank whose methods of doing business are considered objectionable, 
or whose loans are not up to the required standard. 

Though the power of examination of its members lodged with a 
clearing-house committee is subject to perversion, as most other 
powers are, it nevertheless affords a better means of enforcing sound 
banking than is afforded by either State or National examination. 
The kn&ledge of local conditions and of all the circumstances af- 
fecting a bank’s solvency and management which a resident ex- 
aminer can obtain is generally superior to that gained by an ex- 
aminer who covers a considerable territory and whose work must 
of necessity be more or less superficial. 

Perhaps the organization of clearing-houses could be so perfected 
that they would become more democratic than they now are. This 
would largely cure the complaints sometimes heard, that they are 
ruled by an inner circle of banks whose decrees, though not infre- 
quently arbitrary and unjust, are harshly and summarily enforced. 
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With so many small banks representing such varying degrees of 
capacity in their management, whatever tends to increase the safety 
of the banks without unnecessarily interfering with their freedom 
should be carefully studied. Perhaps, in time, membership in a 
clearing-house association may come to be a guaranty of banking 
respectability and solvency. When the banks through their clear- 
ing-house associations have shown that they are capable of making 
and enforcing sound regulations among themselves respecting their 
lending operations, it will be a comparatively easy step to entrust 
them with the issue of a credit currency. 


OLD exports on a large scale are predicted in some quarters, 
estimates of the probable outflow going as high as 
$100,000,000. Opinions differ as to whether we could spare 

so much gold without creating serious financial disturbances. 01 
course, at present, it is merely a matter of conjecture whether any- 
thing like the sum named will be called for; and until that is known 
there is certainly no cause for apprehension. 

The apparent balance of trade continues highly favorable, but it 
is said that the high prices ruling here for securities have caused 


European holders of American stocks and bonds to send them back 
to us for cash. If the extra bank-note circulation needed at the 
crop-moving period had been retired, the conditions would have 
been less favorable for the exportation of gold than they now are. 


AVING reached the legal maximum of its note issues the Bank 
of France has suspended the further issue of notes. ‘The 
present maximum of notes which the Bank may issue is 

5,000,000,000 franes, as fixed by the law of November 17, 1897. 

As the limit has been extended on several occasions, there is no 
doubt that a similar course will be taken by the Government in tlie 
present instance.* : 

In his recent work on ‘‘The Principles of Money and Banking,’ 
Mr. Charles A. Conant, in speaking of the limitation of the Bank’s 
note issues, says: ‘‘No important object is attained by fixing a 
limit so far beyond present demands for notes, while the notes are 
redeemable in coin on demand, but it may find justification in the 
fact that no other specific restrictions are imposed upon the amount 
and method of note issues by the Bank of France.”’ 


* Since the above was written the legal limit of note issues by the Bank of France has 
been extended. 





THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN TREASURY SYSTEMS. 


By W. R. LAWSON. 


of Great Britain and the United States. They turn over the largest 

amount of money per annum. They perform the greatest variety of 
functions. They exercise the strongest and most direct influence on the 
well-being of the people. They possess the most complete and finely-ad- 
justed organizations. They call for the most vigilant and intelligent super- 
vision. They produce some of the highest types of public servants known 
to this generation. 


T° two greatest financial institutions in the world are the Treasuries 


HONEsSty AND EFFICIENCY OF BotHu INSTITUTIONS. 


The two Treasuries are, each in its own way, admirable executive ma- 
chines. They have been built up by years of financial practice and experi- 
ence. In origin and evolution they differ as widely as it is possible for 
human institutions to differ. One is as distinctively American as the other 
is distinctively British. But they have one strong point of resemblance, 
and that is the efficiency with which they do their work. However much 
their methods may vary, they reach a similar result—honest and faithful 
stewardship of public money. Judged by this test, both of them stand far 
above municipal or other local forms of government in their respective 
countries. The breath of scandal which is seldom absent from municipal 
finance has rarely approached them. It could never be said of either of 
them that it was flagrantly corrupt or wasteful or even careless. A bless- 
ing, this, for which both nations cannot be too thankful. 

How awful would be the thought of boodling methods like those which 
were till lately rampant in nearly every city government in the Union hav- 
ing the run of the treasury for even a month or two! The damage they 
might do, both moral and financial, would be incalculable. In a lesser 
degree the thought of the British Exchequer being conducted for however 
short a time on the free and easy lines of the West Ham District Council 
is too dreadful to contemplate. 

Neither the American people nor the British take a tithe of the interest 
they ought to do in their national finance. If they did they would appre- 
ciate better the great ability and scrupulous honesty with which it is con- 
ducted. 

More than any other State department I have ever come in contact with, 
these two Treasuries realize one’s ideal of public business. The nature of 
their work forbids scamping. In order to have any success at all in finance 
one must give it his heart and soul. A diplomatist may be a mere bundle 
of precepts and traditions, but a financier needs an alert brain. For the 
right kind of man the Treasury has proved the best training school, either 
in London or Washington. Its successful graduates are not only the most 
valuable public servants, but they can go out into other spheres of life and 
acquit themselves with distinction. 


SHarp Contrasts NorenD. 


Efficient as they are, each in its own way, and creditable to their cre- 
ators, the two Treasuries present a series of remarkable contrasts. They 


» 
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have almost nothing in common except their success. Even that differs in 
kind, The United States Treasury is a magnificent expression of American 
national spirit, while the British Treasury symbolizes many centuries of 
British history. One is deeply rooted in the past, and its virtues have been 
of slow growth. The other lives in the present, and its evolution goes on 
day by day. With every new Secretary its methods undergo a certain 
amount of change, and though the changes may not always turn out well, 
as a rule they become permanent improvements. 

It would not be difficult to draw up a long catalogue of contrasts between 
the British and American Treasuries. The one that would strike an Ameri- 
can most is the secrecy maintained in Downing Street as compared with 
the publicity of the Washington system. The two buildings differ as light 
from darkness. The Treasury Building on Pennsylvania Avenue is on: 
the sights of the national capital. Its magnificent marble front, 450 fee: 
long, chalienges the admiration of every visitor. It would be physicall 
impossible for an American citizen to visit Washington without seeing th 
Treasury. It looms up before him almost like the Capitol itself. He has to 
circle round it in his pilgrimage to the White Horse. In the view from 
Capitol Hill it stands out a central figure. 

No such enviable prominence is enjoyed by the British Treasury. Far 
from being conspicuous, it is difficult to find in the crowd of commonplace 
buildings where the business of the British Empire is conducted. Sonie 
of these buildings are brand new, some are centuries old, and some are 
neither old nor new. Without regard to age or architecture, they are ail 
huddled together on one short street not a third part of the length of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Only two of them are known to the general public—tlh: 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards—and they owe their popularity to exter- 
nal symbols merely. Not one Londoner in a thousand has ever been inside 
the door of either. 

The British Treasury is a sort of inner sanctuary in a group of official 
temples. The best-known part of it is a dwelling-house, historic in its way, 
but only nominally connected with the work of the Treasury. It is the 
famous No. 10 Downing Street, the official residence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, who is generally, but not necessarily, Prime Minister. For 
his convenience cabinet meetings are usually held at No. 10 Downing Stre 
The room in which they are held is a shrine for devout politicians, whos 
curiosity, however, seldom carries them farther. Few of them ever dream 
of trying to penetrate into the arcanum of the real Lord of the Treasu” 
whose official title is Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

If the United States Treasury be set on a hill, the British Treasury is 
hidden away in a side court. The amount of publicity they invite may be 
measured by their respective situations. For two hours a day—from 11 to 
12 in the morning and from 1 to 2 in the afternoon—the Unitec States 
Treasury is thrown open to visitors. An intelligent guide conducts them 
through the principal departments—the Issue and Redemption Division, the 
Bond, Silver and Gold vaults. and the Cash-Room. These have no counter- 
parts in Downing Street. Nor does the Mint or the Bank of Engiand fur- 
nish exact parallels to them. It is, however, in the arrangement of i's 
executive offices that the United States Treasury shows to best advantage. 
The building being open on all sides, every room is splendidly lighted and 
easily reached. The spectacle which the first floor corridor presents of a 
morning would absolutely amaze any Londoner accustomed to the devious 
and dingy passages that surround his own Government offices. 

As for our British officials, a good many of them, I fear, would faint at 
sight of the defenceless condition in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his staff have to do their work. Every time I go along that great cor- 
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ridor it tickles me to think how uncomfortable a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would feel if he had nothing between him and the outer world but 
the door of his own room! No big beadle in the hall below, no vigilant 
watchman at the head of the stair, no waiting-room where visitors can be 
sifted out, no chain of ante-rooms through which they can be cautiously 
handed on to the great man’s sanctuary. 

On the other hand, a British Chancellor of the Exchequer with some 
sense of humor might rather enjoy strolling into the marble palace on 
Pennsylvania Avenue like an ordinary citizen: climbing the first stair he 
came to unchallenged; joining the crowd of callers in the broad corridor 
and reading the names over the room doors—‘Secretary of the Treasury,” 
“Assistant Secretary of the Treasury,’ “Treasurer,” “Comptroller of the 
Currency,” “Director of the Mint,” and so on. He would be interested and 
possibly surprised to observe every room invitingly open and visitors mak- 
ing themselves at home inside. If he wished to pay his respects to the 
Secretary himself, or any other dignitary in the building, all the ceremony 
required would be to give his name to the colored messenger sitting outside 
the door. He would be at once invited into the ante-room, where a courte- 
ous private secretary would ask him to be seated. As a distinguished vis- 
itor, he might be at once admitted, but in ordinary cases he would have 
to take his turn with half-a-dozen other callers, sometimes with a whole 
dozen. 

All round the corridor, from the highest room to the lowest, ‘open door’ 
is the rule, and liberal advantage is taken of it: much more, indeed, than 
the most democratic Chancellor of the Exchequer could venture to allow to 
his visitors. Nor would his scruples be entirely sentimental. There is a 
radical distinction between his office and that of Secretary of the Treasury 
which would render the open door impossible for him. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Nov A FINANCE MINISTER 


The Searetary of the Treasury is not a Finance Minister at all in the 
European sense. He has not supreme control either over the revenues or 
the expenditures of the country. He has no personal responsibility for them, 
unless in so far as they affect his own department. He has no more voice 
in the preparation of the estimates than other members of the cabinet. 

Each department, the Treasury included, frames its own estimates and 
submits them to the House committee charged with their revision. These 
estimates are never brought together and a budget constructed from them 
according to English practice. If a budget were constructed it would have 
to be done by the House committee and not by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The latter not being a member of Congress or having the right to 
appear before it, could neither submit his budget to the House nor defend 
it if he made one. His functions are purely departmental, and any financial 
influence he can exercise outside of his own department must be more or 
less academic. It is comparatively safe for him, therefore, to hold open 
loor at the Treasury, whereas if he had equal responsibility with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he might have to be quite as shy of miscel- 
laneous callers. 

The conditions of parliamentary life in England, combined with the tra- 
ditional etiquette of his office, almost compel a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘to surround himself with an atmosphere of mystery and reserve. At no 
season of the year does he ever quite escape from it, but it deepens day by 
day as budget night approaches. In the month of March it would be as 
much as his life was worth to keep open door at the Treasury. It is bad 
enough now to be bombarded by every mail with hundreds of letters from 
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amateur budget-makers, but to have to give each of them even a five min- 
utes’ interview would be more than any seat in the cabinet was worth. 

Under the British parliamentary system a certain amount of financia] 
secrecy is thus unavoidable. It can not be denied that the British public 
are losers thereby as well as the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. The) 
are denied that keen personal interest in the Treasury which the American 
public enjoy. They rarely come face to face with the men who are directins 
the financial affairs of the nation. The press is a still greater loser than the 
public. It never gets into close touch with the Treasury and pays, in fact, 
very little attention to it. Criticism of its procedure is left to financial edi- 
tors, who never dream of going near Downing Street. 

London lacks entirely that interesting and influential class of journalists 
known as “Washington correspondents,” who haunt the White House ani 
the Government offices on terms of perfect freedom and equality. So muci 
trust is placed in their ability and discretion that everything is confidential] 
discussed with them, from questions of state to social gossip. They are th: 
future Congressmen, ministers and bankers of the Republic. Often the: 
can be advisers as well as journalists. It is remarkable how large a per 
centage of them rise to positions of distinction and what a variety of taleni 
develops among them. They are a recognized power in all the public depart 
ments at Washington, especially in the Treasury. Every cabinet ministe 
would frankly acknowledge his obligations to them and be sorry to loss 
them. In Downing Street, however, they would be quite out of their ele- 
ment 

There the Finance Minister of the day has to be virtually supreme. H 
stands alone and apart from all popular influences. He has to bear the whol 
burden not only of the nation’s finance but of its fiscal policy, for the tw 
are closely interwoven. Tariff for revenue only, being the British motto, all 
tariff changes originate in the annual budget and have to be carried out i1 
connection with it. The nature of the operation forbids any outside advice: 
to be taken as to such changes. The only persons whom the Chancellor 0 
the Exchequer may consult beforehand are the heads of his own staff—th 
Permanent Secretaries of the Treasury, the Chief Commissioner of Inlan: 
Revenue and the Chief Commissioner of Customs. These men are, as a rule 
capable experts, and ocasionally a genius like Lord Milnor originates amon 
them. Ona budget night a whole row of them may be seen “under the gal 
lery’ ready to supply the Chancellor of the Exchequer with any special dat: 
he may need at a moment’s notice. 

This is the kernel of the British Treasury system—a Finance Minist« 
surrounded by official experts. Between them they elaborate a combine: 
financial and fiscal scheme which they present ready-made to the House oi} 
Commons. In nine cases out of ten the House of Commons adopts it with 
out important modifications. It is one of the great party issues of the session 
and a Ministry would rather be beaten on any other question than on its 
budget. Of course, the budget will have had to be endorsed by the cabine 
before beiag submitted to the House of Commons. Occasionally, but no 
often, the cabinet may be divided upon it, and then the consequences ar 
likely to be serious. 

The existing chaos in British politics has resulted from the budget crisi 
of 1903, in which Mr. Chamberlain, and the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Ritchie, between them rent the cabinet asunder. When Mr. Chamberlai 
launched his new policy of preferential duties in favor of British colonia! 
produce, the first opponent he encountered was the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer. Mr. Ritchie not only dissented from the new policy but he stol: 
a march on its author by proposing in his next budget to repeal the existing 
duty of a shilling per quarter on grain. He and his friends in the cabinet 
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evidently intended thereby to raise a clear free trade issue. And they suc- 
ceeded. Though Mr. Ritchie had nothing like the political weight or pres- 
tige of Mr. Chamberlain, his official position at the Treasuwly gave him the 
whip hand for the time being. Conversely, if he had agreed with Mr. Cham- 
berlain his official position would have made him an equally powerful ally. 
The two of them combined might have carried the cabinet with them and 
a united Conservative Party might have rushed the country into a British 
Empire tariff. 

Thus, in comparing the chief of the British Treasury with the chief of 
the United States Treasury, we find as much difference between these office- 
holders as in the offices themselves. The Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
has been from time immemorial a high office of state. Its holder is always 
in the cabinet and frequently, as’in Mr. Gladstone’s time, he is head of the 
Government. He has concentrated in his hands the entire fiscal and finan- 
cial administration of the country. Not only is he free from outside interfer- 
ence, but he cannot, except in special cases, seek outside advice. When he 
has large loan operations to carry through he may consult the directors of 
the Bank of England or some other authority on the money market, but 
when he thinks of meddling with the customs or excise duties he must not 
whisper it even to the wife of his bosom. The surprise must be sprung first 
on the House of Commons like a conjuring trick. 

Perhaps there is a little too much conjuring in the London fashion, as 
well as a little too much lobbying at Washington. To revolutionize a tariff 
n five minutes may be going as far to one extreme as log-rolling it in a tar- 
iff committee for five or six months may go to the other. But the contrast 
between the two national methods is very interesting. In the United States 
finance committees are all-powerful. The personal and official equations 
are both smaller in Washington than they are in London. This is due to no 
mere accident on either side; it is a historical] evolution that can be traced 
a long way back. 


POWER OF COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS. 


Committees of Congress have always played an important part in fiscal 
and financial affairs. The war of independence was to a large extent directed 
by committees and special commissions of various kinds. Every naticnal 
emergency of later years, whether political or commercial, offered further 
scope for committees and tended to strengthen their position. So far has 
this tendency been carried that committees of Congress now undertake a 
considerable amount of work which in other countries, and in England espe- 
cially, is left to the various executive departments. The most omnivorous 
of them seems to be the Committee on Appropriations. It is steadily en- 
croaching on the most distinctive and important functions of a Finance 
Minister—the general control of public finance, the anticipatory adjustment 
of revenue and expenditure year by year, the revision of departmental esti- 
mates, and the framing of an annual budget. 

A priori it is open to discussion how far such difficult duties can be ade- 
quately performed by any committee. In every other country than the United 
Siates it is assumed that they are the proper work of an individual minister 
and that not every minister has the necessary qualifications for them. An 
English writer may here be permitted to remark without any conscious bias, 
that one of the best features of the British Treasury is its concentration of 
financial control in the hands of one strong, responsible man. The arrange- 
ment is not perfect by any means. It has its dangers and drawbacks and 
occasionally it has led to national disaster. If George Grenville had not 
been so headstrong a Chancellor of the Exchequer and if the House of Com- 
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mons had kept a firmer hand over him, there might have been no stamp 
duties imposed on the American Colonies, 

Since then a good many more headstrong freaks have been indulged in 
by British Chancellors of the Exchequer, but they have provoked no call for 
a change in the “one man” system. Chancellors of the Exchequer are as 
powerful today as they ever were, and they do their work as well as they 
ever did. On the other hand, the financial prerogatives of the House of Com- 
mons weaken year by year owing to the futile fashion in which they are ex- 
ercised. The “passing of the estimates,” which in theory is the special duty 
of the House, has degenerated into a tiresome exhibition of party squabbles. 
The mere mechanical operation of skimming through them demands an 
ever-increasing amount of time, in order to secure which the Government 
has to make an absolute claim on so many days of the session, generally 
about twenty. 

This arrangement, unsatisfactory as it is, still leaves the House of Com- 
mons a little ahead of the House of Representatives. The British estimates, 
if they are not properly revised in Parliament, are at least presented in 
proper shape for revision. At an early period of the session every minister 
submits the estimates of his department and has a night assigned to him for 
explaining them. From his speech the press and the public obtain a general 
idea of their effect. If they wish to pursue the inquiry they have the printed 
estimates to examine as minutely as they please. The laches of the House 
of Commons is not therefore fatal. It may be atoned for to a large extent 
by private criticism. 

The saving feature of the British case is that the estimates themselves 
are framed, printed and issued to the public before the beginning of the 
financial year. Not only so, but they will have undergone the revision of 
Treasury experts, to say nothing of a few casual discussions in cabinet. 
They are not therefore run through blindfold. The mock revision of the 
House of Commons, supplemented by outside criticism of various kinds, ren- 
ders them fairly well known to the taxpayers. The British taxpayer is, in 
fact, exceptionally favored in the way of fiscal and financial information. 
He could not wish to have the details of national revenue and expenditure 
put before him more promptly and explicitly than they are. Often he is 
better posted about his imperial taxes than about his local rates. 


No AccurRATE FORECAST OF AMERICAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


According to the best information I could obtain at Washington the House 
of Representatives is even more at sea in its financial business ihan the 
House of Commons. It has no Finance Minister, no budget-maker, no budget. 
no comprehensive forecast of the coming year’s revenue and expenditure. 
It receives the estimates from the Committee on Appropriations in blocks. 
at odd times. It knows that however large they will not be final; that fur- 
ther installments will come later on, and that next session there is sure to 
be an aftermath of deficiency estimates, some of them almost as large as 
the originals. For example, the appropriations of 1899, amounting altogether 
to 673 million dollars, contained 347 million dollars of deficiencies from the 
preceding year. That was no doubt largely due to the clearing up of ex- 
ceptional expenditure during the Spanish War. But in 1900 the deficiency 
appropriations were again 47 million dollars in a grand total of 46214 mill- 
ions. In the session of 1904-5 they exceeded 25 millions in a grand total 
of 467 millions. 

Impersonal finance of this sort mav have served well enough when the 
national expenditure was only a few hundred million dollars a year, but it 
must break down under the strain of billion dollar appropriations. That 
risk is evidently foreseen both in the Treasury and in the Committee of 
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Appropriations. Suggestions are being made of possible safeguards against 
it, but none of them go to the root of the difficulty—namely, how to find 
room in the existing financial organization for an authority strong enough 
to check the estimates of all the departments and to adjust the revenues of 
the coming year to actual requirements. 

These are the two distinctive merits of the British Treasury and the 
distinctive weaknesses of the United States Treasury. Clear provision of 
public revenue and expenditure is a fundamental duty of every government 
to its taxpayers. It is so recognized wherever parliamentary rule exists— 
except in the United States. And the only explanation of its being ignored 
here is that the exuberant wealth of the country has given the Government 
an almost bottomless purse to dip into. But even billionaires may find it 
worth while to begin each year with a definite forecast of probable income 
and outgo. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN TREASURIES. 


There are endless points of comparison between the British and United 
States Treasuries, but one or two must suffice. Nobody who has come 
in contact with them both can have failed to be struck by the contrast in 
their personnel. The upper ranks of the British Treasury are invariably 
University men, dignified, cultured and clear-headed. They are past masters 
in all the official routine of their departments and experts in all the branches 
of finance they are accustomed to deal with, but they are seldom in close 
touch with the business world outside. The City is a long way from Downing 
Street and official etiquette forbids them to have anything to do with it until 
they have earned their old-age pensions and are free to decorate the board 
of a joint-stock bank or a railway company. 


The Treasury at Washington is, as regards its staff, the antipodes of 
Downing Street. I doubt if it contains a single man above the “chloroform 


line. Secretary Shaw himself appears to be well under it. The Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Keep, is not much more than half way up to it. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Director of the Mint would both be considered 
juniors in Downing Street. Not only are they young in years according 
to the British standard, but officially they would be regarded as juveniles. 
Few of them have seen more than three or four years’ service. Assistant 
Secretary Keep has been only three years in his present position and he 
brought to it no special financial training, having been previously a lawyer 
in Buffalo. But he must have made good use of his time if one may judge 
by the thoroughness with which he does his work and the clearness with 
which he can explain its most intricate details. 

Mr. Roberts, the Director of the Mint, is an equally notable example of 
rapid evolution. He brought a fresh and vigorous mind to bear on a rather 
stale subject, and he has put new life into it. Both Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Ridgely were experienced bankers when they came to the Treasury, but 
their experience has no doubt been considerably enlarged at Washington. 
Intellectually they are still young and so are most of their assistants. Alto- 
gether, the United States Treasury staff are the sort of men Lord Beacons- 
field would have liked to have around him. He might have claimed them 
as proofs of his theory that the future belongs to the young. His paradox 
was wasted, of course, on Downing Street, where the academic ancients still 
remain in control and are likely to remain for another generation or two. 

The amount of work done in the two Treasuries will furnish another 
striking contrast. The British Treasury is, strictly speaking, not an operat- 
ing department at all. It collects no revenue and pays no bills over the 
counter. It handles no money apart from its own petty cash. It does the 
thinking and the figuring, but most of the actual work is performed outside 
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by proxy. The headquarters of the Inland Revenue Commissioners are at 
Somerset House, nearly a mile away. The Commissioners of Customs are 
down in the vicinity of the docks, three or four miles away. The Mint re- 
mains where it has been for centuries, close to the Tower of London. 

In Washington the whole of these departments are in the Treasury build- 
ing. The Secretary of the Treasury has all of them within call. He can be 
literally his own Cashier, receiving and paying out money over his own 
counter. In the “Cash-Room,” which is one of the marvels of Washington, 
millions of dollars are turned over daily. There an American citizen can 
pay his taxes, cash a Government warrant or change a five-dollar note. The 
British Treasury by various ingenious arrangements with outside institutions 
saves itself all that trouble. All taxes are payable into the Bank of England, 
either directly by the taxpayer himself or indirectly by the official collectors. 
The Bank maintains at its head office a special department for receipts and 
payments on Government account. It is not only cashier but bookkeeper 
for the Treasury. The academic financiers in Downing Street are thus re- 
lieved of much tiresome drudgery. 

In another respect the dignified British Treasury has a much easier time 
than its American counterpart. It is wholly free from the heaviest of the 
burdens which the latter has to bear—namely, the regulation of a large and 
complex currency. In the first place, the British currency is neither large 
nor complex; secondly, it is automatic and requires little or no official regu- 
lation; thirdly, what little regulation it needs is provided free of cost by 
thai faithful and never-failing auxiliary of the Treasury, the Bank of Eng- 
land; lastly, there are neither National banks nor National bank issues to 
supervise in England. These exemptions involve a great saving of labor in 
Downing Street. They free it from an immense amount of detail work that 
falls on the United States Treasury, giving it more time to devote to its 
proper fiscal duties, 

To sum up these many differences between the two Treasuries, the one 
confines itself to strictly fiscal functions and performs them very efficiently, 
while the other has had so much extra work heaped upon it that its own 
proper functions have at times to suffer. Within its narrow sphere the 
British Treasury is admirable, but it bears no comparison with the United 
States Treasury in the breadth and variety of its operations. As a practical 
school of finance the latter is unique. 

London. 


A USEFUL PROVERB. 


HIS story about a prominent New York financier is told in the “New 
York Press:” 


“The combination of pen, ink and paper has caused more trouble 
than all the spoken words of mankind since the beginning of the world. 
They tell it on Thomas Fortune Ryan: When he first began to exhibit his 
remarkable skill in monopoly the family preacher, meeting him on a visit 
to his Virginia home, said, ‘Young man, I want to give you a bit of fatherly 
advice.’ ‘I know what it is, pastor,’ returned the rising master of finance. 
‘The same old song you preached so often when I was a boy—‘Do right and 
fear nothing.’ ‘No, no! Not at all, Thomas; I know more of the world than 
I did in those days. What I intended to say was—‘Don’t write, and fear 
nothing.’ Ryan never forgot that injunction. They say he wears it in his 
hat, and lives up to it.” 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE. 


LOANS TO MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 


LOANS TO MANUFACTURERS OF TIMBER AND Saw MILLERS—LOANS TO FLOUR 
MILLERS—LOANS TO CoTrON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLE- 
SALE IMPORTERS. 


LTHOUGH the operation of cutting down the forests of Canada and 
turning the fallen trees into timber by hewing, or into lumber by 
sawing, is not generally called manufacturing, it will now be treated 

as such, inasmuch as both are carried on with plant, machinery, and tools— 
the last especially. The operations of the timber and lumber men of Canada 
have been very different from those of the settlers who cleared the forest 
for the purpose of creating farms. For in the latter case the trees were 
absolutely destroyed; in the former, they were preserved as the raw material 
of manufacturing operations. No lines of business have called for such 
heavy advances from banks, and none have given rise to such large amounts 
of inland and foreign bills of exchange as those now to be considered, 

These two divisions of manufacture are so distinct from one another that 
they require separate treatment; the only point in which they coincide being 
that both require large tracts of timbered land, sometimes extending over 
thousands of square miles from which to draw the raw material for their 
operations. 

The first in order that will be taken up is the manufacture of square 
timber. In this trade, as in some previously mentioned, there are found in 
co-operation two classes of men, the one consisting of small jobbers, and 
the other of large operators. The first generally confine their labors to a 
small piece of forest territory, employing a few hewers and choppers on 
their own account; having in view the delivery of the product to some great 
firm at a central point, and working in subordination to it. These jobbers 
are often half farmers and half woodsmen; farming in the summer, and 
working in the woods in the winter; good judges of trees by long experience, 
and generally men of intelligence and reliability, not having, as a rule, much 
capital of their own, but being generally safe borrowers. Advances to these 
men are of moderate amount; for no banker would listen to an application 
from a jobber for such an amount as would enable him to send the product 
to a distant market, and compete with the larger men of the trade. 

Such jobbers carry on work during the winter; delivering their product 
and getting paid for it in the spring. Then they pay off advances. 

Sometimes, however, the banking operation is different. The large oper- 
ator may have a sufficient capital to supply these men with money as the 
work goes on, and also to supply them with the provisions needed in their 
camps in the woods. Or he may have credit enough with the bank to enable 
him to borrow money for the purpose. 
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In this case he will enable the jobber to obtain money from the bank by 
becoming guarantor for his advances. These advances are of course paid 
by the large operator when the lots of timber made by the jobber are de- 
livered. But a large operator, in addition to the supplies of timber that 
these jobbers may procure for him, will generally employ numbers of men, 
scattered over a wide extent of territory, to chop, hew, and haul the trees on 
his own account. The operations by which these scattered lots of timber 
are floated down subsidiary streams into a main river like the Ottawa, and 
then down the St. Lawrence into the coves of Quebec, the great emporium 
of the trade, are well known in Canada. It must, however, be evident that 
a large amount of money requires to be disbursed before the timber can 
finally be placed on board ship, and foreign bills of exchange drawn against 
it. This money for the most part, from the very beginning, has been ob 
tained by advances from banks. 

An unusually large capital is required to carry on these operations, for 
the timber growing on these tracts of territory must be owned by the mer 
chant before a tree can be cut down. The land on which the timber grows is 
rarely valuable for settlement. And the timber merchant does not care for 
the freehold of the land at all. What he wants is the trees that are growing 


upon it. 

A system has therefore grown up by which the right of cutting trees over 
defined lines of territory is sold to operators under the name of limits. 
These “limits” are simply licenses to cut, renewable on payment of ground 
rent year by year. Yet so well established has the system of renewal becom: 
that they are highly valuable property, and constitute in many cases a larg‘ 


part of the capital of many wealthy firms. 

Before applying to a banker for advances for a season’s operations, it is 
usual for firms to own their limits absolutely, and to have paid for improve 
ments on them, such as dams, slides, and water-ways. 

The operations of a woodsman require to be carried on for nearly twelv« 
months before the timber is ready for market. Advances to such firms ar: 
therefore necessarily as long, and once entered upon they cannot be stopped 
To stop advances when the whole floating assets of a timber firm are in th« 
shape of half-hewn trees lying scattered over hundreds of miles of territors 
would be disastrous on both sides. Bankers, therefore, are in the habit o 
considering the situation well before consenting to allow such advances t 
begin. And this consideration embraces not only the points common to al 
lines of business, such as capital, experience, and reliability, together wit! 
the security offered, but whether the bank can afford to carry such larg: 
loans for so long a period at all. 

But when a banker is satisfied that he can afford to make advances fo 
so long a period, he will consider whether the amount desired is reasonab] 
in proportion to his customer’s capital, and the extent of the year’s opera 
tions. Every timber maker lays out his plans a year beforehand, to get ou 
as it is called, a certain quantity. Upon this is based the number of me! 
and horses sent into the woods, and the supplies of food and fodder provided 
The number of sleighs, wagons, canoes and other requisites needs to Dé 
carefully calculated; in fact, the winter’s operations of a timber-maker in 
the woods are of the nature of an expedition. For once dispersed among: 
their camps in the forest, there they must remain until the spring. 

The timber-maker will inform his banker what he intends to do; and ih 
banker will doubtless have learned enough to estimate how much mone 
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will be required to carry him through. It may be taken for granted that 
the borrower understands the trade, for no man could carry it on for a 
month unless he did. 

Character and reliability will be considered as usual. But in the matter 
of capital wide differences will be found. Some of the wealthiest firms that 
Canada has known have been able to carry on the operations of a whole 
season involving immense disbursements without borrowing at all. 

But at the other end of the scale are men of capacity and character who 
have barely capital enough to own their limits. This, however, is a minimum 
requirement. To make advances to a timber-maker while someone else has 
a elaim on his limits is a very rash proceeding, and has led, during bad sea- 
sons, to heavy bank losses. A banker, under all circumstances, will aim to 
be the first claimant; never the second. 

Limits can be assigned to a bank as security, as they are not real estate. 
They generally are so assigned. And very good security they generally prove, 
if valued with reasonable caie. 


Risks TO BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT. 


But in addition to limits, the pieces of timber themselves can be assigned, 
nd special legislation has been devised for the purpose. They are always 
stamped with a registered mark, and occasionally a bank will have them 
marked on its own account, It is, however, almost unheard of that a bank 
should lose its hold upon the timber, or fail to receive the proceeds when 
sold. The risks lie in another directicn, viz., that the pieces shall stick fast 
in subordinate streams, or be carried away by floods on the larger ones, 
both involving the danger that many of them will never be recovered, or 
that the expense of recovering them will destroy the chance of profit. There 
is also the risk of a fall in the British market during the long period of 
work in the woods and of driving to Quebec. A drop in the price has been 
known of so serious a character as not only to destroy the chance of profit, 
but the possibility of realizing anything near even the cost of the article. 
Hence it is that bankers require to be satisfied beforehand of the ability of 
their customer to bear such reverses. 

In this branch of trade there is usually a distinct line of demarcation 
between the producer and the exporting merchant. The producer rarely 
‘xports his product; in fact, when he does so, the result is not always satis- 
factory. And the banker has something to say to this also; he has carried 


the risks of the producer’s operations for twelve months, and it is time that 


they should end. For undoubtedly a new line of risks begins when timber 
is shipped across the ocean. To whatever market destined, whether to 
Great Britain, or to the Continent of Europe, or any other market, the trade 
issumes an entirely new aspect when once the timber is placed on board 
ship for transport across the sea. Before that is done, the man who has 
produced it and carried it through all risks of navigation to a seaport has 

right to be paid for it, and thus have the means of recouping his banker. 

With respect to bills arising out of the export of timber a practice has 
zrown up which is peculiar to this trade. Every timber house in Canada 
has usually some corresponding house in Great Britain on whom it draws. 
Sometimes these houses are merchants of large capital in the seaports of 
Great Britain. Sometimes they are branches of the Canadian house, some- 
‘imes they are London bankers. To these correspondents the bills of lading 
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are remitied; but the bills of exchange are drawn without reference to 
them, When such bills were accepted by a different corresponding house, 
they could stand on the merits of both drawer and drawee. But when the 
corresponding house was a branch of the other, the bills stood upon the 
merit of the drawer alone. In this case, it was for the banker to have thor- 
ough and up-to-date information of what the two branches of the house wer 
doing. Casualties in this line of business, however, have not been frequent. 
Only seldom in a quarter of a century has there occurred a failure on this 
side the Atlantic, and rarely indeed on the other, unless the English mer- 
chant had engaged in speculations foreign to his business. 


Saw MILLING. 

Though the operations of the timber merchant and saw miller both com- 
mence by hewing down the trees of the forest, there is a marked difference 
in subsequent developments. The squaring of trees in the woods is a simple 
process, after which they only require transportation to market. But lumber 
and deals, in addition, need for their production an elaborate manufacturing 
process, carried on in expensive mills, filled with costly plant and machinery. 

But larger and finer trees are required for timber than for the others. 
There is a difference also in several respects between the manufacture of 
deals and lumber, the principal being that they are intended for different 
markets. 

Deals are wholly exported to Europe, while lumber is manufactured for 
the Canadian and United States market. Deals are much finer and more 
costly articles than lumber, requiring finer logs for the raw material and a 
more valuable kind of trees. Deals, moreover, are cut in pieces of three 
inches in thickness, while the standard thickness of lumber is one inch. 
Thus it comes about that on a given range of forest territory, the selection 
is made of the finest trees for timber, of trees of the second quality for deals, 
and of the third for sawed lumber. 

But of all these three there are many varieties, involving great differ- 
ences in value. Only a practised expert can judge rightly of such differences, 
and it is largely in the knowledge of what will be the best use to make of 
certain trees, so as to get the best possible value out of them, that a suc 
eessful carrying on of the business of a lumberman depends. 

With regard to the mill itself, where the operation of manufacturing is 
earried on, great and irretrievable mistakes have at times been made, oc- 
casioning ruin to the operator and loss to his banker. 

A mill may be built in the wrong place, as respects water power, con- 
venience of receiving logs, or shipping lumber, or it may be built in too 
expensive a fashion for the work it has to do, or it may be fitted up with 
inferior plant and machinery. Hence the importance of a saw miller hav- 
ing a practical knowledge of machinery and also the faculty of using it 
profitably, as has already been shown. From all these considerations it 
will be evident that more capital is required in the saw milling business 
than in that of the making of timber; practically just so much more as is 
required to build and equip the mill and the adjoining storage grounds. 
In nearly all other respects the conditions are the same. 


Miuuis SHovtp Not BE ENCUMBERED 


Now, when a banker comes to deal with the account of a saw miller it 
is obvious that the first condition is that the fixed property shall have been 
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paid for, both the mill, and the timber limits. But if an exception may be 
made in either case, it should certainly not be in favor of the mill. A lum- 
berer whose saw mill is not free from incumbrance is not in a position to 
ask advances from a bank. Limits are, as a rule, much more salable than 
saw mills; and, moreover, a bank cap take security on them at any time. 

But now, supposing this preliminary to be as it should be, the saw 
miller desiring advances will state the quantity of lumber he is proposing 
to manufacture for the season. If the trade is brisk, demand strong, and 
profit good, he may determine to run his mill to its utmost capacity, and 
work it night and day. If the trade is dull and demand slack, he will no 
doubt be wise enough to run his machinery moderately. The banker (or 
his board of directors) will doubtless know sufficient of the conditions of 
the trade to judge which of the two courses is more prudent, and regulate 
advances accordingly. 

The security taken will probably be the same as in the timber trade; 
namely, a transfer of the limits and a pledge of the logs and their product. 

In this trade, unlike that in timber, the banker requires to look nar- 
rowly after insurance. In the square timber trade no insurance is ever 
required, for the article is never out of the water. But saw mills and lum- 
ber are terribiy inflammable articles, and in a large concern insurance to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands may be necessary to safety. 

All advances to lumberers and timber-makers should be made gradually, 
as the season advances, and as more and more money requires to be spent 
on the article to bring it to a salable condition. If they are asked for other- 
wise, there is reasonable suspicion that they may be used to pay antece- 
dent debts. 

When the lumberman’s stock is in a finished condition, a distinction 
arises between its two varieties, viz., lumber and deals. The saw miller 
sells his deals for export to Europe. They go, therefore, to an Atlantic sea- 


port, and, as a rule, they are purchased by a merchant of the port. It has 


been customary for such merchants to give their acceptance in payment to 
the manufacturer; but, considering the very large sums such acceptances 
amount to, it has been common for a lien on the property to be held by 
the seller or his banker until the acceptances were paid. 

The manufacturer of sawed lumber, as distinguished from deals, has 
always found his principal market in the United States. It is here per 
haps more than in any other product that the interdependence of the two 
countries has been manifest. Canada in proportion to her population has 
always had far more forest area than the adjacent States; hence it came 
about naturally that the lumber merchants of the latter, from an early 
period, looked to Canada as a market of supply. In many cases they 
formed permanent connections with the saw millers of the North, making 
arrangements, not seldom, to buy the whole product of certain mills at a 
schedule of prices agreed upon. Bankers therefore who kept the accounts 
of saw millers, would have the acceptances of such houses offered for dis- 
count and naturally became interested in their means and standing. For 
the discount had to rest on the credit of the parties to the paper, inasmuch 
as it was impossible for a Canadian banker to maintain a lien upon an article 
like lumber after it had passed beyond the borders of his own country. 

The lumber trade of the Northern States, with a few striking exceptions 
(one of them hereafter noticed), has for a long period been in the hands of 
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firms of tried character and sufficient means, not to speak of others of 
large wealth. This class of discounts has been subject to few casualties 
and has always been looked on with favor. One reason for this is that 
there is no speculative element in the trade, though it is subject to cycles 
of good and bad years, generally about five. The changes, however, either 
in the way of improvement or deterioration proceed slowly, and there is 
ample time for operators to prepare for changes, either by curtailment of 
business or enlargement, as circumstances call for it. 

The bad years in the trade are generally extremely trying, involving not 
only the doing of business without profit, but the carrying it on at a loss for 
vears together. 

Yet the business has wonderful recuperative powers. At the end of a 
cycie of bad years it sometimes appears to be so prostrate as to be incapa- 
ble of revival. Not only the lumber itself, but all that goes to produce it 
seems to have lost its value. Mills and limits, but especially the latter 
become such a drug in the market as to become practically worthless. Such 
times as these try the faith and courage of a bankei sorely. But if he is 
unwise enough to bring a customer’s account to a close at such a time, and 
sell his property at a price which results in a heavy bad debt, he is noi 
unlikely to hear later on that the same property had been resold at a pricé 
which would have enabled his customer to pay his debts in full with the 
addition of several years of interest. 

Few bankers in Canada but have known cases of this kind, and som: 
have seen such extraordinary cases as the realizing, after a lapse of years. 
for one-tenth part of a certain area of timbered lands a greater price than 
the whole was once sacrificed for in a time of depression. 

There is one feature of this trade in which it differs from almost every 
other in Canada, viz., that many Americans have crossed the border at 
various times and established mills on their own account. Not a few of 
such have become permanent citizens of the country, transferring to it noi 
only capital, but themselves and all their interests. Some of the largest of 
the timber firms now in Canada are of this description; having acquired 
limits, built mills, and amassed wealth; becoming, it scarce needs be said, 
mest valuable citizens and satisfactory customers to the banks. Natura! 
it was for houses of this description to keep up close connections with 
lumber merchants in American cities; using them as agents or consignees. 
Such American houses would not seldom accept for the Canadian house in 
advance of shipment. In that case the banker would be advised of the 
fact, and use his judgment as to discounting the bills. If he did, he would 
take care that his own advances should be paid off before they matured, 
or that the proceeds of the bills should be used to take them up. 

The position which has resulted during recent years in the lumber trad 
from the strife of parties in politics in the United States and in Canada. 
has had the result of inducing not a few firms in the lumber regions of the 
States to acquire properties in Canada, and carry on their operations here. 
As the forests of the Northern States become more and more depleted, this 
step is likely to become more frequent. All that has been observed with 
regard to the migration in the earlier years in the trade applies in the 
fullest measure to this. 

The only other variety of banking transactions connected with this trade 
is in the case of American houses of sucb wealth and capital that they can 
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carry on the large operations connected with a Canadian branch of their 
business, without requiring bank advances at all. 

In this case all that a Canadian banker will be required to do is to give 
cash to authorized short date drafts upon the parent firm. But here an 
observation requires to be made. In cases of this kind it has sometimes 
occurred that a change of policy, or a change of times, brought about a dif- 
ferent style of dealing with Canadian banks, and that the cashing of sight 
drafts drifted into the making of permanent advances. An occurrence like 
this is fully opened up later on. 

On the whole the accounts of persons in this trade, while in many re- 
spects the most advantageous that a banker can carry on, are, at the same 
time, such as to require more technical knowledge and more good judg- 
ment, more foresight, and in difficult times, more courage and patience, 
than any other class of business that may be submitted to him. 


ADVANCES TO FLOUR MILLERS. 


This branch of manufacture differs from almost every other in the fact 
that the raw material is of a highly speculative character. 

The Produce Exchanges of Chicago, New York, and Montreal, on this 
side of the Atlantic; and of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow on the other 
(not to speak of Continental cities), are all the scene of transactions in 
grain to enormous amounts by persons who never either see, or handle the 
commodity, whose operations have a constant bearing upon prices. 

This has already been fully considered under the heading of “Advances 
to men in the grain trade.” What we are now concerned with are the 
operations of the men who turn the grain into flour, oatmeal, or other manu- 
factured products. 

Of these there were formerly a large number scattered over the grain- 
producing countries of both Canada and the United States, utilizing the 
numerous water powers to be found therein. Their little establishments in 
some cases would grow with the growth of the town or district, until they 
became of sufficient importance, not only to supply the country around 
them, but some distributing centre, whence it might be shipped across 
the Atlantic. In the early days of this trade the miller almost invariably 
sent his product for sale on consignment; drawing against it for a portion 
of its value, with the usual result, at length, of embarrassment on both 
sides. As matters progressed, consignments gradually gave place to pur- 
chase and sale; and this was carried out, not only with shipments to centres 
in Canada, but also to exports across the ocean. As time progressed and 
population increased, the mills situated along the line of water powers 
were enlarged in capacity, and steam called into aid, until in some centres, 
large establishments were to be found, whose brand became well known, 
not only in every part of this country, but also in the centres of population 
in Europe. 

In dealing with the men carrying on this business the banker will re- 
quire the same fundamental conditions as to full ownership of property, 
capacity, experience, and prudence which have been referred to already. 
But as every trade has its special requirements and dangers, the banker, 
in making advances to a flour miller, will take care to limit them to such an 
amount that his funds cannot be used for speculative holdings. 
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If the miller carries on his trade steadily, and sells as fast as he pro- 
duces, advances will never need to be more, as a rule, than will buy about 
a month’s supply of grain. 

There is no branch of manufacture which is so simple in character 
which takes so little time, and which adds so little to the cost of the articl: 
as milling. A flour miller is not like a lumberman whose article takes 
twelve months to produce, nor a tanner or pork packer whose process re- 
quires weeks or months .o complete, nor a cheese-maker whose product, 
when made, requires time to ripen. The product of a flour miller can always 
be sold. The world needs and buys it every day, so that the process ot 
manufacturing could go on, if circumstances required it, without any accu 
mulation of stock whatever. 

Some time, however, may reasonably be allowed for contingencies, bot] 
for obiaining a supply of grain, and of manufacturing, barrelling, sacking 
and transporting to market. 

If the advances exceed the amount required to purchase a month’s suj 
ply of raw material, the banker will need to be satisfed that the conditio 
of the market, the difficulty of transport, the blocking of supplies, or oth: 
causes, may account for the excess. 

In a miller’s account. as well as a grain merchant’s, any indication of 
speculating on margin will need to be carefully watched and checked at th 
very outset. 

The banker will also be careful that his advances are not expended ii 
additions and improvements to the mill; or in the purchase of an additiona 
one, should some tempting offer be made. A man who desires to stand 
well with his banker will never be tempted to such a misuse of funds ad 
vanced to him. 

This trade, unlike that of timber and lumber, does not move in cycles of! 
alternate prosperity and depression. It has its changes, nevertheless, bu: 
thev are of a more transient character. The market is ebbing and flowins 
continually; and there is a necessity for the miller, like the grain deale 
to keep a daily and hourly watch upon it. 

lt searcely needs to be added that every miller will act wisely in en 
‘ieavoring to make specialties, which will practically sell themselves at be: 
ter prices than an article which has no name, however it may be pushed 
To do this, he will, of course, be rigidly careful in selecting his grain, hav: 
his machinery up-to-date, and work his process at every step to the desired 
end. And men of small capital in this business, perhaps more than an 
other, need to beware of launching into operations larger than their ca 
pacity or capital justify. It is so easy to do it; easier in this trade thar 
any other that can be named. But in no trade is there more reason for th 
observance of the old adage, 

“Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 


The principles laid down so far will equally apply to such manufac 
turers as tanners, distillers, sugar refiners, and others of a like character, 
where larger capital in buildings and plant are necessary, but where there 
is not a large proportionate employment of labor. 

In all these there is required to ensure success a well chosen site, mod- 
ern buildings and plant, adequate capital, thorough knowledge of markets, 
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and if possible a special article with a well-known name and mark. And 
the banker who is applied to for advances (or for foreign credits under 
which he may be requested to surrender documents) will look carefully into 
all these points, so as to judge whether advances asked are of reasonable 
amount, and also whether, from the “working of the account,” if he has had 
it before, the business appears to have been carried on prosperously or not. 
This will stand him in special stead in times of depression, when it seems 
impossible to make profits in any line of business, and when that most dif- 
ficult alternative is presented, between making further advances and keep- 
ing a concern alive, or stopping advances altogether, with a certainty of 
bringing it to an end. In the former case, there is risk of increasing what 
may be a possible loss, tempered with an expectation of assisting a worthy 
eustomer over a difficult time, and avoiding a loss altogether. In the latter 
case there will be an absolute certainty of loss, with the wearing vexation 
of handling an insolvent estate, realizing stocks of merchandise (perhaps 
shipping them to distant markets, and waiting anxiously for returns), selli- 
ing, or attempting to sell, mills, factories, lands, or ships; processes which 
every banker of experience has learned to dread as not only vexing to the 
last degree, but as almost invariably disappointing. 

In such circumstances nothing enables a banker to come to a sound de- 
cision better than a knowledge, not only of the customer himself (which is 
the first element), but a general knowledge of the business he is carry- 
ing on. 


Corton AND WooLLEN MILLs, Etc. 


There are, however, maufacturers of an entirely different description to 
the foregoing. In fact, these are seldom spoken of as manufacturers at all. 

But we now have in Canada large developments of manufacturing inter- 
ests, such as were formerly confined to England and the older countries of 
Europe, and which crossed the Atlantic, and became established in New 
England and other parts of the United States at an earlier period than in 
Canada. These last have been largely, but not wholly, the growth of a pro- 
tective policy. 

It is not the intention of this work to discuss the debated question of 
Free Trade vs. Protection. The fact is simply noted that there are now 
established in Canada, as developed by what is known as the “National 
Policy,” cotton factories, woolen mills, iron-works, and many other manu- 
faciuring industries, with respect to all which one particular point of differ- 
ence from the former ones is noticeable, viz., the large amount of mechan- 
ical labor that is required to carry them on. To produce the same annual 
output of goods in a cotton factory that would be turned out of a flour mill, 
for example, ten or even twenty times the number of artisans would be 
required. And the outlay for wages would be large, in a corresponding 
degree. Some of this class of manufactures are more indigenous to the 
soil than others; for example, woolen mills more than cotton mills; inas- 
much as part of the raw material of a woolen mill is a product of the 
country. Woolen mills were therefore known in Canada long before cotton 
mills were heard of. Such mills, however, were of a very simple type, and 
corresponded largely to the grist mills of primitive days. These woolen 
mills, however, have now developed, in many cases, into large establish- 

3 
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ments in which goods are produced of a quality rivaling those of the old 
world. The same process of development has been “seen in manufactures 
of iron, steel and agricultural implements. The blacksmith shops have 
grown with the growth of the locality. A primitive village has become a 
busy town or city, and the blacksmith of former days has expanded into a 
manufacturer of all kinds cf goods in iron and steel, including machines 
for producing other things. Similarly the wagon maker and mechanic of a 
former generation is now the head of a vast establishment employing thou 
sands of hands, and manufacturing agricultural machines, not only for the 
Canadian farmer, but for export to distant Colonies of the Empire and 
other countries. The little cabinet maker’s shop has grown into a vast fur- 
niture factory able to produce goods that can be exported to advantage to 
the mother country. 

This process of development is constantly widening, and embracing other 
articles, other lines, and still wider areas of production. 

All this must come under the cognizance of the banker; and the enter- 
prising men who have developed these enterprises will certainly seek to b 
his customers, and need his facilities, not only to give cash for the bills of 
their customers, but in the way of direct loans. 

With respect to these lines of manufacture, as has been observed re- 
specting others, the first and fundamental requirement of a sound business 
concern is, that if the customer owns the property it shall not be encum- 
bered; and second, that whatever advances are obtained shall be repre- 
sented by merchandise which has been paid for, or collectible debts. 

Jn entering on the business of dealing with manufacturers, the banker 
will soon ascertain that there are great differences between the skill and 
capacity of one manufacturer and another. Even when business is gen 
eraJly prosperous, one man may succeeded and another fail. Of several 
men who are carrying on cotton mills, one may have a sounder judgment 
of raw cotton than another, as well as of the best time and place for pur- 
chasing the quantity needed from time to time, and of the best mode of 
utilizing machinery. A whole season’s productions may be damaged by 
errors in this respect. Men in the charge of woolen mills may also pro- 
duce goods of a pattern that will not sell, or they may acquire a name for a 
badly made goods owing to poor machinery. 

An agricultural implement maker may experiment upon new styles of 
machines; which styles may be unsuccessful, and have, practically, to be 
given away. It is not, therefore, enough that a banker’s advances should 
rest on merchandise as a matter of theory; for if they are employed to pur- 
chase poor raw material, or to produce merchandise that nobody wants, his 
reliance on merchandise may prove a delusion. Such things seldom hap- 
pen to an extent which makes banking advances absolutely unsafe. But 
they have transpired in the experience of bankers, both here and abroad, 
and they manifest themselves in the inability of the borrower to repay, or 
reduce advances as agreed upon. And they often result in the banker hav- 
ing to take security upon property for the unpaid portion of the debt. 

And here it is that one of the dangers of incautious banking arises. Ifa 
borrower has been able to obtain advances from a bank, while his property 
is mortgaged, the banker will have no recourse but to take a second mort- 
gage as security. Now, second mortgages, of all forms of security, are the 
most undesirable and delusive; for in a majority of cases the banker will 
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find that his customer has already obtained on the property such an amount 
as makes it impossible for anything additional to be got out of it. 

But the greatest danger in carrying a manufacturer’s account is that 
the funds loaned for the purpose of producing merchandise may be diverted 
in the direction of fixed property. A maufacturing establishment is subject 
to constant requirements for repairs, improvements, or additions, either to 
the building, the machinery or the power. Circumstances often transpire 
that seem to call for unusual outlay; some accident to machinery; some 
bursting of a dam; some fire not wholly covered by insurance; all of which 
call for expenditure that cannot be met out of profits. Or the manufac- 
turer may be of a quick, inventive capacity; fond of trying experiments; 
calling for new machines or additions to buildings. 

In all these cases such expenditures should be met out of a reserve fund 
invested in a realizable form, or out of additional capital, or an issue of 
bonds. But in some cases they become a drain upon banking advances, and 
cause such advances to assume the shape of a “lock up.” In this manner 
many of the losses in the manufacturing districts both of England and 
Canada occurred. Indeed, to such an extent has this been the case at 
times, that a manufacturing concern has drifted from bad to worse, until 
bank advances were represented by nothing but buildings and machinery, 
which when realized left a debt behind, on which the banker might receive 
a dividend of five cents on the dollar. These are not fancies, but facts.* 


Loans To WHOLESALE MERCHANTS. 


There is this fundamental difference between the wholesale merchant 
and the manufacturer; that the merchant, if his credit is good enough, can 
put the whole of his stock upon his shelves without the expenditure of a 
single dollar except for freight and duties. Good credit will enable him to 
obtain all he wants from manufacturers on this side of the Atlantic, or from 
wholesale houses in England. But a manufacturer can do nothing of the 
kind. From the time that he begins operations he has to provide for a cash 
expenditure which never ceases until goods are ready for sale. In nearly 
every branch of manufacture he must pay cash for his raw material and his 
fuel. And the moment he begins the manufacturing process, his pay-roll of 
wages confronts him week by week, and must be met. There can be no 
possibility of asking credit here; not for a single week could wages be left 


*In one of the largest manufacturing districts of England a bank has long 
carried on business which had almost the whole of its resources employed in man- 
ufacturing accounts. Two principles have been rigidly observed in the manage- 
ment of this bank from the beginning, viz., that advances shall never exceed 
more than one-tenth of the annual output of the concern; and that all such ad- 
vances shall be paid off once a year. (This, of course, does not refer to the dis- 
count of trade bills.) This bank has had a career of singular prosperity amongst 
all the fluctuations of the trade of the district, and its losses have been a mere 
fraction of such as have been suffered by even well managed Canadian banks. 

It would be difficult to apply both of these rules to such lines of manufacture 
as saw milling and tanning, owing to the great length of the manufacturing 
process. But the last of them is an absolutely necessary requirement in every 
case. And the first, which implies that there should be a certain proportion be- 
tween the amount of advances and the annual output, is important as indicating 
what is desirable in all manufacturing advances, the proportion varying, of course, 
with the condition of the business. 
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unpaid. In the case of the special lines of manufacture lately under re- 
view, where wages are a most important item of cost, the necessity of 
meeting the large sums required is the most harassing of all financial 
pressures. It presses indeed more heavily than the necessity of meeting 
acceptances and promissory notes, for the payees of these can be approached 
for renewal at a pinch, while a request to a body of workmen to defer pay- 
ment of wages is utterly impossible. And as payment is imperative, the 
manufacturer will naturally, in such circumstances, have recourse to his 
banker. 

Hence, it is more difficult to finance for a manufacturing establishment 
than for the business of a wholesale merchant. The latter, having the 
power to buy goods at all times on credit, has no reasonable ground for 
asking regular advances from his banker. His dealings should be confined, 
as a rule, to the discount of bills given by his customers. 

The only payments a wholesale merchant has to make, which are abso- 
lutely imperative, are the customs duties and freight on imported goods. 
It is just as impossible to ask credit here as it would ve for the payment of 
wages. But no wholesale merchant could reasonably think of commencing 
business without capital, and the very lowest minimum necessary would 
be an amount sufficient to pay the duties on the stock requisite to com- 
mence business, and thereafter on his average stock. 

Once he has his goods in warehouse, he can begin to sell, and with such 
facilities as bankers are now ready to offer for the cashing of customers’ 
bills, a merchant may, from a financial point of view, be said to be able to 
sell for cash. Thus, by the time the payments for his stock become due, 
the proceeds of his sales ought to be sufficient to meet them. 

This elementary financial theory of a wholesale business becomes modi- 
fied by circumstances as time progresses, and no prudent man would be 
satisfied with being so wholly dependent on his credit with other houses as 
to have nothing left over after payment of duties. 

He will, of course, aim at having far more capital than that. But even 
on such a modicum of capital as is indicated, it is clear that no necessity 
should arise for loans from a banker. From all which the rule may be de- 
duced that loans to a wholesale merchant (as distinguished from the dis- 
count of trade bills) should be considered as irregular in the nature of 
things, and only to be granted in exceptional circumstances. 

When therefore a banker is applied to by a wholesale merchant for a 
loan in addition to a discount of customer’s bills, he is put upon an inquiry 
as to why such a loan is required. The reason commonly given is that 
goods are arriving in quantity in the Custom House and that the duties 
must be paid. But this, in itself, is not a good reason. For, as has been 
observed, the capital of such a house should be sufficient to provide for this 
requirement. The payment of customs dues can never take a merchant 
unawares. The necessity for it must have been seen long beforehand, and 
ample opportunity given for making provision. An application for a loan 
may therefore indicate that purchases have been too heavy; or that sales 
are not being vigorously pushed, or that an unsuitable stock has been laid 
in, or that the customers of the house cannot be depended on for payments. 
Any of these will cause the finances of a wholesale house to drag heavily, 
and they are all of such a character as to make a banker pause. The head 
of a house may naturally be unwilling to acknowledge that any of these 
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suppositions are correct, and some are very unwilling to talk to a banker 
on the subject. Yet the application for a loan gives him the right to make 
inquiry; for experience shows that such things, if allowed to go on uncor- 
rected, may be the beginning of a course which will end in insolvency. 

There is this further reason for a banker’s caution in this matter, that a 
deuler in imported or manufactured goods cannot give a banker security 
upon them. A miller, a tanner, a pork packer, can pledge his product as 
security for advances under the warehousing clauses of the Banking Act. 
But a wholesale merchant cannot do this under the act. And there is rea- 
son for this distinction in the nature of things; for a wholesale merchant’s 
stock has almost invariably been bought on credit. The goods on his 
shelves are probably not yet paid for. It would therefore be contrary to 
every principle of equity to allow a merchant to pledge his goods for ad- 
vances while the claims of the creditors were unsatisfied. This being the 
case, it has become a practice for such loans to be applied for without secu- 
rity, and not infrequently for them to be granted in that shape. This cer- 
tainly is a deviation from sound banking practice. But the whole system 
of loans to wholesale merchants is exceptional, and requires exceptional 
treatment at the hands of a banker. 

The character of that treatment may be indicated as follows: 

No regular line of credit should be arranged for in respect of loans; 
that is, no amount which a customer can always have at his command. 
Second, advances should be temporary; each being applied for on its own 
merits, with the explanation of circumstances. Third, they should only be 
allowed at certain seasons, and never last more than two or three months 
at the most. Fourth, renewals should not be granted. Indications of con- 
tinuance should be carefully watched and promptly dealt with. If advances 
become chronic, security should be insisted upon. Fifth, it is always desir- 
able, too, that when such advances are granted to a firm, the endorsement 
or guarantee of each individual in it should be obtained; for individual part- 
ners may have separate estates which the endorsement would bind. If the 
business is carried on by a joint stock company, the guarantee of some of 
the principal stockholders would be desirable. 

By the observance of such rules as these, and with constant exercise of 
vigilance, loans of this character may be granted without unreasonable risk. | 

Go. b.. 


Former General Manager Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


+In the early days of joint stock banking in England and Scotland, when the 
business was not so well understood as at present, numbers of accounts in the 
manufacturing districts of England had drifted into the condition of being largely 
represented by fixed property. Half the cotton mills of Lancashire, the woollen 
mills of Yorkshire, and the iron foundries of the ‘‘black district’? were mortgaged 
to the banks of that period, some of which were ruined by the heavy losses that 
ensued. These severe lessons have had their fruit in the improved style in which 
bank advances are made in these times to the mutual advantage of both the 
banks and their customers. The same condition of things prevailed in certain 
quarters at one time in Canada and with the same result of either embarrassment 
or absolute ruin. 

In a certain district of Canada where flour milling was a leading industry, it 
was well known at one time that nearly every mill it contained had fallen into 
the hands of the leading bank of the district by foreclosure of mortgage. This 
was the result of the style of business adopted by one who was known as a most 
enterprising and pushing manager, whose lavish dealing with the funds entrusted 
to him by his head office had not only ruined the customers who dealt with him 
but brought about heavy losses to the bank. 

The disposal of these properties and the operations connected therewith, 
formed a principal part of the occupation of the officer who succeeded the en- 
terprising manager. If the bank referred to had been an independent one, like 
the banks in small towns in the United States, it would have been ruined beyond 
redemption; but, fortunately it was only a branch of a larger institution which 
could afford to lose large sums with no more consequences than temporary em- 
barrassment. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO RATES. 


the foregoing article, and which has for its last word the cut rate, must 

be understood to apply only to the foreign banker’s counter business; 
that is, the buying of commercial bills of whatever nature, or the selling of 
his own bill in odd amounts direct to his customers, as the business of such 
customers may require. Obviously, it does not pertain to the buying or 
selling of bankers’ clean bills, as in such cases the banker, if his operation 
requires it, must sell at such price as his bill will command in the open 
market, or buy at such price as he may be forced to pay. In this open 
market for bankers’ clean bills, therefore, the law of supply and demand 
must always have free latitude to work its will. And in a modified sense 
this law may be wisely applied to counter business as well, but not to the 
present extent, surely, of maximizing liabilities while minimizing profits. 
It is both reasonable and proper to cuestion the applicability of that prin- 
ciple whose operation continually demoralizes a great and vital business, 
lessens to an unjust degree the earning power of the ability and capital of 
its participants, and causes them to overstep all too often the limits of 
prudent and dignified banking. Very naturally, therefore, doubt as to the 
wisdom of unbridled competition as to rates arises in the mind of whoever 
sincerely and without prejudice endeavors to discover the source of the 
demoralizing influences now workirg their dark purpose in the foreign 
exchange business from day to day. 

By virtue of their experience in buying and selling the various kinds of 
exchange, foreign bankers are surely in position to estimate correctly and 
fairly what rates would yield them a safe and proper return upon the 
capital and facilities which they provide. And just here it ig pertinent to 
note that obtaining such rates from customers, in either buying or selling, 
is a right, an essential to the safe conduct of their business, upon whic 
foreign bankers, one and all, should put themselves in position to insist 
openly and above board, with manliness and force. It is inconceivable that 
any customer would fail to see the justice of such insistence on the part 
of foreign bankers, or charge them with being extortionate, provided always 
that the rates quoted were not above those justified by sound banking. 
Conceding, therefore, that their ability to collectively and severally com- 
mand safe and proper rates, should they succeed in investing themselves 
with it, is a wholly just and tenable position, the first and most natural 
query is: How could foreign bankers accomplish this end? And how could 
they maintain such a position, once they had it? 

In attempting to make plain what is believed to be a feasible solution of 
this problem, it is in order to observe that for the purpose of obtaining a 
base from which foreign bankers may uniformly reckon counter rates for 
the various kinds of exchange, it is first necessary to establish an official 
rate for demand sterling in the New York market. But since the manner 
of arriving at and establishing this official rate is to be discussed at length 


] “exe toreeo competition in foreign banking, as defined and discussed in 
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in a future article, it may be conceded, for the time being at least, that it 
is possible to establish and maintain it from day to day, and that all foreign 
bankers whose bills are tributary to the New York market can be kept in 
constant touch with such official rate. With it, then, as a basis, foreign 
bankers should formulate and severally agree to a regular schedule of 
counter rates, to be uniformly quoted in selling exchange to customers. 
They should also agree upon a fixed point below the official rate, above 
which fixed point no banker should pay for any commercial bill, but allow- 
ing the utmost freedom of competitive bidding below and up to such fixed 
point. This agreement should comprehend, as well, uniform commissions 
on commercial credits, sterling loans, or such other transactions as may be 
performed on a commission basis, and in which the rate is the vital factor. 

It will be seen that the effect of such an agreement would be to place 
a fair and certain profit in all transactions made under it, besides exerting 
a very potent influence toward market stability. It would put an end to 
the present demoralizing practice of cutting rates in order to secure busi- 
ness, yet would still leave the foreign banker free to influence custom in 
all ways consistent with legitimate competition and business enterprise. 
Further, it would restore the business of foreign exchange to the salutary 
plane of being worthy of the best mettle of the ablest bankers, and thus 
give a much-needed impetus to the labor.of trose engaged in this field. 
Such an agreement, if conceived in a spirit of justice, would also be entirely 
fair to the foreign banker’s customers and would no doubt be welcomed by 
all of them who have a comprehensive view of their self-interest. Indeed, 
such an agreement would operate to the decided advantage of the counter 
buyer or seller of exchange, inasmuch as it would insure him fair and 
equable rates at all times. For whether they avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity or not, the present lack of uniform rates permits foreign bankers to 
charge as much as they can, and as little as they must, or pay vice versa; 
which fact actuates the counter buyer or seller, for the sake of his own 
interests, to continually maintain toward foreign bankers the attitude of 
the pioneer who “trusted in the Lord, but kept his powder dry.” 

But the pith of the whole matter is this: the schedule of rates designed 
to form the basis for this suggested agreement between foreign bankers 
must be formulated with an eye single to what the capital, labor, facilities 
and risk involved are fairly worth. To exceed this would be as wrongful 
as the failure to exact it is unwise. And here it is in point to consider 
the experience of the Australian banks in London, who for years main- 
tained by agreement a margin of 22s 6d per cent. between the buying and 
selling rate for Australian business—a rate which appears to have been 
exorbitant, since it attracted many merchant firms by its possibilities of 
profit, and drove the Australian Governments to the point of remitting 
their interest payments through these merchant firms rather than pay the 
rates uniformly demanded by the banks in question. The result is that 
within the last year this rate of 22s 6d per cent. has fallen to 12s 6d per 
cent., and bids fair to be driven still lower, even to the profitless point, by 
competition. Thus these Australian Lanks, by what might be termed over- 
agreement, have brought upon themselves a condition very similar to that 
which lack of agreement has brought upon foreign bankers on tthis side. 
In the writer’s judgment, the mistake which these Australian banks made, 
and for which they are now being called to rude account, was not that they 
agreed as to rates at all, but that they agreed to maintain rates beyond 
what the service rendered was fairly worth. The fact that their agreement 
went to pieces—which is the ultimate end of everything having a fictitious 
foundation—is no argument against the justness or feasibility of the prin- 
ciple involved, since they appear to have applied it for the purpose of 
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extortion rather than safety. If they had combined for the purpose of com- 
manding a uniform rate based upon what the service rendered was fairly 
worth rather than upon what the business would stand, the Australian 
Governments, and other customers as well, would certainly not have put 
themselves in the unreasonable light of refusing to pay the rate agreed 
upon. The purpose for which any social or business principle is applied 
governs the right or wrong of its application. Combination for the purpose 
of enforcing laws which make for the best interests of all is the highest 
type of social government, and if administered in the same spirit, this 
principle would operate with equal effect in the financial world. 

Admitting, then, that such an agreement, if formulated and made opera- 
tive by our foreign bankers, would go far toward restoring ihe business of 
foreign exchange to its proper state, the vital question arises: Would the 
parties to it live up to its provisions? By way of answer io this question 
there will no doubt be many opinions for and against, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the probabilities favor the affirmative, unless the human nature 
possessed by foreign bankers is a peculiar variety. The incentives to ad- 
here strictly to such an agreement would be many and strong. In the first 
place, the parties to it would be bounéd by the ties of self-respect and busi- 
ness honor, which none but the most cynical believe are, even in this day 
of vast hunger for gold, lightly cast aside in general business practice. 
Secondly, there would be the all-powerful incentive of self-interest. If a 
foreign banker entered into such an agreement believing that it was to his 
own interests to do so—and he certainly would not become a party thereto 
otherwise—he would have the same strong incentive to abide by its pro- 
visions to the letter, or at least to intentionally do no acts contrary to the 
spirit of such an agreement. Further, if because of their failure to live 
up to it, such an agreement should ge to pieces and its effect be destroyed, 
foreign bankers would again be subject to the demoralizing practices which 
at present are making such havoc in the foreign exchange market—a con- 
dition which any foreign banker, having already bitter experience, wouid 
surely hesitate to bring again upon himself, were he once free from it. 
But over and above all these, as an incentive to his ability by such an 
agreement, is the punishment which might easily and forcibly be visited 
upon ‘transgressors; for, owing to the peculiar interdependency between 
foreign bankers, it would be practically suicidal for any one of them to 
incur the organized ill-will of his teilows. The loss of business caste is no 
every-day matter, and this could easily be made the lot of any who should 
violate their agreement. In support of this contention there is cited the 
New York Stock Exchange, an organization wherein the temptaiions to 
violate the rules are surely very great, yet such violations are comparatively 
few. The qualifications necessary to election to membership in this ex- 
change go far toward assuring obedience to the rules which a high sense 
of business integrity have dictated; but there is no doubt that the certain 
business disgrace following expulsion from this exchange constitutes in 
itself a very great bulwark against acts which are contrary to the spirit 
of its constitution. 

In forming opinions as to the feasibility of this suggested agreement as 
to rates foreign bankers should not depend too greatly on precedents, if 
such there be, for their guidance. Our conditions are peculiar to us. To 
paraphrase a noted epigram, the genius of American foreign bankers for 
their business will be measured by their ability to act wisely without pre- 
cedent. It is the writer’s belief that this agreement as to rates, if formn- 
lated and entered into for the purpose of putting themselves in position 
to command for all what is right for all, and no more, wouid be conducive 
not only to the best interests of foreign bankers, but to that of their cus- 
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tomers aS well. The real enemy of safe and fair banking methods is the 
one who cuts rates to a point below the demands of sound banking, and 
not those who combine for the purpose of being able to command the rates 
required by sound banking. The solution of this cut-rate problem, whether 
it come soon or late, must comprehend the abolition of rate-cutting and 
the holding up of rates to the point agreed upon as safe and fair. 

New York. FRANKLIN DICKEY. 


(This series of articles will be continued in following numbers.) 


SCHOOL OF BANKING WANTED. 


N an address a short time since, Professor Joseph French Johnson de- 
| plored the lack of a school for bankers. He said, in part: 

“There is no business more intricate, none for which education is 
more needed, none where education would prove more valuable. Yet in 
the whole United States there is not a single school which really deserves 
to be called a school of banking or finance. There are plenty of schools 
for bridge builders, for dentists, for sea captains, for miners and for horse 
doctors. Even the man who draws the lines for a ditch or for a sewer 
must have had a special training. But for this, most difficult of all voca- 
tions, the one which handles the funds making all the others possible, the 
one which by a little folly may tie all the others up—for this business there 
is practically no training except that furnished by the school of experience. 

But that is not the worst. In our large cities it has become almost im- 
possible for a youth to learn anything about a bank’s operations, even by 
experience.” 


BANK NOTES AND RESERVES. 


New York, and the well-known author of “The Principles of Money 
and Banking,” recently had the following to say regarding the relief 
that the banks would be afforded by a proper system of bank-note issues: 


C'xew ¥ A. CONANT, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, of 


“Our system is so cumbersome and unscientific that a great many peo- 
ple in this country seem to have no knowledge of the true function of bank 
notes. For instance, it is being stated in various quarters that additional 
issues of notes would not relieve present conditions, because it is more 
credit and not more currency which is needed. The answer to this is sim- 
ple, if one understands the theory of a bank-note currency which is secured 
by a coin reserve, but is not issued upon a rigid deposit of bonds. 

If a bank can issue notes up to a certain limit, it will put out those notes 
to people who want currency. By just the amount thus put out, it will ob- 
viate the necessity of putting out legal-tender money. By the amount of 
legal-tender money thus kept in the vaults, reserves will be increased. By 
the amount of the increase in reserves, after allowing a proper reserve 
against outstanding notes, credit can be extended. In other words, if the 
banks had been putting out during the Christmas season for use in trade 
$100,000,000 in greenbacks in excess of the demand in quieter times, they 
would have been able to husband these greenbacks and make them the 
basis of four hundred million dollars in loans, if they could have issued 
their notes instead.” 





THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


HOW THEY ARE ORGANIZED—RESERVES REQUIRED—EXAMINATIONS. 


BY LLOYD M. TILLMAN, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


ORGANIZATION. 


T's preliminary proceeding in connection with the organization of a 
National bank is to make an application to the Comptroller of the 
Currency stating the desired title, location and proposed capital. 

The application must be signed by at least five persons who contem- 
plate becoming stockholders of the association, and must contain a state- 
ment as to the business and financial standing of th2 signers, and an en- 
dorsement by responsible parties personally acquainted with the applicants, 
in relation to the latter’s character and financial responsibility. 

The minimum capital of a National bank is $25,000, where the popula- 
tion of the location of the bank does not exceed 3,000; a minimum capital 
of $50,000 with a population not exceeding 6,000, a minimum capital of 
$100,000 where the population does not exceed 50,000, and a minimum capi- 
tal of $200,000 in all places with a population of over 50,000. 

If the application meets with the approval of the Comptroller, the per- 
sons organizing must enter into articles of association, which should set 
forth the title, location, annual meetings, capital, directors, etc. The arti- 
cles of association and organization certificate must be executed in dupli- 
cate and the letter acknowledged before the proper officer, and one of each 
filed in the Comptroller’s office, the other retained by the bank. 

If the articles of association do not provide for the directors, the share- 
holders should proceed to elect them. Each director takes an cath in 
which he swears that he will faithfully and honestly administer the affairs, 
and that he is the owner in his own right of the number of unhypothecated 
shares required by law, which is at least ten, except in $25,000 banks. which 
by an act of Congress approved February 28, 1905, has been reduced to five 
shares of stock. Three-fourths of the directors must reside in the State in 
which the bank is located. 

The association having complied with the requirements of the law, the 
Comptroller will issue a certificate of authority for the bank to commenc: 
business. This certificate must be published and proof of such publication 
forwarded to the Comptroller. 

When a bank is organized, the board of directors should adopt by-laws, 
stating the time of meeting of the board, ihe duties of various officers, all 
details relative to the business of the bank, and adopt a seal. 

In regard to the payment of a bank’s capital, fifty per cent. of the capi- 
tal stock must be paid in cash and payment certified by a majority of the 
directors and President or Cashier, and the balance in five subsequent 
monthly cash payments, certified to by the President or Cashier, under seal 
of the bank. 

A National banking association may, by a vote of shareholders owning 
two-thirds of the shares, increase or decrease the capital stock to any 
amount, provided said increase or decrease is approved by the Comptroller. 
The full amount of increased capital must be paid in cash. 
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The Act of July 12, 1882, empowers the extension of the corporate exist- 
ence of a National banking association whose period of succession is about 
to expire. An act approved April 12, 1902, provides for the re-extension of 
charter. 

So the provisions of law having been complied with, a National bank 
may continue in existence sixty years, unless by a vote of shareholders 
owning two-thirds of the shares it decides to go into voluntary liquidation, 
cr is placed in the hands of a Receiver, or its charter expires by limitation. 


REPORTS. 


At the “call” of the Comptroller, which occurs at least five times a year, 
each association makes a report to the Comptroller’s office, showing in de- 
tail, and under appropriate heads, the resources and liabilities of the asso- 
ciation at the close of business on any past day specified by the Comptrol- 
ler. These reports are required to be sworn to by the President or Cashier 
of such association and attested by the signatures of at least three of the 
directors. ‘The above reports must be published and proof thereof fur- 
nished to the Comptroller. The Comptroller also has the power to call for 
special reports when deemed necessary. 

Each association is required to report to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney within ten days after declaring any dividend, the amount of such divi- 
dend and the amount of net earnings in excess of such dividend. This re- 
port is attested under oath by the President or Cashier. 

An idea of the growth of the National banking system may be appre- 
ciated when we compare the reports of condition of years past with those 
of the present day. The abstract of reports of condition at the close of 
business on December 17, 1896, shows 3,361 banks with resources and lia- 
bilities aggregating $3,367,115,772.81, whereas the abstract for November 9, 
1905, shows 5,853 National banks in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska and 
Porto Rico, with aggregate resources and liabilities amounting to $7,563,- 
155,823.55. 

The capital of National banks in New York city on December 17, 1896, 
amounted to $60,600,000, and the aggregate amount of resources and lia- 
bilities was $642,626,450.85; while on November 9, 1905, the capital was 
$106,550,000, and the aggregate resources and liabilities amounted to $1,481,- 
424,975.40. 

On December 17, 1896, Chicago’s National banks had capital to the 
amount of $21,400,000 and resources and liabilities of $155,054,524.76. Now 
the capital amounts to $24,700,000, and the resources and liabilities to 
$360,074,304.58. Thus it is seen that in a few years the National banking 
business has more than doubled. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


As to the examination of National banks, aside from the verification of 
the liabilities, undoubtedly the most important work of a National bank 
examiner is the examination of the loans and discounts; that is “the milk 
in the cocoanut” of every National banking association. It is immaterial 
whether the ‘security offered is the lumber paper of Maine, the cotton paper 
of Texas, the coal paper of Pennsylvaina, the mining paper of Colorado, the 
crop-moving paper, or unquestionable paper; each demands the same care- 
ful scrutiny and consideration. It is work of the highest confidential na- 
ture, requiring an examiner to be wide-awake and up-to-date, possessing a 
keen foresight, using discretion and diplomacy, pluck and perseverance, and 
above all displaying tact and executive ability, with practical financial 
knowledge applied with good common sense. It is a difficult matter to be 
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come a good examiner. An examiner, to perform his work properly and 
thoroughly, is compelled to work constantly. 

Time or demand loans to individuals, firms, companies or corporations, 
witb or without security, cannot be considered too minutely by the examiner. 

Loans should be well distributed and not limited to a few individuals, 
firms or corporations, or to a particular locality. Section 5200, U. S. R. S., 
provides that a loan shall not exceed one-tenth of a bank’s capital actually 
paid in. Bills of exchange drawn in good faith and against existing values, 
and commercial paper owned by the party negotiating the same, are ex- 
cepted; e. g., should A have a limit loan endorsed by B and B have a limit 
loan endorsed by A, being of the same interest, is contrary to the spirit if 
not. the letter of the law. Again, should A. & Co. have a limit loan, and B, 
a member of the firm, have a limit loan, under the above section the two 
loans are considered as one, therefore contrary to law. But should A sel! 
B an article, and B give A a note for same, which A discounts at a bank, 
even though this was for an amount greater than one-tenth of the bank’s 
capital, it would not be subject to Section 5200, for it represents some com- 
modity and was discounted by the actual owner. 

Loans to different members of a corporation are not included in the lia- 
bilties of a corporation. This point was well illustrated in the failure of 
certain banks, not so long since, where each line in question stood alone, 
though it resulted disastrously to the banks, nevertheless being loans to 
incorporated concerns, were not contrary to law. 

Another important feature of an examiner’s duty is to see that the law 
is being complied with in respect to a bank’s reserve. Those who are con- 
nected with National banks should be able at any time to turn to the gen- 
eral ledger of their institutions and tell at a glance whether or not the re- 
serve at the close of business complied with the law. 

Central reserve cities must keep a reserve of twenty-five per cent. in the 
bank. Other reserve cities are requird to maintain a reserve of twenty-five 
per cent., one-half of which must at all times remain in the bank. For ex- 
ample, should a National bank in Washington have ten per cent. with th« 
New York approved reserve agents, and fifteen per cent. in bank, the re- 
serve would: be good. But should the reserve in bank be ten per cent. and 
fifteen per cent. with the New York approved reserve agents, the reserv: 
would be deficient, for the excess with approved reserve agents cannot be 
counted as reserve, but only as an offset to “due to banks, etc.” 

The country banks are required to maintain a reserve of fifteen per 
cent., two-fifths of which must be available in the bank. 

A good point to remember in computing the reserve is that in reciprocal 
accounts with approved reserve agents, only the net balances should b+ 
considered in the calculation. 

To secure the designation of a city as a reserve city, it is necessary 
that three-fourths of the National banks assent thereto in a city of 25,000, 
and on the application of three-fourths of the banks in a city of 200,000 
inhabitants, such city may be designated as a Central reserve city. 

The examiners should see that the board of directors is managing the 
bank. In various addresses before the bankers of the country the present 
Comptroller has laid stress upon the duties of the board of directors of 
banking associations. If the board did their sworn duty, there would be no 
failures; as it is, hardly has a bank been placed in the hands of a Receiver 
until a great volume of criticism arises, and the officials of the Government 
become the targets for most of the wrong-doing and falsification of reports 
of bank officials. 





FOR AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


ACTION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


OMMERCIAL interests in New York do not appear to be in favor of 
/* Secretary Shaw’s suggestion for the issue of an emergency cilrtrency 
equal to fifty per cent. of the bond-secured circulation. The Cham- 
per of Commerce, through a special committee consisting of J. Harsen 
Rhoades, William A. Nash, Edward King and James T. Woodward, pre- 
sented a report on the subject, at a meeting of the Chamber on lebruary 
1. Following the report of the committee, Jacob H. Schiff made a strong 
plea for a scientific bank-note currency. The report and address have at- 
tracted wide attention, and as they promise to mark the beginning of a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of currency reform, we present them in full 
below. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND CURRENCY, NEW YorK CHAMBER 
or CoMMERCE. 


To give National banks (5,833 in number, 2,600 of which have been in- 
corporated during the past five years, these latter with an average capital 
of $59,000) such largely extended powers of issue would, in our judgment, 
under existing currency laws, prove a most hazardous experiment. It 
would be impossible for the Comptroller’s office to efficiently safeguard 
such issues with the constant temptation to enlarge the circulation to meet 
local emergencies and speculative demands sure to follow as a result of a 
privilege so given. We have now eight classes of issues in our curlency 
system—gold coin, standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold certifi- 
cates, Treasury notes, United States legal tender notes and National bank 
notes; and it is now proposed to add one more issue in the shape of emer- 
gency circulation. We do not deem such a course prudent or safe or 
advisable. 

All makeshifts are dangerous if tacked on to a system made up as it 
is of parts unrelated to each other—one created to bridge over a crisis; 
another to meet an emergency in a demand for the purchase of silver 
bullion—and all permeated with the evils of fiat money. 

The great trouble is that this large amount of currency, especially of 
bank issues, is inelastic, and no means have been adopted through prompt 
redemption, by which this immense volume of promises to pay can be 
issued and redeemed and issued again, in accordance with the demands of 
trade and commerce. Even the redemption of National bank notes is 
limited to a total of three millions a month, thus tying up to a large extent 
the only source of redemption we have, and forcing upon the nation at all 
times a volume of currency which is not allowed by natural means to rise 
and fall in amount according to the laws of supply and demand. 

We therefore are of the opinion that the law restricting the limit of 
redemption of National bank notes to $3,000,000 a month should promptly 
be repealed and the banks ba permitted to issue and return their currency 
at will. 

Deposit OF PusLic Funps. 


It is our judgment that the Secretary of the Treasury should be em- 
powered to deposit, in his discretion, public funds arising alike from inter- 
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nal revenue and customs dues in the National banks, against such security 
as the law may authorize, except the gold reserve held for the redemption 
of legal tender notes and such working balances as he shall consider ad- 
visable to maintain. 

To this might possibly be added a provision of law to exact a low rate 
—not less than two per cent. per annum—upon such public funds so de- 
posited and not secured by a deposit of United States bonds. In this way 
there might and probably would result a return in part of such moneys 
to the Treasury when, with the low rates of interest prevailing and a 
plethora of circulation in the moneyed centres of the nation, such moneys 
could no longer be used by the banks to advantage. If this result could 
be obtained it would prove of great service in preventing a redundancy 
of loanable funds. Let it be remembered that the best element of safety 
in connection with Government deposits or bank circulation is to have 
ready an effective means to lessen the volume when in excess of the needs 
not of speculative, but of the business interests of the country, coupled 
with the power to expand in response to a legitimate condition requiring 
increased facilities. 

An emergency currency in our opinion for its effective operation re- 
quires that it shall be secured in the same manner and assume exactly 
the same form as the bank currency already in circulation; otherwise 
another form of currency is injected into the system which cannot be 
prompily retired as it should be when the necessity for which it has been 
called into being has ceased to exist. 


ADDREss oF JAcoB H. ScuHIFF. 


When at our last meeting I presented the resolution upon which the 
committee has just reported, and accompanied it by some extemporaneous 
remarks, I had no expectation that this would call forth, as has been the 
case, such considerable comment and discussion. Surely nothing was said 
which had not been said before and in better form, but thinking people 
throughout the country, it is apparent, have awakened to the necessity 
that something should be done to prevent a recurrence of conditions under 
which the country has heretofore become subjected to convulsions and dis 
aster, convulsions always followed by years of depression and hard times. 
Even if it is not possible to prove the correctness of the assertion, never- 
theless there is a unanimity of opinion upon the part of those who have 
given the subject thought and consideration, that but for the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of our monetary system we would be spared much of the 
periodical suffering to which the coun'‘ry has often had to submit, and that 
with our tremendous resources, with the genius and activity of our people, 
which practically make the entire world tributary to us, we would have 
long ago gained the international leadership, both commercially and finan- 
cially, in which, notwithstanding the fact that for thirty years the balance 
of irade has been in our favor, we are still wanting. 

Our merchants, who buy goods in China, Japan, South America and 
elsewhere, must, to our mortification be it said, still settle their transac- 
tions in London, Paris or Germany, just as the very money we loaned to 
Japan recently had to be remitted to London, even when needed to pay 
for goods purchased by the Japanese Government in the United States, 
during the conduct of the late war. 

The fact is, and this cannot be repeated too frequently, nor with too 
much emphasis, we shall never be able to free ourselves from the financial 
uncertainty, which more or less ever surrounds us, nor to permanently 
occupy a position as international financial factors of importance so long 
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as we do not dispense with the clumsy currency system which has come 
down to us in part from the civil war and which, instead of having since 
become improved, has been permitted to grow from bad to worse until it 
now presents a hodge-podge of circulating mediums destructive of the best 
interests of a great commercial and industrial nation. 

Not that we have too small a volume of currency, as the report of the 
committee very correctly points out. Just the reverse. If anything, we 
suffer from a superabundance of circulating mediums—a currency redun- 
dant, inelastic and unresponsive to the legitimate requirements of com- 
merce and trade. 

Nothing but gold or notes based upon gold, and bank notes issued in 
accordance with scientific economic principles, to serve as the vehicles 
of commerce and trade, has any legitimate justification to circulate as 
money; but I fear it is useless to hope that our monetary system can, be- 
fore the country has gone through further suffering and gained further 
costly experience, become reconstructed in accordance with this simple 
but nevertheless correct proposition. 

It being, however, a condition and not a theory which confronts us, it 
behooves us to consider what can be done to protect ourselves, so far as 
this is practicable, against the ills and shortcomings of a situation which 
for the present we appear powerless to remedy as radically as should be 
done. 

Because of this large volume of currency of various sorts we have to 
deal with, and a great part of which in periods of inactivity becomes un- 
remunerative, seeks then illegitimate channels for employment and in con- 
sequence is to a great extent found unavailable when activity again returns, 
ways and means need be sought—clumsy as these under existing conditions 
may have to be—to assure an increase and decrease ia the volume of money 
in accordance with the legitimate demands, as these shall from time to 
time develop. 

The recommendation made in the report of the committee, that to as- 
sure more elasticity to the circulating medium banks should be permitted 
to surrender their circulation at will, is not likely to greatly aid in a solu- 
tion of the problem before us. Such surrender would not be determined 
by the condition of commerce and trade, nor even of the money market, 
but rather by the price of Government bonds and the convenience and ad- 
vantage of the banks, just as the increase in National bank circulation is 
to a great extent determined by similar considerations. 

Unfortunately, as has already been pointed out, it cannot under the 
existing system be avoided, that the Treasury play a leading part in the 
regulating of the money supply. To minimize this undesirable situation, 
the recommendation of the committee, that all Government funds—except 
the gold reserve and a reasonable working balance—should be, under legal 
authority to be obtained, deposited in the National banks upon proper se- 
curity and that a reasonable rate of interest, not less than two per cent., 
be exacted by the Government upon its deposits, deserves every considera- 
tion. This would assure a return by the banks in times of superabundant 
ease of the deposits which cannot be legitimately employed, while in turn 
in times of activity the Treasury would be in a better position to again 
supply the funds not wanted because not needed in times of inactivity. 

On the other hand, extraordinary conditions will arise, as has often been 
and as again will be the case, when even our large volume of currency 
becomes temporarily insufficient and a situation is created which, when 
aggravated by distrust and loss of confidence, brings forth disaster, such as 
we are unfortunately acquainted with and under which the country has 
repeatedly been made to suffer severely for extended periods. Even with 
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our undesirable fiscal system it should be possible to devise methods 
through the adoption of which extreme convulsions and suffering, such as 
we have periodically experienced, can be at least in part alleviated and 
against a recurrence of which we should seek to protect ourselves instead 
of being satisfied in these times of prosperity with the thought of “after us 
the deluge.” 

We cannot, I know, finally settle this all important question in this 
Chamber—but we can and should lead the way, and I believe the country 
expects us to do so. In the desire, therefore, that something be done by 
the Chamber which shall at once put this important subject into shape for 
serious consideration and practical treatment if results are to be attained, 
I move as follows: 

“That the report of the committee on finance and currency be received 
and placed on file, and further, 

That the president of this Chamber name five of its members who shall 
have power to invite and join with experienced men from other centres to 
act as a commission, which shall carefully consider the subject of currency 
reform and eventually report its conclusions, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the President of the United States.” 

The motion was carried. 


A WELL-DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 
A GRACEFUL compliment is paid to the Hon. Hugh H. Hanna, of In- 


dianapolis, by Mr. Charles A. Conant in his new book, published by 

Harper & Bros., “The Principles of Money and Banking.” Mr. 
Hanna, as organizer of the great conventions in Indianapolis which contrib- 
uted to the enactment of the gold standard law, rendered services which 
led the New York Chamber of Commerce to order an oi] portrait of him for 
their new building. Mr. Conant was associated with Mr. Hanna in the 
work for sound money, and gives a brief sketch of the history of the move- 
ment in the chapter on “The Evolution of the Gold Standard.” Mr, Conant 
was also one of the members of the Commission on International Exchange, 
of which Mr. Hanna was Chairman, which did so much to secure stable 
exchange in the Philippines, Mexico and Panama, and sought the same ob- 
ject in other countries. Mr. Conant indicates his admiration for the man 
who bore a large share in the burden of these contests by dedicating his 
new book “to Hugh H. Hanna, whose unselfish labors have done so much 
to establish a sound monetary system in America and extend it to other 
parts of the world.” 


A FORTUNE HONORABLY ACQUIRED. 


T is asserted by the “Chicago Journal” that Marshall Field’s great for- 
| tune was free from taint. The “Journal” says: 

“Though Marshall Field’s fortune is one of the greatest ever accu- 
mulated by man, there is no tainted money in it. That is his epitaph and 
eulogy. He began with nothing and in fifty years gathered together a hun- 
dred millions. Where else on earth, and in what other time, would such a 
career have been possible? The progress of this man from obscure poverty 
to enormous wealth is a magnificent testimonial to the resources of the 
country, the prosperity of its population, the excellence of its institutions. 
Only among a free people, under a government that protects without ham- 
pering the governed, could such a phenomenon appear.” 

















TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK 


BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
—Concluded. 


SUNDRY FORMS FOR THE ESTATES DIVISION OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


HE exact form of the Tax Book—in which property upon which the 
trust company is to pay taxes as agent or trustee or in other capac- 
ities is listed—will vary according to local conditions. The forms 

given herewith are adapted to use in the State of Ohio. Figure 75 shows a 
form for the record of taxes on city property. The record covers two pages, 


City Property. 








‘1G. 75.—TAx-Book (City PROPERTY), RIGHT-HAND PAGE. 
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Fic. 75.—TAx-Book (CITY PROPERTY), LEFT-HAND PAGE. 


Out of Town Property. 




















Fia. 76.—TAx-Book (OuT-OF-TOWN PROPERTY) LEFT-HAND PAGE. 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZLNE, page 31. 
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the second page shown in the figure being opposite the first. The same is 
true of the record of taxes on out-of-town property, the two pages of which 


are shown in Figure 76. Figure 77 shows a form for record of taxes on 


Out of Town Property. 











Fic. 76.—TAx-BookK (OuT-OF-TOWN PROPERTY), RIGHT-HAND PAGE. 
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Fic. 77.—Tax Book (PERSONAL PROPERTY). 


personal property, and Figure 78 a form for the record of water rents. These 
forms should all be used under one cover, either permanently bound or in 
loose-leaf form. 


Water. 
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Fia. 78.—TAx-Book (WATER TAXES). 


Trust companies doing a considerable probate business, especially if they 
are called upon to administer large estates, find it necessary to keep a Probate 
Claim Docket, the standard form of which is shown in Figure 79. This may 


PROBATE CLAIM DOCKET. 


Provate Court No. 2218 1'| | Date of Letters,_‘ LS, 1599 _ Estate of Me rrr. R. Nol Deceased 
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Fic, 79.—PROBATE CLAIM DOCKET. 


be used either in a permanently bound book or in a loose-leaf binder. This 
form provides for a complete list of all claims presented against each estate, 
with all necessary details regarding each claim. Attention has already been 
called, in Figure 6*, to the Probate Settlement Docket, also used by some 
companies. 


*BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, August, 1905, page 176. 
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For every payment made by a trust company in behalf of any of its 
trusts, it is of course imperative that a voucher be obtained. In the handling 
of many trusts, such as that of executor, a voucher for every item of expendi- 
ture must be filed with the court at the times when reports are submitted to 
the court. Because of this fact, some companies deem it advisable to obtain 
for each expenditure two vouchers, one marked ‘‘ original” and the other 
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Fic. 80.—V oUCHER. 


‘‘duplicate;” the former is to be filed with the court, and the latter to be 
retained by the company. 

Figure 80 shows a common form of voucher. Before payment of the bill 
described, the voucher is marked ‘‘ correct” by the bookkeeper, and ‘“‘ ap- 
proved for payment” by the Trust Officer. The size of this voucher is 84 by 
7 inches. It is intended to be folded once, crosswise, so that when filed away 
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Fig. 82.—TrRust DEPARTMENT CHECK, 
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the information given on the back, shown in Figure 81 may be easily read. 
The vouchers for each trust are numbered 
TRUST DEPARTMENT consecutively as_ issued. For keeping 
: ‘ 7. track of the proper numbers to be given 
’ aSO00 to vouchers as issued, a convenient device 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY is to have on large card-boards, or pasted on 
OF PITTSBURGH 

Pi ae the covers of the department check-book, a 
REAR. | list of the different trusts in alphabetical 
Loli An. Williaa order, the name of each trust being followed 
; by a list of numbers succeeding those of the 
Hatt J. Witt fits current voucher numbers. As each voucher 
; is issued, the number given it is scratched 
off the list of numbers; so that the correct 
number for the next voucher issued is 
‘von Regret ; readily seen without the trouble of referring 

— Wows & , oS” to the journal of the trust concerned. 
ts sal, This department urually keeps its unin- 
- er > ahem vested funds on deposit with the banking 
—— department of the company, and makes all 
Hranerqek S000 payments by check: and the memorandum 
‘*‘ Check No.——” in Figure 81 refers to the 
number of such a check. A customary form 
for the department check is shown in Figure 
82. The bookkeeper gets the debit items for 
entry in the books of this department from 
the stubs of this check book. He obtains 
the credit items from credit slips, one form 

of which is shown in Figure 83. 

Statements of accounts required by the 
courts are usually made on ordinary journal- 
ruled statement paper, the entries being 
made in chronological order, items for 
principal account not being separated from those for income account. 
In monthly or annual statements to beneficiaries or to the makers of 
trusts, however, the items on the two accounts should be shown 
separately. Figures 84, 85 and 86 show different forms for statements to 
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Fig. 85.—STATEMENT TO BENEFICIARIES. 


beneficiaries, designed, as will be seen, to show separately the items in 
principal and income accounts. That shown in Figure 86 is arranged for use 
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The National Safe Deposit, Savings and Trust Company of the District of Columbia. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig, 84.—STATEMENT TO BENEFICIARIES. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 
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Fic. 86.—STATEMENT TO BENEFICIARIES. 
in connection with the individual trust journal shown in Figure 14.t The 
statement, it will be noted, is practically a copy of the journal; and; the 
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stenographer simply copies the entries from the journal without inter- 
mediate copying by the bookkeeper. 

It is a growing custom for individuals to deposit their wills with trust 
companies, especially in cases where the trust company is made executor. 
In receiving wills the trust company undertakes to safely keep same and to 
deposit them with the proper authorities as soon as possible after the decease 
of the testator. Figure 87 shows a form for the Record of Wills on File. 
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Fic. 87.—RECORD OF WILLS ON FILE. 


This is a card form, the ecards being kept in a case in the vault, and being 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

In the above articles the writer has attempted to give the principal kinds 
of records and forms used by the average trust company to record the history 
of its business in the trust department. There are of course companies under- 
taking special lines of work which eall for varieties of forms not included in 
the above sketch; and besides forms for such special lines of work, the 
individual preferences of the officers in different companies add many forms 
of greater or less utility which from the nature of the case it would be neither 
possible nor useful to attempt to include here. There is also a class of forms, 
legal or semi-legal in character, which the trust company uses constantly in 
its trust department, but which it has not not seemed best to discuss in the 
present articles. These include forms of bonds, stock certificates, voting 
trust certificates, certificates of participation and so forth. The exact form 
of such documents depends in the first instance upon the particular con- 
tract involved, and in the second instance upon the individual views and 
preferences of the lawyer or lawyers who prepare them. And while there 
is of course a general similarity in the forms used, the considerations just 
named result in such differences in details in documents of this character that 
it would be difficult to fix upon what could be called standard forms. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RESERVE QUESTION.* 


By EDMUND D. FISHER, 
SECRETARY FLATBUSH TRUST COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


ESERVES for trust companies is the vital question at the present time 
R in New York State, particularly because a bill on the subject is pend- 
ing before the Legislature. This bill amends the banking law by in- 
serting a new section to be known as section one hundred and sixty-four, 
and provides that “every trust company shall at all times have on hand in 
lawful money of the United States an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
centum of the aggregate amount of its deposits, if its principal place of 
business is located in any city of the State having a population of eight 
hundred thousand and over; an amount equal to at least ten per centum of 
the aggregate amount of its deposits, if its principal place of business is 
located elsewhere in the State. The amount thus to be kept on hand shall 
be called its lawful money reserve. One-half of such lawful money reserve 
may consist of money on deposit, subject to call with any bank or trust com” 
pary in this State having a capital of at least two hundred thousand dollars, 
and approved by the Superintendent of Banks as a depositary of lawful 
money reserve.” 

The New York State Bankers’ Association, which is said to be responsi- 
ble for this measure, has for some time given voice to the feeling that the 
banks were placed in a disadvantageous position in relation to trust com- 
panies. This was corrected a few years ago to some extent by equalizing 
the State tax to one per centum on the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of both classes of institutions, and last year when a bill was passed requir- 
ing trust companies, on the call of the Superintendent of Banks, to report 
quarterly and simultaneously with State banks. The reserve question would 
thus seem to be the last one at issue, unless the banks desire actually to 
become trust companies. It must, however, be recognized that there is a 
broad field of usefulness for each class of institution. Certain localities re- 
quire strictly the commercial bank, while some neighborhoods are better 
served by the trust company. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS OF THE VARIOUS STATES. 


The subject under discussion naturally falls under two heads: Is a re- 
serve necessary for trust companies, and if so, what reserve shall be re- 
quired by law? It will be helpful to a fair understanding of this matter to 
examine the laws of various States on the subject. Twenty-two States, 
either by law or through the regulations of a supervising authority, require 
trust companies to keep reserves, as is shown by the following tables: 


*Summary of an address before the Brooklyn Chapter American Institute of Bank 
Clerks, January 25. 
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| 
Per cent. Propor- Propor- | 
of reserve ————_ of tion in tion of Other reserve. 
required. cepostts. banks. cash. 


CALIFORNIA 

Large cities... 26 
CONNECTICUT b 4 *Also K.R.bonds legal 
for Savings banks, 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS. .....+-++++ 
Large cities... 
KAMBAB. .ccccccccoce 


Commercial 

Demand 2 2% *Also U.S., State and 
municipal bonds in 
lieu of bank balances 


SBM 
So 


KENTUCKY 
Large cities... 
LOUISIANA f 
MAINE b Demand up to 
ten days..... § *5% may consist 


U.S. bonds, etc. 
MASSACHUSETTS.... Demand up to 
ten days..... g *5¢ in bonds of Com 
monwealth. 
MICHIGAN........... 2 Demand. ...... 
MONTANA. - 2 Demand. ...... 
NEW JERSEY.. f Demand....... 
NEw MEXIco... f 
Demand up to 
ten days..... ; *5% U.S. bonds, ete. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Large cities... 
Soutu DAKOTA.... 


TEXAS 

UTAH i 
Large cities... 2 Commercial 

Savings De- 

BR cccsise 


WEST VIRGINIA.... i Demand. 
WYOMING 2: 


It is thus found that twenty-two States require a reserve for trust com 
panies, while sixteen differentiate between balances in banks and actual 
cash on hand, five recognizing United States bonds or other approved secu- 
rities in lieu of bank deposits. The average reserve for twenty-two States, 
omitting from the calculation the maximum for large cities, the minimum 
rate for time deposits, and making no deductions for time or trust deposits, 
is found to be 18 2-11 per cent. This percentage is based upon a range from 
fifteen per cent. to twenty-five per cent., only five States making any dis- 
tinction as to size of cities. The sixteen States differentiating between 
cash and balances require an average reserve of 17.49 per cent., calling for 
bank balances of 11.04 per cent. and actual cash of 6.45 per cent. 

In view of the attitude of so many States on the subject, there would 
seem to be no question that when the matter is given any consideration by 
legislators it is deemed necessary to require a substantial reserve for com- 
mercial and demand deposits. When time deposits have been referred to, 
ten per cent. is the minimum rate mentioned, and every trust company of- 
ficer well knows that so-called “trust funds” are generally invested, and 
cannot possibly be subject to reserve requirements except as to uninvested 
balances. 

The quarterly report of trust companies bearing date November 9, 1905, 
shows total deposits of $1,092,850,000, of which $184,935,000 was in form of 
trust funds and certificates of deposit, say, sixteen per cent.; by far the 
greater proportion therefore being on demand. 

As a basis for determining what would be a fair maximum for the State 
of New York, take the reserve which is the average for the sixteen States 
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which have evidently given the subject the most careful consideration and 
analysis. This is 17.49 per cent. Deduct from 100 the sixteen per cent. 
proportion of time and trust companies now held by the companies of the 
State and make the following calculation: 17.49 : 100 : :: x : 84: the re- 
sult is 14.69 per cent. 

It will be seen from this standpoint that fifteen per cent. as the maximum 
rate proposed in the bill now pending is manifestly fair. The proportion 
of actual cash called for by the sixteen States is 6.45 per cent. The trust 
company financiers of New York City should certainly be conservative 
enough to better this by 1.05 and accept the rate of 7144, as provided by the 
measure now pending before the State Legislature. Five per cent. through 
the State, where deposits are not subject to such fluctuations as in the 
large cities, is not sufficiently below the average of 6.45 to be material. In 
fact. allowing a deduction of sixteen per cent. as before for time and trust 
deposits, the proportion for the minimum cash reserve would be 5.41. 

The writer as a trust company officer is therefore emphatically in favor 
of the reserve requirements proposed in the measure under discussion; 
namely, a maximum reserve of fifteen per cent., with 71% per cent. in actual 
cash. When trust companies were fewer they might have been justified in 
relying upon the banks for cash. Since they have become so numerous and 
in many instances active competitors in the same territory with banks, it 
is both unfair and unsafe for such a status to continue. It is surprising 
that the trust companies as a body have not frankly met this issue, rather 
than have permitted dictation by the banks of the State. Warning notes 
have been sounded for years by the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
the New York Clearing-House and more lately by the Superintendent of 
Banks. The time has come when these warnings must be heeded. The 
trust companies should now join the banks in supporting harmony of pur- 
pose, and with no note of discord work for the pasage of what must be con- 
sidered a sound, sane and conservative measure. : 


RELATIONS OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


and trust companies, was the burden of the address made on Thurs- 

day, January 25, before the American Institute of Bank Clerks of 
Brooklyn, by Mr. Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and author of the recent work on “Money and Banking.” 
Mr. Conant called attention to the fact that the National banks of New 
York and the country had not failed to grow steadily, in spite of the growth 
of the trust companies. The National banks of New York City, he pointed 
out, showed net earnings of only $5,059,428 in the year ending September 
1, 1894, but increased these earnings to $16,108,170 for the corresponding 
date of 1900, the year of industrial expansion, and showed earnings of 
$15,560,515 for the year ending September 1, 1905. The slight falling off in 
the total for 1905, Mr. Conant attributed to special conditions in the six 
months ending September 1, 1900, when earnings were $10,281,339, against 
only $5,826,831 for the preceding half of the year. That the distribution 
was more healthful in 1905, because it was more even, was shown by the 
fact that the net earnings for the first six months were $7,510,029, and for 
the second half of the year, $8,050,486. The National banks of the United 
States showed net earnings for the year ending March 1, 1894, of $52,422,069, 
and paid dividends of 6.8 per cent, upon their capital. For the year ending 
March 1, 1900, net earnings were $69,981,810, and dividends paid were 7.9 


[an there is room enough in the financial world for both the banks 
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per cent. For the year ending March 1, 1905, net earnings were $105,196,154, 
and dividends paid were 9.2 per cent. 

A growth of two hundred per cent. in eleven years in New York and one 
hundred per cent. in the country at large, Mr. Conant considered evidence 
that the banks were getting their share of the new business legitimately 
pertaining to commercial banking. He pointed out that there were several 
differences between National banks and trust companies, and that because 
of these differences it was not necessary to require from trust companies 
the same reserve as from banks. National banks were endowed by the 
Federal Government with the note-issuing function and with the legal privi- 
lege of carrying as cash the reserves of National banks throughout the 
country. They were thus the pivot of the whole National banking system, 
and were justly required to keep adequate reserves to meet great emergen- 
cies as well as current demands. The speaker believed that it was quite 
proper to require some reserves from trust companies and that the recom- 
mendation of Bank Superintendent Kilburn was not a bad one—that trust 
companies should keep against deposits payable on demand a reserve of 
fifteen per cent., of which one-third should be in legal-tender money. 

He believed that the interests of both National banks and trust com- 
panies would be promoted by harmony of action, rather than by hostility, 
since each had an important function to perform in the evolution of the 
financial power of New York. 


GEO. W. YOUNG ON THE RESERVE QUESTION. 


W. Young, of New York, on the question of increasing the trust 
company reserves. He says, in part: 

“The report of the Banking Superintendent up to the beginning of 1905 
shows that the deposits of the trust companies of New York city amounted 
to $1,014,730,542. Of this amount $269,707,402 were deposits in trust, while 
$593,332,331 came under the head of ‘general deposits.’ The third group, 
comprising the $151,190,808, consisted of amounts due trust companies, 
Savings banks, banks and bankers. 

Of the °$593,832,331 characterized as ‘general deposits,’ a very large 
proportion is in time deposits, against which it is not pretended that a cash 
reserve should be maintained, any more than it is that one should be main- 
tained against the $269,707,402 of deposits in trust proper. Just what pro- 
portion of the trust company deposits might come under the head of a bank- 
ing business is entirely uncertain. Available data bearing on the subject 
are too inadequate for a specific statement. There is one fact, however, 
which is illuminating. It is found in the relative clearings of the trust 
companies and those of banks. As has been pointed out, the New York 
trust companies, with two exceptions, withdrew from clearing-house facili- 
ties when the rule regarding reserve became operative. During the year 
1903 the clearances of the banks aggregated $64,724,920,947. Those of the 
trust companies during the same year, five companies not reporting, amount- 
ed to only $4,632,034,356. This was slightly in excess of seven per cent. of 
the bank clearances. In 1904 the bank clearances through the clearing-house 
amounted to $68,071,858,413. During the same year, five companies still not 
reporting, the clearances of trust companies, as represented by all checks 
paid against deposits, amounted to only $4,929,048,797. 

As the facts just cited show, to require a cash reserve against the total 
trust company deposit would ‘be to impose upon them the necessity of main- 


T HE “North American Review” for February contains an article by Geo. 
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taining such a reserve against enormous amounts which of right should be 
exempted from entailing such conditions. 

The reserve proposed is not a necessity demonstrated. The record of 
experience is not available for that line of argument. The most that is 
claimed is that it is a necessity threatened. 

The inference sought to be drawn is that between the trust company 
depositors and the loss of their deposits there is no safeguard, no matter 
how faithful to their responsibilities the trust companies may have been in 
the past. 

It is in this suggestion that there lurks so much of misrepresentation. 
or at least misunderstanding. It tends to becloud several very important 
facts. It ignores the vast resources behind which, as a matter of fact, the 
trust company depositors have been intrenched and their interests safe- 
guarded. It obscures the very imporiant fact of the restrictions regarding 
investments and the maintenance of security deposits with the State under 
which trust companies are placed, and it leaves out of the reckoning not 
only the vast trust company capital and surplus of over $200,000,000, but 
it takes no account of the actual cash reserve which in practice is main- 
tained by the trust companies. 

Against their total deposits of $1,014,730,542, at the heginning of 1905, 
the trust companies of the city of New York had cash in bank amounting 
to $158,555,903, and cash in hand amounting to $31,302,136. The law re- 
quires that the banks maintain a cash reserve of twenty-five per cent. on 
deposits. This applies to their trust company deposits, as well as those of 
individuals. The banks, therefore, had in their vaults on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1905, twenty-five per cent. of the $158,555,903 of trust company deposits, 
or $39,638,975. This was ready trust company money. Jt was just as 
available as the $31,302,136 actually in the trust company strong boxes. 
In other words, here was a total cash reserve of nearly $71,000,000 actually 
maintained by the trust companies. It is over two per cent. in excess of 
the cash reserve recommended by the Superintendent of Banking. If it be 
cbjected as an injustice to the banks that they carried over half of this 
and paid interest on it, the answer is that they did not have to carry it 
and pay interest on it it they did not so elect, and that their action pre- 
sumably was prompted by their interests. 

If the banks really feel that the lack of a cash reserve in the trust com- 
panies’ vaults is a menace to depositors, the query naturally arises as to 
why they do not take a step, easily within their own power, to remedy the 
error. By the very simple process of refusing to pay interest on trust com- 
pany deposits, they could force into the trust company vaults the reserve 
which they think it so necessary to have there. It is curious that this 
solution of the problem never occurred to any of the banking interests 
which have been so active in pressing the proposed trust company reserve 
legislation.” 


VALUE OF ORGANIZED EFFORT. 


the trust companies of the State of New York, Mr. Young said: 

“The Comptroller of the Currency, who honors us with his presence 
here tonight, estimated last year that the banking power ef the world 
amounted $33,607,000,000, of which the United States contributed nearly 
$14,000,000, twenty-five per cent. of which, or something over $3,750,000,000, 
being contributed by the trust companies of the United States, nearly one- 


A T a recent dinner given by Mr. Geo. W. Young to the Presidents of 
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half of which was represented by the resources of the trust companies of th: 
State of New York. 

Our growth in resources within the past decade have been phenomena! 
approximating $1,000,000,000, and the depositors, sharing in our profits in 
the receipt of interest on their accounts, number nearly 250,000, whic! 
undoubtedly represents a clientele of over a million. 

We have paid our stockholders in dividends during the past ten years th 
enormous sum of $60,000,000, and our surplus and capital amount to ove: 

220,000,000, and incidentally we are now contributing yearly to the State 
of New York an annual tax of over $2,000,000. This tremendous growth 1 
resources and power, apart from the responsibilities which of necessil 
accompany any such power, must necessarily impress us with the wisdomoi 
close co-operation and the maintenance and extension of this Trust Com- 
pany Association. 

This association should not be permitted to degenerate into a mere p< 
functory organization, but should become and continue an agency of eve! 
increasing power and usefulness. Such an organization as this, representing 
such powerful forces, should be safeguarded almost to the same extent 
the institutions which compose it, and should be a vital instrumentality o 
effectiveness and a source of originating influence. 

Other banking interests of this State realize the strength and effectiy 
ness and necessity of organization thoroughly systematized. They ha\ 
their Bankers’ Sections and other agencies ever alert and aggressive. | 
New York city they have their clearing-house, a time-honored associatic 
which stands (in the public mind at least) for what is conservative 
finance, for a trust company to become a member of which, is, as we 
know, as difficult as the proverbial passing of the camel through the needle 
eye, or the entrance of the rich man into the kingdom. 

Most of the trust companies, on the other hand, for some time past ha 
among other things in the matter of their clearance stood alone. 

I am not prepared to say that this standing alone has been or is t! 
wisest course for the general public interest. Such a result, however, wha 
ever else it indicates, is proof of the increasing strength of these corpo! 
tions. Nevertheless, in my opinion, the old-time relations between the tru 
companies and other financial institutions should either be restored an 
renewed—if they can be said to have been interrupted—or a closer allian< 
among trust companies themselves through this organization or otherwis 
must be entered into. 

The precise form as well as the substance of the close> alliance must 
the subject of conference, discussion and recommendation, and only th« 
final decision. 

In any such alliance it must be apparent to all that the day of taxati: 
without representation is past and the trust companies have the right 
expect to be consulted in the consideration of all questions of financia 
policy affecting the people of this great State. They have earned the rig! 
at least to have a voice in all questions relating to the regulation of thei 
own affairs. 

There is a reserve power within us which, if exercised, we can be entirely 
confident will be abundantly sufficient to carry into effect any wise deter- 
mination which we may come to in this matter. 

No other financial interest should be in advance of ourselves in making 
suggestions to us. Trust companies should lead and not follow in wha 
makes for real progress in the financial future of their own institutions, and 
while giving due consideration and weight to tradition and old practices 
there is no reason that they should concede that innovation is heresy.” 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


UPERINTENDENT KILBURN, of the New York State Banking Depart- 
S ment, issued a statement on January 22d showing the condition of the 
eighty-two trust companies in this State on January 1, 1906. This 
statement is based on the extra report called for by the State Banking 
Department, in order to afford comparison with the January report in pre- 
vious years. 

The total resources are $1,312,799.130, a decrease of $51,216,885, as com- 
pared with January 1, 1905, when the total resources were $1,364,016,015. 
The aggregate of the loans on collateral is $656,945,362, a decrease of 
$24,504,352, as compared with the aggregate on January 1, 1905, when it was 
$681,449,715. The surplus, however, has increased $55,022,453. It is now 
$159,487,998, while one year ago it was but $104,465,545. The statistics follow: 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mcertgages $89,217,919 
Amount of stock and ‘bond investments 300,223,870 
Amount loaned on collaterals 656,945,362 
Other loans 75,407,431 
Overdrafts 118,118 
Due from banks, bankers and brokers 7,211,191 
Real estate 17,771,114 
Cash on deposit 123,149,941 
Specie 20,732,816 


926 
20d 


Legal tenders and notes of 4,083, 
Cash items 1,821,599 
Other assets 16,116,530 


Total $1,312,799,130 


Capital stock $64,850,000 
Surplus, on book value 159,487,998 
Deposits subject to check 816,529,425 
Certificates of deposit 93,689,685 
Amount due trust companies 
Amnoumt Guo Hanks OWE WAMIMGIS. «o.oo. ccvcccvcccccseccsees 
Preferred deposits as follows: 
Due savings banks 
Due savings and loan associations 1,070,967 
Due as executor, ete. 32,830,600 
Deposits preferred because of pledge 625 
Deposits otherwise preferred ,428,613 
Other liabilities 33,332,710 


$1,312,799,130 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Surplus on market value $165,712,13: 
Surplus after charging and crediting accrued interest .. 167,006, 
Interest and commissions received during the year 56,132, 69-¢ 
All other profits received during the year 11,007,7 
Amount of interest paid to and credited depositors during 

the year 
Amount of expenses of the institution during the year, 

excluding taxes 10,399,516 
Amount of dividends on capital stock declared durin? year 10,227,750 
Taxes paid during the year 2,301,390 
Amount of deposits made by order of court 4,268,448 
Amount of deposits on which interest is allowed 991,213,737 
Amount of bonds and. mortgages invested in during year 173,996,833 
Amount received from bonds and mortgages paid or sold 

during the year 150,773,594 
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PROPOSED RESERVE LAW. 


N January 24 Senator Stevens iniroduced a bill in the New York Leg 
O islature to amend the banking law so as to require trust companies 
to keep a fifteen per cent. reserve against deposits, if the princip2l 
place of business is in a city having a population of 800,000 or more, or a 
ten per cent. reserve elsewhere. One-half of such reserve may consist of 
money on deposit subject to call with any bank or trust company having 
a capital of at least $200,000 and approved by the Superintendent of Banks. 
If the reserve falls below the amount required, the trust company shall 
not increase its liabilities by new leans or dividends until ihe full amount 
has been restored. If the trust company fails to make good its reserve thirty 
days after notice has been served hy the Superintendent of Banks the com- 
pany shall be deemed insolvent. 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO STRENGTHEN BANK SUPERVISION. 


N his recent address to the Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 

| ciation at Washington, D. C., the Comptroller of the Currency made the 

following statement: “It is very hard to tell when the bank is beyond 
hope and really is insolvent.” 


This is the secret of the whole matter of bank supervision, as is shown 
by the common experience of bank supervisors of all kinds and degrees, Stat 
and National, in the field or in the office. 

The remedies suggested by the Comptroller are very good. However, ti 
real need of bank supervision in the United States, is legislation, State ani! 
national, giving the powers charged with supervision authority in thei 
discretion to close any bank which they deem to be conducted in an unsafe, 
dangerous, or unlawful manner. Uuder the present state of the Federal la 
as well as practically all of the State laws which the writer has examined, 
the supervisory departments can close a bank only when they know suc/ 
bank to be insolvent. 

The difficulty of determining at just what time solvency ceases and in- 
solvency begins is inherent. The bankers themselves in charge of the bank 
are often under the same difficulty, and are unable to name the exact da) 
upon which insolvency begun. However, all parties can determine, and do 
determine when there are practices being employed which are unsafe, and un 
lawful. When the supervisory departments meet these conditions the: 
should have power under the law to lock the door and apply for a Receive: 
The bank can defend in court against the application, and place the burde) 
upon the department of showing that the practices being carried on we! 
unsafe or illegal. 

If banks knew that the supervisor possessed such power under the law 
they would be careful; and the practices which lead to insolvency would no! 
be employed in bank management. This plan of beginning an action agains 
a bank to forfeit its charter for violations of the law is all right, but th: 
department should have the power to close the bank first, and bring th: 
action afterwards. There is too much notifying, and admonishing, and war) 
ing, and cautioning, requesting, and calling attention to violations of th: 
law; all of which is addressed to men who know that there is no vigor b« 
hind it all, which is compulsory; that it is merely advisory of their con- 
sciences. If the law is to say that certain practices are illegal, then it 
should also give power to the proper department effectually to put a sto} 
to such practices, and all the letter writing in the world will not ac 
complish this result. The law should determine and specify what practices 
are unsafe and illegal, and then give power to compel obedience. 

PAUL F. Cooper, 
Bank Commissioner Oklahoma Territory. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS—DELAY 
OF COMPTROLLER TO MAKE ASSESSMENTS. 


Supreme Court of the United States, October 17, 1905. 


GEORGE C. RANKIN, RECEIVER OF THE HUTCHINSON NATIONAL BANK US. EDWARD 
E. BARTON. 


In the case of a suit against a stockholder of a National bank to recover the 
amount of an assessment upon his stock, the statute of limitations com- 
mences to run from the time the Comptroller lays the assessment, and no 
delay of the Comptroller to make such order will set the statute in motion. 

As the power of the Comptroller is derived from a statute of the United States, 
it cannot be controlled or limited by the statutes of a State. 


In error to the Supreme Court of Kansas. 

McKENNA, J.: The question in this case is the application of the statute 
of limitations of a State to the liability of a stockholder of a National bank 
before the amount of such liability has been ascertained and assessed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The trial court held the statute applicable, 
and its judgment was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the State. 

The petition was filed November 138, 1902, and averred that the Hutchin- 
son National Bank became insolvent in 1893, and plaintiff in error was ap- 
pointed its Receiver. On July 9, 1894, the Comptroller of the Currency 
ordered an assessment of $75,000 upon the individual liability of the stock- 
holders, being $75 on each share, to pay the debts of the bank. After appli- 
cation of the amounts collected, and after further accounting, it was found 
necessary to make another assessment, and on November 20, 1900, the 
Comptroller of the Currency made another assessment of $19,000, being $19 
upon each share. It was averred “that said assessment was made just as 
soon as discovered, in the exercise of diligence, to be necessary, and just as 
soon as it was ascertained that the first assessment and assets of the bank 
were insufficient.” The amount due from defendant in, error was $627, for 
which judgment was prayed. A demurrer was sustained to the petition on 
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the ground that it showed on its face that the cause of the action was barred 
by the statute of limitations of the State. 

In sustaining this ruling, the Supreme Court of the State said: (1) “That 
although the cause of action arose under the act of Congress, which pre- 
scribed no limitation on the remedy against stockholders, the statute of the 
State applied; and (2) the statute commenced to run, not when the assess- 
ment was made against a stockholder, but was put in motion by delay in 
making the assessment. Prior decisions of the Supreme Court of the State 
were relied on for this conclusion. They established the local law to be, it 
was said, that when an act to be done is wholly within the control of the 
party suing, he must perform it within a reasonable time, and such time 
cannot extend the period within which the action would be barred if no such 
preliminary step were necessary. And it was decided that the averment of 
the petition, that the second assessment was made as soon as it was dis- 
covered to be necessary, was a mere conclusion of the pleader, which was 
countervailed by the facts alleged. 

We think the court overlooked the official character and power of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the decisions of this ccurt declaring them. 
A National bank is an instrumentality of the United States; its circulating 
notes are guaranteed by the United States; and if the United States should be 
compelled to pay them, the United States has a paramount lien on the assets 
of the bank for reimbursement. The administration of the bank’s assets is, 
therefore, vested in the Comptroller of the Currency as an officer of the 
United States. He appoints the Receiver, and directs his acts. The indi- 
vidual liability of a stockholder can only be enforced by his order. The 
provision is as much for the benefit of the stockholders as for the United 
States, and it is indispensable to the bringing of a suit against the stock- 
holder. In other words, the liability dates from the order of the Comptroller. 

It was said in Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall, 498, 505, 19 L. ed. 476, 478: 
“It is for the Comptroller to decide when it is necessary to institute proceed- 
ings against the stockholders to enforce their personal liability, and whether 
the whole or part, and, if only a part, how much, shall be collected. These 
questions are referred to his judgment and discretion, and his determination 
is conclusive. The stockholders cannot controvert it. It is not to be ques- 
tioned in the litigation that may ensue. He may make it at such time as he 
may deem proper, and upon such data as shall be satisfactory to him. This 
action on his part is indispensable whenever the personal liability of the 
stockholders is sought to be enforced, and must precede the institution of 
suit by the Receiver. The fact must be distinctly averred in all such cases, 
and, if put in issue, must be proved.” Subsequent cases have reiterated 
the doctrine (McDonald vs. Thompson, 184 U. S. 71, 46 L. ed. 437, 22 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 297; Studebaker vs. Perry, 184 U. S. 258, 46 L. ed. 528, 22 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 463). 

As the power of the Comptroller is derived from a statute of the United 
States, it cannot be controlled or limited by State statutes. 

A motion is made by defendant in error to dismiss the writ of error for 
want of jurisdiction in this court. It is manifest from what we have said 
that the motion is without foundation. 

Judgment reversed and cause remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 
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RIGHT OF STOCKHOLDERS TO INSPECT BOOKS OF BANK—REMEDY 
IN SUCH CASE—POWER OF STATE COURTS. 


Supreme Court of the United States, October 30, 1905. 
J. W. GUTHRIE, ET AL., US. HENRY 0. HARKNESS. 


A stockholder of a National bank has a right to inspect its books for a 
legitimate purpose, and this right may be enforced by mandamus, 

The court will not compel such an inspection under all circumstances, but in 
issuing the writ will exercise a sound discretion, and grant the application 
under proper safeguards to protect the interests of all concerned. 

A writ of mandamus in such case may be issued by a State court. 


In error to the Supreme Court of the State of Utah to review a judg- 
ment which affirmed a judgment of the District Court for the Second Judi- 
cial District of Weber county in that State, awarding a writ of mandamus 
to compel the directors of a National bank to permit a stockholder to inspect 
the books at such times as would not interfere with the business of the bank. 

The defendant in error was the owner of nearly one-fifth of the capital 
stock of the Commercial National Bank, of Ogden, Utah. As such shareholder 
he applied for leave to inspect the books, accounts, and loans of the bank, 
which was refused him. He alleged the reasons for seeking such inspection 
to be that he might ascertain the value of his stock in the bank, and whether 
the business affairs of the same had been conducted according to law. He 
charged that loans had been made to the patrons of the bank of more than 
one-tenth of the capital stock, in violation of law, and that an inspection of 
the books, accounts, and loans of the bank would reveal other irregularities. 
Upon the hearings in the District Court the following findings of fact were 
made: 

“1. That the Commercial National Bank of Ogden, Utah, is a corporation 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United States; 
that said corporation is doing a banking business in Ogden City, Weber 
county, State of Utah; that the capital stock of said bank is $100,000, divided 
into 1,000 shares of the par value of $100 per share. 

2. That the defendants are directors and have under their control and in 
their possession all books, papers, accounts, and loans of said Commercial 
National Bank. 

3. That there is no acting Cashier of said bank, and that there has been 
no such Cashier since the 1st day of November, 1902; that J. W. Guthrie is 
President, A. R. Heywood Vice-President, and R. T. Hume is Assistant 
Cashier of said bank. 

4. That on or about the ist day of February, 1903, plaintiff made a 
demand upon said directors, at the banking house of said bank, and also 
upon J. W. Guthrie, as President, A. R. Heywood as Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of said bank, and upon R. T. Hume, as Assistant Cashier of 
said bank, for permission to permit plaintiff to inspect all books, accounts, 
and loans of the said bank, and plaintiff made demand for such inspection 
at such time or times as would not interfere with the proper conducting 
and operating of said bank. 

5. That each and all of said persons refused permission to plaintiff to 
inspect the said books, accounts, and loans of said bank at any time or at all 
and they still refuse to permit such inspection. 

6. That the plaintiff is the owner and has in his possession 18344 shares 
of the capital stock of said bank, of the par value of $18,333.33, and that said 
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stock appears on the stock books of said bank in the name of the said 
plaintiff. 

That plaintiff sought and now seeks the inspection of the books, accounts, 
and loans of said bank for the purpose of ascertaining the true financial con- 
dition of said bank, and also for the purpose of ascertaining the value of his 
stock in said bank, and also for the purpose of ascertaining whether the busi- 
ness affairs of the said bank have been conducted according to law. 

The court further finds that sufficient reason exists for the inspection of 
said books and accounts of said bank.” 

Upon this finding the court entered a judgment requiring the defendants 
to permit the plaintiff to inspect the books, accounts, and loans of the bank 
at such time or times as would not interfere with the business of the bank. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court: 

While the State has no power to enact legislation contravening the Fed- 
eral laws for the control of National banks (Davis vs. Elmira Sav. Bank, 
161 U. S. 275), Congress has provided that, for actions against them at law 
or in equity, they shall be deemed citizens of the State in which they are 
located, and that in such cases the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States shall have such jurisdiction only as they would have in cases between 
individual citizens of the same State (25 Stat. at L. 433, chap. 866, U. S. 
Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 508). If the stockholders had the legal right to enforce 
inspection, there is no room to question the authority of the State courts to 
enforce the right by granting the proper relief in a judicial proceeding. 
(Petri vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 142 U. S. 644; Continental Nat. Bank vs. 
Buford, 191 U. S. 119-123.) 

Upon review in the Supreme Court of Utah, the judgment of the District 
Court was affirmed, it being held that it was the common-law right of the 
shareholder to have the inspection demanded, and that the same had not 
been cut down by the act of Congress regulating the business of National 
banks (27 Utah, 248, 75 Pac. 624). 

There can be no question that the decisive weight of American authority 
recognizes the common-law right of the shareholder, for proper purposes and 
under reasonable regulations as to place and time, to inspect the books of the 
corporation of which he is a member. Morawetz, in his work on Private Cor- 
porations, § 473, vol. 1, says: 

“However, in the United States the prevailing doctrine appears to be that 
the individual shareholders in a corporation have the same right as the 
members of an ordinary partnership to examine their company’s books, 
although they have no power to interfere with the company’s management.” 

In many of the States this right has been recognized in statutes which 
are generally held to be merely in affirmance of the common law. Nor do 
we find the authorities making an exception as to this right when a corpora- 
tion which does a banking business is the subject of consideration. 

It is said to be customary for banking companies in England to insert in 
their constitutions a provision forbidding the inspection of customers’ accounts 
by shareholders or creditore (Morgan’s Case [1884] L. R. 28 Ch. Div. 620; 
Cook, Corp. § 517, note). The subject appears to be now regulated by statute 
in England (Cook, Corp. § 518). In Cockburn vs. Union Bank, 13 La. Ann. 
289, it was held that a stockholder in the Union Bank of Louisiana had the 
right to a writ of mandamus to compel the officers of the bank to allow him 
the privilege of inspecting the discount books of the bank within proper 
and reasonable hours, and in the course of the opinion it was said: 
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“A stockholder in a corporation possesses all his individual rights, except 
so far as he is deprived of them by the charter or the law of the land; as 
long, then, as the charter or the rules and by-laws passed in conformity there- 
to, and the law, do not restrict his individual rights, he possesses them in 
full, and can demand to exercise them. It cannot be denied that it is the 
right of everyone to see that his property is well managed, and to have access 
to the proper sources of knowledge in this respect.” 

This case was cited with approval in State ex rel. Burke vs. Citizens’ 
Bank, 51 La. Ann. 426, and Tuttle vs. Iron Nat. Bank, 170 N. Y. 9-12. In the 
latter case it was said: “The principle upon which a stockholder is allowed 
access to the books of a corporation is as applicable to the case of a banking 
corporation as it is to any other kind of corporation.” 

In State ex rel. Doyle vs. Laughlin, 53 Mo. App. 542, a stockholder in an 
incorporated bank had been denied by the directors the right to inspect the 
books for the purpose of acquainting himself with the conduct of its affairs, 
and to learn how it was managed. The court there held that he was entitled 
to a writ of mandamus to compel the inspection, and this, notwithstanding 
the bank contended that it occupied such a confidential and trust relation to 
its customers and depositors that it wovld be a breach of duty on its part 
to open up the books to the inspection of the relator. The authorities are 
fully examined, and the right of the shareholders to inspect the books for 
proper purposes and at proper times is recognized (In Re Steinway, 159 
N. Y. 251; Com. ex. rel. Sellers vs. Phoenix Iron Co, 105 Pa. 111). To the 
same effect are Deaderick vs. Wilson, 8 Baxt. 108-137; Lewis vs. Brainerd, 
53 Vt. 520; and Huylar vs. Cragin Cattle Co., 40 N. J. Eq. 392-398. In the 
latter case it was said: 

“Stockholders are entitled to inspect the books of the company for proper 
purposes at proper times . . . and they are entitled to such inspection 
though their only object is to ascertain whether their affairs have been prop- 
erly conducted by the directors or managers. Such a right is necessary to 
their protection. To say that they have the right, but that it can be enforced 
only when they have ascertained, in some way without the books, that their 
affairs have been mismanaged, or that their interests are in danger, is prac- 
tically to deny the right in the majority of cases. Oftentimes frauds are 
discoverable only by examination of the books by an expert accountant. 
The books are not the private property of the directors or managers, but are 
the records of their transactions as trustees for the stockholders.” 

The right of inspection rests upon the proposition that those in charge of 
the corporation are merely the agents of the stockholders, who are the real 
owners of the property. (Cincinnati Volksblatt Co. vs. Hoffmeister, 62 Ohio 
St. 189-201.) 

It is suggested in argument that, if the shareholder has this right, it may 
be abused, in that he may make an improper use of the knowledge thus 
gained. There is nothing in this record, however, to suggest, by way of ar- 
gument or testimony, that the shareholder desired the information which the 
books would give for other than a lawful purpose. On the other hand, there 
is a distinct finding that the inspection was desired for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the true financial condition of the bank, and for the purpose of 
enabling the complainant to find out the value of his stock and whether its 
business was being conducted according to law. There is no suggestion that 
the complainant was acting in bad faith or from improper motives, or that 
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he was seeking in any way to misuse the information which the books would 
afford him. 

We need not hold that there may not be circumstances which would 
justify the courts in withholding relief to a stockholder seeking an examina- 
tion of the books and accounts of the bank. In the case before us no reason 
is shown for denying to the stockholder the right to know how his agents 
are conducting the affiairs of a concern of which he is part owner. Many 
legal rights may be the subjects of abuse, but cannot be denied for that rea- 
son. A director, who has the right to an examination of the books, may 
abuse the confidence reposed in him. Certainly this possibility will not be 
held to justify a denial of legal right, if such right exists in the shareholder. 
The possibility of the abuse of a legal right affords no ground for its denial. 
(State ex rel. Doyie vs. Laughlin, 53 Mo. App. 542; People ex rel. Gunst vs. 
Goldstein, 37 App. Div. 50.) The text-books are to the same effect as the de- 
cided cases. (Cook, Stocks & Stockholders, § 511; Boone, Banking, § 235; 
Angell & A. Priv. Corp. 607.) 

It does not follow that the courts will compel the inspection of the bank’s 
books under all circumstances. In issuing the writ of mandamus the 
court will exercise a sound discretion, and grant the right under proper 
safeguards to protect the interests of all concerned. The writ should not be 
granted for speculative purposes, or to gratify idle curiosity, or to aid a 
blackmailer, but it may not be denied to the stockholder who seeks the 
information for legitimate purposes (Re Steinway, 159 N. Y. 250; Thomp. 
Corp. §§ 4412 et seq.). 

We are unable to find in § 5211 (U. S. Rev. Stat. U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 
3498), requiring reports to be made to the Comptroller of the Currency, or in 
§ 5240 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3516), providing for the appointment of 
examiners to investigate the condition of National banks, anything which 
cuts down the usual common-law right in shareholders in such corporations. 

In § 5210 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901 p. 3498) it is provided that a list of 
shareholders shall be kept, subject to inspection by the shareholders and 
creditors of the corporation and the officers authorized to assess taxes under 
State authority. The purpose of this section seems obvious in view of 
the other provisions of the statute, authorizing taxation by the State, upon 
the shareholder (§ 5219 U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3502), and providing for 
the individual liability of the shareholder to an amount equal to his stock, 
in cases of insolvency. (Sec. 5151 U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3465.) 

This court has said that one, if not the principal, object of this section 
was to acquire information as to the shareholders upon whom may rest indi- 
vidual liability for contracts, debts, or other engagements of the bank. 
(Pauly vs. State Loan & T. Co. 165 U. S. 606, 608-621.) 

It is true that for some purposes a National bank is a public institu- 
tion, notwithstanding it is the subject of private ownership. It may issue 
bills, which circulate as part of the currency of the country. It is subject 
to examination, and, in a large measure, to the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. It is examined at stated periods, and may be the 
subject of special examination by order of the Comptroller. But it is owned 
by shareholders, like other banking institutions. It is subject by statute to 
be sued in the courts of the State (25. Stat. at L. 433, chap. 866, U. S. Comp. 
Stat. 1901, p. 508). 

There is nothing in the banking act, as we read it, which limits a share- 
holder or shareholders, seeking knowledge for a lawful purpose of an 
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institution in which they have a proprietary interest, to an application to 
the Comptroller for an examination by a public officer of the affairs of their 
company. A director need only own ten shares of the stock. (Rev, Stat. § 
5146, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3468.) The directors together need not 
necessarily own the controlling interest in the bank. Yet it is contended 
they, or the officers of their choice, may deny stockholders the privilege of 
inspecting, for legitimate purposes, the property which belongs to them. 

But, it is said, the right of the shareholder to inspect the books is cut 
off by § 5241 U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3517, providing “no association shall 
be subject to any visitorial powers other than such as are authorized by this 
title, or are vested in the courts of justice.” We are unable to find any defi- 
nition of “visitorial powers” which can be held to include the common-law 
right of the shareholder to inspect the books of the corporation. ‘‘Visitation” 
is defined by Bouvier (Law Dict. vol. 2. p. 1199) as follows: 

“The act of examining into the affairs of a corporation. The power of 
visitation is applicable only to ecclesiastical and eleemosynary corpora- 
tions. (1 Bl. Com. 480.) The visitation of civil corporations is by the gov- 
ernment itself, through the medium of the courts of justice. (See 2 Kent 
Com. 240.) In the United States, the legislature is the visitor of all cor- 
porations founded by it for public purposes. (Dartmouth College vs. Wood- 
ward, 4 Wheat. 518.) 

The origin and nature of ‘“visitorial’ power received full discussion in 
the case cited by Bouvier from 4 Wheaton. (See opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story in Dartmouth College Case, 4 Wheat. 673.) 

The meaning of this section was before Judge Baxter in the case of First 
Nat. Bank vs. Hughes, 6 Fed. 737, and of the meaning of the term “visitorial 
powers,” as used in § 5241, that learned judge said: 

“Visitation, in law, is the act of a superior or superintending officer, who 
visits a corporation to examine into its manner of conducting business, and 
enforce an observance of its laws and regulations. Burrill defines the word 
to mean ‘inspection; superintendence; direction; regulation.’ ” 

At common law the right of visitation was exercised by the King as to 
civil corporations, and as to eleemosynary ones, by the founder or donor 
(1 Cooley’s Bl. Com. 481). “In the United States the legislature is the 
visitor of all corporations created by it, where there is no individual founder 
or donor, and may direct judicial proceedings against such corporations for 
such abuses or neglects as would at common law cause a forfeiture of their 
charters” (1 Cooley’s Bl. Com. 482, note). 

In the case before us the Supreme Court of Utah quotes from Merrill on 
Mandamus, as follows: 

“Visitors of corporations have power to keep them within the legitimate 
sphere of their operations, and to correct all abuses of authority, and to 
nullify all irregular proceedings. In America there are very few corpora- 
tions which have private visitors, and, in the absence of such, the State is the 
visitor of all corporations.” 

In no case or authority that we have been able to find has there been 
a definition of this right which would include the private right of the share- 
holder to have an examination of the business in which he is interested, and 
the right of discovery of the methods and means by which the agents of the 
corporation are conducting its affairs. The right of visitation being a public 
right, existing in the State for the purpose of examining into the conduct of 
the corporation with a view to keeping it within its legal powers, Congress 
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had in mind, in passing this section, that in other sections of the law it had 
made full and complete provision for investigation by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and examiners appointed by him, and authorizing the appointment 
of a Receiver to take possession of the business with a view to winding up 
the affairs of the bank. It was the intention that this statute should con- 
tain a full code of provisions upon the subject, and that no State law or 
enactment should undertake to exercise the right of visitation over a na- 
tional corporation. Except in so far as such corporation was liable to con- 
trol in the courts of justice, this act was to be the full measure of visitorial 
power. 

That the statute did not intend, in withholding visitorial powers, to take 
away the right to proceed in courts of justice to enforce such recognized 
rights as are here involved, is evident from the language used. If the right 
to compel the inspection of books was a well-recognized common-law remedy, 
as we have no doubt it was, even if included in visitorial powers as the 
terms are used in the statute, it would belong to that class ‘‘vested in courts 
of justice” which are expressly excepted from the inhibition of the statute. 

Finding nothing in the act of Congress limiting the common-law right of 
the shareholder, we think that, under the circumstances of this case, he was 
wrongfuily denied an inspection of the books and accounts of the bank by 
its officers, and the judgment of the Supreme Court of Utah is affirmed. 


ACTION TO RECOVER DEPOSIT--STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, October 3, 1905. 
KOELZER US, FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WHITEWATER. 

As the contract between a bank and its depositor is that the bank shall pay, 
upon demand, the statute of limitations in the case of an action to recover 
an ordinary deposit does not commence to run until demand is made. 

The rule that applies to actions to recover on a certificate of deposit does not 
apply to an ordinary indebtedness of a bank to a depositor carried on its 
books in open account subject to check. 

This action was to recover moneys deposited by Jacob Koelzer in the 
defendant bank, subject to be checked out in the regular course of business. 
The last transaction between the defendant and the depositor in respect to 
the account occurred more than six years before the commencement of the 
action. It was claimed in the complaint and denied by the answer that the 
balance due after such last transaction was $533.26. A balance at that time 
of $8.25 was conceded. Plaintiff claimed that a deposit of $525.00 was made, 
which was disputed. The six-year statute of limitations was duly pleaded. 
The cause was tried by the court, resulting in findings to the effect that the 
true balance was as claimed by plaintiff, but that the cause of action accrued 
to recover the same at the date of such last transaction, and without demand 
for payment, and hence such cause of action was barred by the six-year 
statute of limitations. Judgment for defendant was rendered accordingly. 

MARSHALL, J.: The learned circuit court seems to have applied to the 
facts of this case the doctrine which prevailed in Curran vs. Witter, 68 Wis. 
16. The question there was this: Is a demand for payment of a bank’s 
written obligation in the form of an ordinary certificate of deposit essential 
to a cause of action to recover thereon? For the reason that the relations 
of the parties to such an instrument are those of debtor and creditor, and 
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all its characteristics are identical with those of a promissory note payable 
on demand, it was held to be such a note and to be governed by the law 
relating to such contracts as regards necessity for demand for payment as 
a condition precedent to action thereon. That is, since in contemplation of 
law, @ promissory note payable on demand is due from its date and affected 
by the statute of limitations from that time, such a note payable by a bank, 
though called a certificate of deposit, must be governed accordingly. That is 
well supported by judicial authority, though there is much authority to the 
contrary, mainly based on the theory that the relation between a bank and 
its depositor is not that of debtor and creditor, but more like that of bailee 
and bailor. Obviously, since the rule as to a certificate of deposit is ground- 
ed on the fact that it is a mere promissory note payable on demand, it does 
not necessarily apply to ordinary indebtedness of a bank to a depositor car- 
ried on its books in open account subject to check. 

If such indebtedness as that last mentioned were of the same character 
as that on an ordinary account one would be governed by the same rule as 
the other as regards the statute of limitations. A cause of action to recover 
thereon would not be dependent upon a formal demand for payment. Mani- 
festly, it is not of the same character. In case of an ordinary account it is 
the legal right of the creditor to have his debtor seek him out and pay him. 
There is no such obligation as to a bank creditor. The general custom in 
banking business is to pay on account of such indebtedness only upon a 
proper demand therefor by check or its equivalent at the banking house dur- 
ing ordinary banking hours. One who deposits money for his credit in such 
an account, without any special understanding to the contrary, is presumed 
to accept the undertaking of the bank to pay according to the general usage 
in such cases, which is known to all men. There being such a general cus- 
tom, without some special stipulation to the contrary, the contract between 
the bank and its general depositors, by necessary implication, accords there- 
with. Soa breach of the bank’s obligation to pay upon a proper demand being 
made, or some act on the part of the bank dispensing with such demand, 
is essential to a cause of action to recover of it and set the statutes of limi- 
tations running in respect to the debt. 

The judicial and elementary authorities are in substantial harmony with 
the result above reached. In Wood on Limitations (3d Ed.), § 17, the trend 
of American decisions is stated in these words: 

“But it appears to be that an action will not lie against a bank for a 
deposit until after a demand has been made therefor. The engagement of 
a bank with its depositor is not to pay absolutely and immediately, but 
when payment shall be requested at the banking house, and therefore it is 
not in default or to respond in damages until demand and refusal; nor does 
the statute of limitations begin to run until demand has been duly made.” 

The texts in Morse on Banks and Banking (4th Ed.), vol. 1, § 322, and 
the Am. & Eng. Ency, of Law (2d Ed.), vol. 3, p. 838, supported by numer- 
ous authorities, are to the same effect. 

It is suggested wy counsel for respondent that as this court has held 
that the relation between a bank and its depositor is that of debtor and 
creditor and that no demand for payment of its ordinary certificate of de- 
posit is essential to a cause of action to recover thereon, it must necessarily 
follow that the same rule applies to an ordinary indebtedness on open ac- 
count, as in all jurisdictions the rule is uniform as to both classes of in- 
debtedness. Counsel are in error in that. True, many courts hold contrary 
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to the policy adopted here as to a demand being necessary to a cause of 
action on certificates of deposit. True, in such jurisdiction there is no dis- 
tinction between indebtedness on such a certificate and indebtedness on open 
account, but in every jurisdiction, so far as we can discover, where it has 
been held that the statute of limitations on such a certificate runs from its 
date, and the question has been determined as to when it runs as to an ordi- 
nary bank credit subject to check. It has been held that a demand for 
payment is necessary to set such statute in operation. As significant in that 
regard as any of the American decisions are those of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, since the rule there is that the relation between a bank and its 
depositors is that of debtor and creditor. (Branch vs. Dawson, 33 Minn. 399; 
Mitchell vs. Easton, 37 Minn. 335; see, also, Morse on Banks and Banking 
[4th Ed.] vol. 1, §§ 302, 322.) 

We do not overlook the fact that the account in question, as is usual, 
was an open account current and that it is provided by statute that “in 
actions brought to recover the balance due upon a mutual and open account 
current the cause of action shail be deemed to have accrued at the time of 
the last item proved in such account.” (Section 4226, Rev. St. 1898.) That 
does not apply where by agreement petween the parties the debt is payable 
only upon the happening of some particular event. Mere bank credits are an 
exception to accounts in general referred to in the statute, since, as stated, 
demand for payment at the banking house during banking hours is essen- 
tial to put the bank in default. Section 4226, Rev. St. 1898, does not, but 
subdivision 3, § 4222, Rev. St. 1898, does cover such cases as the one before 
us; it being understood that the statute commences to operate only from 
the time the cause of action is complete. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause remanded with directions to ren- 
der judgment in favor of the plaintiff for $533.26, with interest thereon from 
February 5, 1898, with costs. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSEMENT—PRESUMPTION AS TO PLACE 
OF. 
Court of Appeals of New York, November 21, 1905. 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK US. AMY H. KELLOGG. 


Commercial necessity requires that only slight evidence should be insisted 
upon to establish an estoppel in pais as to the validity of commercial paper; 
therefore, the face of the paper itself, when free from suspicion, is suffi- 
cient evidence, in the absence of notice, against all who aid to put it into 
circulation in that condition, unless the note is void by the positive com- 
mand of a statute. 

An indorsement in blank of a promissory note dated and payable in the State 
of New York is presumed both at common law and under the Negotiable 
Instruments Law to have been made in that State, and one discounting the 
note in good faith is entitled to rely upon that presumption. 

A married woman who at her residence in the State of New Jersey indorses in 
blank and solely for his benefit her husband’s promissory note, dated and 
payable in the State of New York where it is discounted in good faith, 
without notice that the indorser was a non-resident, or that the indorse- 
ment was made in another State, is estopped from denying that her indorse- 
ment is a New York contract and from claiming that it is a New Jersey 
contract. 


This action was brought upon a promissory note, of which the following 
is a copy: 
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$1,500. New York, June 7th, 1898. 
Four months after date I promise to pay to the order of myself fifteen 
hundred dollars at No. 4 Warren street, New York. Value received. 
(Signed) D. M. Kellogg. 
(Indorsed) D. M. Kellogg. 
Amy H. Kellogg. 


The defendant, an accommodation indorser, indorsed the note at her 
residence in Oak Tree, New Jersey, at the request of the maker, her husband, 
and there delivered the same to him, solely for his benefit. The plaintiff, a 
banking corporation in the city of New York, discounted the note in the 
ordinary course of business, without notice that the indorser was a non- 
resident or that the indorsement was made in another State, and used the 
proceeds to take up a prior note held by it. The defendant “did not authorize 
said note to be negotiated in New York State, and had no knowledge that it 
was to be used in that State.” By the laws of the State of New Jersey 2 
married woman is not liable as an accommodation indorser, guarantor or 
surety unless it appears that she or her separate estate has derived some 
benefit from the contract. 

Upon these facts, which were found or stipulated, the trial court held 
the defendant liable on the ground that her indorsement was a New York 
contract. The Appellate Division unanimously affirmed and the defendant 
appealed to the Court of Appeals. 

VANN, J.: Each indorsement of a promissory note is a separate contract, 
standing apart from that made by the maker or any other indorser. (Spies 
vs. National City Bank, 174 N. Y. 222, 225.) The validity of a contract of 
indorsement is ordinarily determined by the law of the place where the in- 
dorsement is made. (Union National Bank vs. Chapman, 169 N. Y. 538, 543.) 

As the note in question was indorsed by the defendant in the State of New 
Jersey where she resided, under ordinary circumstances she would not be 
liable thereon, because the laws of that State do not permit a married woman 
to become a simple accommodation indorser. The laws of the State of 
New York, however, authorize a married woman to contract, even with her 
husband, the same as if she were unmarried, and it is insisted that the 
defendant is estopped from denying that her indorsement is a New York 
contract, inasmuch as the plaintiff, in good faith, purchased the note for 
value, before maturity, without notice of anything to put it on inquiry and 
in reliance upon the fact that it was dated and made payable in the State 
of New York, with nothing in the face of either the note or the indorsement 
to suggest that the contract was made in the State of New Jersey. We think 
this position is sound. Whoever conceals facts required by good faith and 
fair dealing to be disclosed, acts inequitably and will not be permitted to 
assert those facts to the injury of one misled by such conduct. The defend- 
ant could not make her coverture a trap to catch innocent persons. She 
could not deliberately give the appearance of validity to her contract and 
then as against a bona fide holder plead that it was invalid. She knew that 
the note was dated and payable in New York, and that the presumption 
from those facts was that it was indorsed there. She also knew that if she 
delivered the note in this condition to her husband to enable him to negotiate 
it, any one who acted on such presumption, as he lawfully might in the 
absence of notice, would be injured if she should plead her coverture and 
that she actually indorsed it in New Jersey. It was, therefore, her duty, 
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if she wished to act honestly toward others, to attach some notice to her 
indorsement, or give notice in some other way, so that innocent third parties 
might not be harmed by relying upon appearances which she had aided in 
creating. If she had written after her name, “Oak Tree, New Jersey,” her 
place of residence, the plaintiff would have been put upon inquiry as to the 
validity of such a contract made in that State. With no attempt to give 
notice, by her indorsement in blank she gave currency to the note as one 
made and indorsed in New York. Pleading her indorsement as a New Jersey 
contract under these circumstances would be an attempt to take advantage 
of her own wrong, which the law will not permit. 

The business of the country is done so largely by means of commercial 
paper that the interests of commerce require that a promissory note, fair on 
its face, should be as negotiable as a Government bond. Every restriction 
upon the circulation of negotiable paper is an injury to the State, for it tends 
to derange trade and hinder the transaction of business. Commercial neces- 
sity requires that only slight evidence should be insisted upon to establish 
an estoppel in pais as to the validity of commercial paper. The only practi- 
cable rule is to make the face of the paper itself, when free from suspicion, 
sufficient evidence, in the absence of notice, against all who aided to put it 
into circulation in that condition, unless the note is void by the positive 
command of a statute, such as the act against usury. No other rule would 
work well, for it would be intolerable if every bank had to learn the true 
history of each piece of paper presented for discount before it could act in 
safety. It is better that there should be an occasional instance of hardship 
than to have doubt and distrust hamper a common method of making com- 
mercial exchanges. 

While it was unnecessary that the defendant should describe herself as a 
guarantor by adding the word “surety” to her signature, for possession by her 
husband, who was prior in order of liability to herself, was notice that she 
did not indorse in the ordinary course of business, still if she regarded her 
indorsement as a New Jersey contract she should have given notice of that 
fact in some way so that a purchaser in good faith might know that it was 
not what it appeared to be, a New York contract. (Smith vs. Weston, 159 
N. Y. 194; Bank of Monongahela Valley vs. Weston, 159 N. Y. 201.) Even 
in the State of New Jersey, where the common-law disabilities of married 
women have not been wholly removed, her indorsement would be enforced 
as a New York contract. (Thompson vs. Taylor, 66 N. J. L. 253.) 

Independently of the statute, which will be cited presently, the argument 
in favor of an equitable estoppel rests mainly on the presumption that a 
note dated and payable in New York was made and indorsed in that State. 
While this question has seldom been before the courts, Mr. Daniel in his 
useful work on Negotiable Instruments says it is the law, and the authorities 
support the assertion. (Daniel on Neg. Inst. [5th ed.] § 728; Maxwell vs. 
Vansant, 46 Ill. 58; Towne vs. Rice, 122 Mass. 67; Bedford vs. Bangs, 15 App. 
Ct. Rep. 76; Lennig vs. Ralston, 23 Penn. St. 137; Snaith vs. Mingay, 1 
M. & S. 87; Edwards on Bills, etc., § 378; Tiedeman on Bills & Notes, § 91.) 

Even if the question were entirely new, sound reasoning would lead to 
that conclusion. While the contract made by an indorser is independent of 
that made by the maker in the sense that it is of a different nature, and can 
be separately enforced, still it is dependent on the promise of the maker 
because it is an agreement to perform his promise, upon certain conditions, 
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if he does not. Therefore the place where the maker promised, as stated in 
the note itself, must with all the other provisions thereof be read into the 
promise of the indorser, and it thus becomes by fair presumption, in the 
absence of notice to the contrary, the place where the indorser promised also. 
The purchaser has no other guide as to a fact which may involve the validity 
of the contract, and hence it is a commercial necessity that both contracts, 
so closely connected that the second cannot exist without the first, should 
be presumed to have been made at the same place, unless the one with power 
so to do rebuts the presumption by timely notice. 

The learned counsel for the defendant seems to recognize the existence 
of this presumption, as he says in his points that, “If we examine the note 
alone, then the negative inference might possibly arise that the defendant 
intended the note should be governed by the laws of another State.” He 
insists, however, that as the plaintiff stipulated the facts at the trial, it knew 
the defendant did not so intend. The rights of the parties do not depend on 
what the plaintiff knew at the time of the trial, but on what it knew when it 
discounted the note, and at that time, owing to the absence of notice, which 
was the defendant’s fault, it had no information but what the note gave. The 
defendant knew that her husband could use the note in any State, and the 
place of date and payment indicated the State where he expected to use it. 
Unless she intended that it should be used in a State where her indorsement 
would bind her, she must have intended to defraud and hence is estopped. 

But, to clinch the argument, we have only to refer to the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, which provides that: “Except where the contrary appears, 
every indorsement is presumed prima facie to have been made at the place 
where the instrument is dated.” (L. 1897, ch. 612, § 76.) 

This statute was prepared for uniform action in all the States, and it has 
already been adopted in many. It is regarded as simply declaratory of the 
common law upon the subject under consideration. (Eaton & Gilbert on 
Commercial Paper, § 66.) Therefore, when the note was presented for dis- 
count in New York the plaintiff had the right under the statute to presume 
that it was indorsed in the State where it was dated, because nothing ap- 
peared to the contrary. The defendant, by her indorsement, aided in the 
negotiation of a note carrying with it that presumption, both at common law 
and according to the statute, and after the plaintiff had acted on the pre- 
sumption she cannot be heard when she attempts to say that she indorsed in 
a State where her indorsement is not binding, and that she did not intend to 
be bound by her promise when she made it. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

Cullen, Ch. J., Gray, Bartlett, Haight and Werner, JJ., concur; O’Brien, J., 
absent. 


RECEIVERS— PAYMENT OF MONEY TO STATE TREASURER — 
MICHIGAN STATUTE. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, September 20, 1905. 
MOORE, BANKING COMMISSIONER, US. DONOVAN, CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

The statute of Michigan requiring Receivers of State banks to pay over to the 
State Treasurer all moneys received by them, is not void for ambiguity. 
This was a mandamus by George W. Moore, Commissioner of Banking, 

against Joseph W. Donovan, Circuit Judge of Wayne County. 
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Hooker, J.: Comp. Laws, § 6144, requires that Receivers of State banks 
“pay over all money (so) collected or received by them. to the State 
Treasurer, etc.” The Union Trust Company, acting as Receiver of the City 
Savings Bank of Detroit, has not complied with this statute, and the re- 
spondent, before whom the proceedings are pending, has refused to order 
compliance, and an application is made to this court to compel such action. 
We see no ambiguity or uncertainty in the language of the statute. With 
the question of the wisdom of such legislation we have nothing to do. Real 
or imaginary inconvenience to parties has no effect upon the question. 

The writ will issue, requiring the court to order the payment of all money 
collected or received by the Receiver to the State Treasurer forthwith. 


EXAMINATION OF BANKS—VALIDITY OF STATUTE AUTHORIZING. 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, August 2, 1905. 
STATE US. STRUBLE, 

The Legislature, in the exercise of its police power to regulate and control the 
business of banking, may authorize an administrative officer to adopt 
reasonable system of inspection and reports. 

The statute of South Dakota, conferring such powers upon the Public 
Examiner, is not void as an attempt of the Legislature to delegate its 
power by authorizing the Public Examiner to dictate the form and sub- 
stance of the required report. 

Nor is such statute void as discriminating in favor of persons owning < 
connected with the management of private banks, 


This was an information filed against G. L. Struble for making a false re- 
port of the assets of a State bank. The defendant having demurred to the 
information, the demurrer was sustained, and the State brought a writ of 
error, 

Futter, J. (omitting part of the opinion): This statute provides in effec' 
that the report, the form of which may be prescribed by the public examiner 
shall, under appropriate heads, exhibit the details and items constituting th« 
bank’s resources and liabilities; and in support of the order sustaining a de 
murrer to the information counsel for the accused contend that the Legisla 
ture has attempted to delegate its power by authorizing that officer to 
dictate the form and substance of the required report. The nature and diver- 
sity of the banking business render it practicaily impossible for the Legisla- 
ture to prescribe every detail concerning the rules and regulations governing 
these administrative officers of the law, who are ex-officio superintendents 
of banks, and the statute under consideration confers upon the Public Ex- 
aminer no powers which trench upon the legislative domain. 

It is beyond dispute that the Legislature, in the exercise of its police 
power to regulate and control the business of banking, may authorize any 
such administrative officer to adopt a reasonable system of inspection and 
reports that is best calculated to protect the public and prevent the dissipa- 
tion of trust funds. 

In the case of United States vs. Williams, 6 Mont, 379, a Federal statute 
providing that the cutting of timber on public lands for building, agriculture 
and domestic purposes “shall be subject to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe,” it was held not to be unconstitu- 
tional as trenching upon the domain of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. So in Ingram vs. State, 84 Am. Dec. 782, a statute authorizing the 
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Governor to prescribe rules and regulations under which the owner of grain 
may distill the same into spirituous liquors, and making the violation of 
such rules a public offense, was declared not to deprive the citizen of his 
property without due process of law, nor transfer legislative power to the 
Governor. 

Legislative enactments granting to the various superintending officers of 
the State and nation authority to prescribe rules in administrative matters 
are very common and have been unhesitatingly sustained in the following 
cases: United States vs. Breen (C. C.), 40 Fed. 402; Isenhour vs. State, 157 
Ind. 517; Leeper vs. State (Tenn.), 53 S. W. 962. 

At page 70 of his excellent treatise on Statutory Construction, Mr. Suther- 
land says: “The true distinction is between the delegation of power to make 
the law which involves a discretion as to what the law shall be, and con- 
ferring an authority or discretion as to its execution, to be exercised under 
and in pursuance of the law. The first cannot be done; to the latter no valid 
objection can be made.” 

Resources and liabilities are the material substance concerning which the 
Public Examiner is authorized to inquire, and it would defeat the purpose of 
the statute to anticipate the method of detecting mismanagement or limit 
the investigation by prescribing the form of a report to be universally em- 
ployed. Upon both principle and authority the conclusion is irresistible, that 
our statute contains nothing to justify the imputation of delegated power, 
and the position of counsel is clearly untenable. 

It is further argued insistently by counsel for the accused that the 
statute is rendered unequal, inoperative, and void by the omission of private 
banks from the terms of section 26, supra, and thereby granting to the pri- 
vate banker immunity from the punishment inflicted upon “every officer, 
agent, or clerk of any banking institution” violating the provisions of this act 
in the manner therein specified. 

Speaking of class legislation, Judge Cooley says: ‘The State, it is to be 
presumed, has no favors to bestow, and designs to inflict no arbitrary 
deprivation of rights. Special privileges are always obnoxious, and discrimi- 
nations against persons or classes are still more so; and, as a rule of con- 
struction, it is to be presumed they were probably not contemplated or 
designed.” (Cooley, Const. Lim. 563.) In its primary sense Webster has 
defined the noun “institution” to be “an establishment, as the institution of 
a school,” and, as a school or institution of any kind may be either public or 
private, the expression “any banking institution,” as employed in section 26, 
supra, clearly embraces a private bank or banker within its legal signifi- 
cance. As to the correctness of this construction, every doubt is dislodged by 
the last sentence contained in section 1, which reads as follows: “Where 
reference herein is made to banks, bankers, or banking in any manner, the 
same shall be construed as applying to any corporation, association, firm or 
individual so engaged in business as here defined.” 

Manifestly, there is no reasonable ground for the claim that the Legisla- 
ture has discriminated in favor of a person owning or connected with the 
management of a private bank, by creating no penalty for his making a false 
report, and unquestionably the statute is equally applicable to every person 
authorized to make a statement or report to the Public Examiner relative to 
the financial condition of any banking institution, whether public or private. 

Order reversed. 
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UNAUTHORIZED PAYMENT OF NOTE OF DEPOSITOR. 


ELLIOT 08 WORCESTER TRUST COMPANY. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, December 1, 1905. 


A bank taking over the property and assets and assuming the liabilities 
of another bank in liquidation, has no authority as agent of a depositor of 
the latter institution who continues to make deposits and draw checks, to 
pay a note by its terms payable at the bank being liquidated; and where 
the depositor had compromised the debt represented by the note before it 
became due and the liquidating bank paid the note upon presentment when 
due, without first conferring with the depositor and maker of the note, th: 
court held that the depositor had a right to recover the amount so paid, 
and further treat the subject as follows, quoting from the opinion of 
Knowlton, C. J.: 

“If we consider the case in reference to the deposit transferred to the 
defendant from the City National Bank, we find that the defendant suc- 
ceeded to the rights of that bank, and acquired no additional rights. In 
taking over the deposit, it took it with the same obligations to the plaintiff 
that its predecessor was under, one of which was not to pay out this money 
or any part of it on his old notes without obtaining authority from him. 
The statement stamped in the deposit book recognized the same obligation. 
The money was ‘to be held by it as a deposit upon the same terms as it 
was held by the City National Bank.’ Under this contract the defendant 
had no right to pay this note. It was bound to know the terms under which 
the deposit was held by its predecessor. If we look at the relations of the 
parties in regard to deposits subsequently made, we reach the same result. 
There was an implied understanding that the defendant should pay the 
plaintiff’s checks drawn on the account, and notes made by him payable at 
its banking rooms. (Carr vs. National Security Bank, 107 Mass. 45, 48.) 
But this would not include notes made long before, payable at another bank. 
(Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 104.) As to such notes, if they were presented for 
payment at the defendant’s banking house, it had no authority to do any- 
thing as the plaintiff’s agent. In either view the payment of this note was 
unauthorized, and it constitutes no defense to the plaintiff’s claim.” 


BANK BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—SIDEWALK INJURY. 
MCCLAIN 08. CARIBOU NATIONAL BANK. 
Supreme Court of Maine, November 8, 1905. 


This is an interesting case for bankers, but its subject matter pertains 
more to the external than the internal affairs of the institution. 

The bank was constructing a building for its use, and while the walk 
in front was in an unfinished condition, and bricks, lumber, barrels, carpen- 
ter horses, and other debris were piled upon the sidewalk, a fire occurred 
in the night time in the vicinity, and a woman going to the fire fell into the 
rollway of the cellar to the building and was injured. 

The court, in deciding in favor of the bank, said the bank had not 
thrown open that walk to the public and thereby impliedly invited the pub- 
lic to use it, and was under no duty to the plaintiff except not to wantonly 
injure her, and that she was guilty of negligence herself. To quote from 
the opinion of the court: 

“These obstructions practically prevented entrance upon the walk from 
Vaughan avenue or at the other end. They were a plain indication to the 
public that the walk on Washburn avenue was not opened for travel, and 
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negatived any implied invitation of defendant for travelers to enter upon 
it. In going upon it that night, the plaintiff, while perhaps not a trespasser, 
was at most a mere licensee, to whom the defendant owed no duty, excep: 
not to wantonly injure her. The principles announced by this court in 
Dixon vs. Swift, 98 Me. 207, 56 Atl. 761; and Parker vs. Portland Publish- 
ing Co., 69 Me. 176, 31 Am. Rep. 262, apply to this case. 

Upon the question of due care of plaintiff, it is difficult to perceive its 
exercise by her.” 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER FOR DEBTS OF BANK. 
MILLER, ef al, vs. WILLETT, ef al. 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, October 20, 1905. 

The statutory liability of eastern stockholders in western State banks 
for debts of the corporation, has recently been the subject of discussion in 
New Jersey. 

The State Bank of Monte Vista, Colorado, became insolvent and went 
into the hands of an assignee in 1899, who collected the assets and paid 
191% per cent. to creditors, leaving a deficiency of debts equal to about the 
amount of the par value of the capital stock of the bank. The law of Colo- 
rado provided that the shareholders in banks should be individually re- 
sponsible for debts in double the amount of the par value of the stock 
owned by them. Some of the creditors joined together and brought suit in 
New Jersey against twenty persons alleged to be all the stockholders resi- 
dent in the State, and by suit in equity sought to recover from each an 
amount equal to double the par value of the stock held by him. The as- 
signee was not made a party to the suit. 

In dismissing the suit the court held that there was an improper joinder 
of plaintiffs and defendants, that the liabilities of the several stockholders 
should have been the subject matter of separate suits, as no obligation com- 
mon to all the defendants was set forth, or any situation disclosed calling 
for the proper joinder of all the defendants in one suit, and also because 
the bill (to quote from the opinion of the court) “in effect seeks to enforce 
against each defendant the payment of a fixed sum, wholly unrelated ani 
out of all proportion to the amount needed to pay the bank’s debts—in 
short, to enforce a penalty.” 


FRAUDULENT DISCHARGE OF RIGHT OF ACTION. 
BELHEUMER 7&8 THOMAS. 
Supreme Court of Vermont, January 23, 1906. 


The court gave the defendant the benefit of a release of the cause of 
action which had been signed by the plaintiff under the advice of her coun- 
sel, and the latter’s statement that he was procuring the release in order 
to commence another suit, which the attorney stated was necessary to suc- 
cess. The attorney thereupon delivered the defendant the release, receiv- 
ing from the defendant $50, according to the agreement of settlement. The 
attorney fled the State and disbarment proceedings were commenced, but 
in the light of the decision of the court it was locking the barn after the 
horse had been stolen. For upon a new suit being brought by another at- 
torney and the release pleaded, the court decided that the plaintiff had put 
in the hands of her attorney the means of barring the cause of action, even 
though she did not know that she was signing such a paper, and as the de- 
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fendant had paid his $50 and taken the paper from the first attorney, an ap 
parently just cause was defeated. It would seem that here the court might 
have said that the attorney was an officer of the court in addition to being 
agent of the plaintiff, that the defendant had not really changed his posi- 
tion, was damaged only to the extent of $50, and that under those circum 
stances the $50 would not be a bar to the suit, although the defendant 
should have the benefit of the money paid when judgment and execution 
were had. 


CHECKS PAYABLE TO GUARDIAN—NOTICE—FRAUDULENT USE. 
BROOKHOUSE 78, UNION PUBLISHING CO. 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire, October 3, 1905. 


That the law respecting the transfer of drafts and checks payable to 
guardians is different from that touching certificates of stock in corpora- 
tions and promissory notes standing in like manner, is well illustrated in 
this case, which was a bill in equity to charge the deieadants as trustee; 

In 1895, Joseph C. Moore was treasurer and manager of the Publishing 
Co. and had practical control of its affairs, and during this time there was 
an assistant treasurer, who had the same power and authority as the treas- 
urer, excepting authority to sign certificates of stock. The publishing com- 
pany kept its deposit in the Manchester National Bank, and Moore, as 
guardian of the plaintiff, had a deposit in a Savings bank. On May 23, 
1895, Moore withdrew from the Savings bank $2,250, receiving a certificat 
of deposit and a draft upon a Boston bank, both payable to himself as guar- 
dian, or order. He indorsed these papers as guardian and passed them to 
the assistant treasurer of the publishing company, to be deposited to the 
credit of the company in the Manchester National Bank. The deposit was 
made as directed; an entry was made on the books of the publishing com- 
pany of so much cash received from Moore, and checks were immediately 
drawn against the deposit so made in payment of certain debts of the pub 
lishing company. Moore himself made other deposits of his own money to 
the credit of the publishing company and paid his personal debts in part 
out of the funds so deposited to the credit of the publishing company. Later 
another deposit of $1,250 from the guardianship account was made with 
other money deposited by Moore. 

When Moore withdrew the money from the Savings bank and deposited 
it in the National bank, he did it for the purpose of checking it out for 
the benefit of others than the publishing company, and the question aros: 
upon the ward’s becoming of age whether the publishing company received 
the money with notice of the trust and aided Moore in wrongfully diverting 
it from the plaintiff ward. 

The court, in deciding that the publishing company was not liable, held 
that while the defendants were not bankers, their obligation to Moore in 
respect to funds which he placed in their bank account or possession, to b« 
deposited, was like that of a bank to its depositor. And after calling atten 
tion to the conversion of the funds by Moore and that the only knowledge 
which the other officers of the defendant had was what the papers them 
selves showed, and that however attentive an officer might be he would not 
learn from an examination of the books that the ward’s money was passing 
through the bank account, the court lays down the general principle ap- 
plicable to this class of cases in the following words: 

“The indorsee of such papers who receives them in the course of chang- 
ing them into currency, or in the course of distributing the credits they 
represent by means of a temporary deposit and checks or orders drawn 
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against the deposit, is not put upon inquiry by the mere form of the paper; 
for such use is consistent with the guardian’s rights and duty. To charge 
such indorsee with responsibility for a misapplication of the funds, it must 
appear that he had knowledge of the contemplated misapplication, or of 
facts that would put him upon inquiry. Even a mingling of guardianship 
funds with private funds in a deposit account with a bank kept in the guar- 
dian’s individual name is not, in itself, unlawful, though it be unwise. In 
such case the form of the paper will not impose upon the bank the duty of 
seeing to it that the guardianship portion of the account is properly used. 
The ordinary presumption applies—that the guardian is acting in good 
faith, and will make a proper use of the money in drawing checks against 
the deposit. 

The only obligation of the bank is to honor the checks that are duly drawn 
against the account in the form it is kept. To charge banks with the duty 
of supervising the administration of trusts, when in the due course of busi- 
ness they receive checks and drafts payable to and properly indorsed by 
trustees in their trust capacity, would place an unreasonable burden upon 
the banks and seriously interfere with commercial transactions. The law 
imposes no such duty upon banks.” 

As to the claim made that the company had notice of the fraud through 
Moore himself, their treasurer and general manager, the court had this to 


say: 

“It is true that a principal is ordinarily chargeable with the knowledge 
acquired by his agent in executing the agency, and is subject to the liabili- 
ties which such knowledge imposes. But there is a well-established excep- 
tion to this rule, by which the principal is not charged with the knowledge 


of his agent when the latter is engaged in ‘committing an independenr, 
fraudulent act on his own account, and the facts to be imputed relate to 
this fraudulent act.’” 

And then applies the principle to the case in hand as follows: 

“The application of the rule embodied in the exception to the peculiar 
circumstances of this case produces a just result, one that commands the 
approval of a court of equity. The defendants were not really the princi- 
pals of Moore in respect to the deposits and withdrawals of the plaintiff’s 
money in and from their bank account; they were his agents. The trans- 
actions were solely on his account and for his benefit. The defendants re- 
ceived no substantial benefit from them. The only authority conferred 
upon Moore by them which he used was the authority to use their bank 
account for his private purposes. In drawing checks, he fulfilled their ob- 
ligations to himself. He was really acting for himself. If he had drawn 
the checks in the course of a legal use of the funds, the plaintiff would 
have had no cause for complaint. As has been seen, the defendants did 
not owe the plaintiff the duty of looking after the appropriation of the 
money, even if they knew it was temporarily in their possession. The pre- 
sumption was that he would lawfully appropriate it. There is no evidence 
outside of that relating to Moore’s acts and intention in these particular 
transactions which tends to show that they had reason to anticipate he 
would attempt to use the authority they conferred upon him in misappro- 
priating trust funds. They were, at most, only unwitting agents of Moore 
in the transactions. The mere fact that he acted for the defendants in ful- 
filling their obligation to him does not in justice and equity afford a suffi- 
cient reason for charging them with knowledge and making them respon- 
sible equally with himself for a fraud that he was committing outside the 
scope of the authority he exercised in their behalf.” 

Although the result arrived at is pretty hard on an innocent and unpro- 
tected child, yet, as the law points out, there would be no safety in doing a 
banking business if the law were different. 


6 
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FRAUDULENT TRANSFER—OVERDUE NOTE OF GUARDIAN. 
GARDNER 08. BEACON TRUST CO., ef al. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, January 2, 1906. 


The relation of guardian and ward and the fraudulent transfer of an 
overdue note and real estate mortgage as security for a bank loan com- 
prise the subject matter of this case. 

The mortgage and note of $1,500 had been long overdue when the guar- 
dian, who was the owner of the same, assigned, transferred and delivered 
them to Edwin M. Thayer, upon the representation of the Jatter that the 
mortgagor wished to pay the mortgage debt. Thereupon Thayer assigned 
the note and mortgage to the Beacon Trust Co. as security for a loan of 
$2,000 made to himself, the trust company not knowing that Thayer was 
acting fraudulently. 

The guardian, upon learning of the latter transfer, brought a suit of 
equity to compel the trust company to assign the note and mortgage to 
him, because fraudulently obtained of him by Thayer. 

The court, in deciding in favor of the trust company, applies the princi- 
ple that “where one of two innocent persons must suffer in consequence of 
the fraud of another, the loss must fall upon ihe one who by his trust and 
confidence has enabled the perpetrator of the fraud to commit it.” 

And although the note was overdue when received by the trust com- 
pany, the court holds that that fact did not prevent the rule from applying, 
and that there were no circumstances attending the transaction of the 
trust company loan which would suggest suspicion to a prudent man, or 
give notice of Thayer’s fraudulent act. 

The court also emphasized the fact that there were no provisions of law 
in Massachusetts preventing a guardian from conveying a good title to per- 
sonal property without first securing a license therefor from the probate 
court. And so there were no equities in favor of the guardian superior to 
the equities in favor of the bank. 


BANK DRAFT—ASSIGNMENT OF FUNDS—FAILURE OF ISSUING 
BANK. 
CLARK 8. TORONTO BANK. 
Supreme Court of Kansas, October 7, 1905. 

Ordinarily the issuance of a bank draft does not, prior to its acceptance, 
operate as an assignment of a part of the fund against which it is drawn. 

Where a bank fails and passes into the hands of a receiver after it has is- 
sued a draft upon a correspondent ‘bank in which it has funds on deposit, and 
the drawee has notice of the receivership before the draft is presented for pay- 
ment, the title to such deposit passes to the receiver, and the holder of the draft, 
in the absence of any special circumstances, is entitled to no priority over other 
creditors of the failed bank. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


The question whether an unaccepted bank check or draft in the usual 
form amounts to an assignment of a part of the drawer’s deposit, or whether 
it does not have such effect in the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
has been before the Kansas Supreme Court recently in Clark vs. Toronto 
Bank, et al. (82 Pac. Rep. 582), and that court holds that in the absence of 
exceptional circumstances the issuance of such check or draft is not an as- 
signment of any part of the drawer’s funds, and that the Receiver of the 
insolvent drawer bank takes the drawer’s deposit in the drawee bank sub- 
ject to no charges or equities in favor of the holder of such draft or check. 
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The case arose in this way: A resident of Iowa sold some cattle in Kan- 
sas through an agent, who accepted in payment a check drawn of the Bank 
of Toronto. The agent presented the check at the bank, and upon his re- 
quest was given in payment a draft payable to the order of his principal, 
drawn by the Toronto Bank upon a Kansas City bank against a fund then 
on deposit to its credit. Before the draft was presented for payment at the 
Kansas City bank the Toronto bank went into the hands of a Receiver, and 
that fact becoming known to the Kansas City bank, the latter refused to 
pay the draft, and the latter brought suit against the Receiver to collect the 
amount of the draft, irrespective of the amount the Toronto bank would 
pay its general creditors. 

The court in deciding as it did recognized the decisions to the contiary 
effect, but on the ground that a uniformity of decision upon matters of com- 
mercial usage is especially desired in different jurisdictions, and that the 
great weight of authority, as well as the Negotiable Instrument Act of Kan- 
sas, passed after the action arose, was in accordance with the result reached, 
decided that the Receiver should receive the deposit unhampered by any 
claims of the holder of the draft for a preference over the general creditors 
of the failed drawer bank, 

IIABILITY OF DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANKS FOR LOSSES 

SUSTAINED THROUGH NEGLIGENCE. 

In the case of Frank D. Allen, Receiver of the Central National Bank, of 
Boston, vs. Otis N. Luke, et al., Judge Lowell, of the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Massachusetts, rendered a decision on January 3 to 
the following effect: 

The Receiver of an insolvent National bank can maintain a suit in equity 
against the former directors for losses occasioned through their miscon- 
duet: and each suit may be brought before the violations of the Banking 
Act have been determined and adjudged in a suit commenced by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for that purpose. 

That the amount of loss is uncertain at the time suit is commenced is 
no defence to such suit, but precision is necessary in specifying the transac- 
tions relied upon, and in stating the nature of the directors’ misconduct. 
General charges of misconduct are not sufficient. 

The liability of a director of a National bank for losses occasioned 
through his misconduct survives his deaih, and such director’s estate is 
liable therefor. 

Recovery may be had in one suit against several directors and agains‘ 
the personal representatives of deceased directors. 

When the complaint states a cause of action under the Banking Act and 
also one at common law, the statute of limitations does not affect the com- 
mon law liability merely because it is a defense to the liability arising un- 
der the Banking Act. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
— ee charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


CHECK—WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ACCEPTANCE. 
ONTONAGON, Mich., Jan. 18, 1906. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 
Sr :.We enclose herewith sample of a check which was supposed to be certified, 
and wish to ask if the bank can be held on such an acceptance ; and is it as good as 
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it would be if it had the word certified on it. Please answer through your maga. 
zine, C. MEILuevr, Cashier. 


Tlokbendi Md snr — Aye ___ 
; - ) y 7 AYP - As Wa Z 
J Mntenagen County TAN Yh ttt hon, . 


ae : ae 2° 
P lay fe lhe crdlorf eaeph! So — Be ee 700 


hturles. Asdlord fh 


Answer.—We think that the drawee bank may be held as an acceptor. Whil: 
the usual mode of making an acceptance is by writing the word “accepted,” an 
subscribing the drawee’s name, yet it is well established that the drawee’s signatur: 
alone is sufficient. In Spear vs. Pratt (2 Hill, 582) the action was against Frederic! 
Pratt, an acceptor of a bill of exchange, payable to the order of the plaintiffs. Th: 
defendants’ name was written across the face of the bill, and the question wa 
whether this was a sufficient acceptance. The court said : ‘‘ Any words written b: 
the drawee on a bill, not putting a direct negative upon its request, as ‘ accepted 
‘ presented,’ ‘ seen,’ the day of the month, or a direction to a third person to pay it 
is prima facie a complete acceptance by the law merchant. Writing his name across 
the bill, as in this case, is a still clearer indication of intent, and a very common 
mode of acceptance. This is treated by the law merchant as a written acceptance— 
a signing by the drawee. ‘It may be,’ says Chitty, ‘merely by writing the name 
at the bottom or across the bill ;’ and he mentions this as among the more usual! 
modes of acceptance. It is supposed that the rule has been altered by 1 R. S. 757, 
2d ed. §6. This requires the acceptance to be in writing, and signed by tlh: 
acceptor or his agent. The acceptance in question was, as we have seen, declared 
by the law merchant to be both a writing and a signing. The statute contains no 
declaration that it should be considered less. An endorsement must be in writing 
and signed ; yet the name alone is constantly holden to satisfy the requisition. No 
particular form of expression is necessary in any contract. The customary import 
of a word, by reason of its appearing in a particular place, and standing in a cer- 
tain relation, is considered a written expression of intent quite as full and effectua! 
as if pains had been taken to throw it into the most effectual paraphrase.” 

The Negotiable Instruments Law now in force in Michigan does not change the 
rule, for that statute, like the New York statute, merely declares that ‘‘ the accept 
ance must be in writing and signed by the drawee.” 
























ALTERATION OF CHECK. 


Aberdeen, Wash., Jan. 25, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir:—In your January number I notice on page 126, third example, th 
rule laid down concerning a bank check drawn as there illustrated. Can 
you inform us in your next issue what difference it would make if the 
drawer had written the word “cash” in the place of drawing the straigh: 
mark where the name of the payee is usually written? What is the law on 
this point? C. W. MILLER, Cashier. 
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ANSWER.—If the word “cash” had been used, as suggested in the in- 
quiry, the check would have been payable to bearer. The Negotiable In- 
struments Law (Laws of Washington, 1899, Ch. 149, Sec. 9) provides that 
the instrument is payable to bearer when, among other cases, “the name of 
the payee does not purport to be the name of any person.” And in Daniel 
on Negotiable Instruments, the rule is stated to be that “checks may be 
drawn payable to an impersonal payee, as ‘to the order of bills payable,’ 
or to the order of a certain number, or with some such phrase to indicate 
the intention to express the negotiability which only exists in connection 
with the words order or bearer.” The difference between such a case and 
the one which the drawer had left in the words “to order of” and drawn a 
straight line afterwards is, that where he has used the word “cash,” he 
has by inserting an impersonal payee, indicated his intention to make 
the instrument payable to bearer, whereas by drawing a line he has omit- 
ted to express any such intention, and the instrument is so uncertain that 
it is fatally defective. A similar case is that where an instrument was 
drawn “pay to the order of on sight,” which was held not to be a check, 
“but would indicate that the drawer meant to draw a check, but left out 
the payee’s name, and omitted any expression to show that it should be 
paid to bearer.” 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—TWO PAYEES. 


Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 14, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir:—John Brown & Mary Brown his wife or Frank Doe, and Mary 
Doe his mother deposit money with us, and certificate is issued paya- 
ble to John Brown or Mary Brown or Frank Doe or Mary Doe. John Brown 
dies, or Frank Doe dies. The certificate is paid to Mary Brown or Mary 
Doe. Can the administrator collect? And is there any form to be stamped 
upon certificate to the effect that in case of death of either the living one 
can draw money, and if so kindly state form. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that such an in- 
strument may be drawn to the order of one or several payees. (Wis. Act. 
1075-8.) . And where the instrument is so drawn, the indorsement of either 
payee is sufficient to pass the title, and the holder is entitled to demand 
payment of the bank. This right to indorse is not affected by the death of 
the other payee, and the bank is justified in paying upon the indorsement 
of the survivor. It would be sufficient, therefor, to make the certificate 
payable to “the order of John Brown or Mary Brown,” in the same way that 
checks are often drawn. 


LIABILITY OF ACCOMMODATION INDORSER. 


Jacksonville, Florida, Jan. 24, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir:—Section No. 29, Negotiable Instrument Act, is as follows: ‘“Lia- 
bility of accommodation party: An accommodation party is one who has 
signed the instrument as maker, drawer, acceptor or indorser, without re- 
ceiving value therefor, and for the purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. Such a person is liable on the instrument to a holder for 
value, notwithstanding such holder at the time of taking the instrument 
knew him to be only an accommodation party.” 

Please give me your opinion on the following in your next issue if it is 
convenient: Richard Roe indorses note for John Smith, who discounts 
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same at the bank. Richard Roe is a depositor with the bank. At the time 
of maturity of the note John Smith is insolvent and unable to pay the note, 
the bank charges the account of Richard Roe with the note: Roe objects 
claiming the bank has no legal right to hold his funds for the payment of 
this note. Is his contention good? CASHIER. 


ANSWER.—We think the right of the bank in such case is clear. The 
fact that Roe is an accommodation indorser does not in any way impair 
his obligation to the bank. His liability under the statute is very plain. 
and that was the rule before the adoption of the statute. (Carpenter vs 
National Bank of the Republic, 106 Pa. St. 170-172; Bank of Montgomer, 
County vs. Walker, 9 S. & R. 229.) And as he is indebted to the bank, th: 
bank by virtue of its general lien, or through its right of set-off, may charge 
the amount against his account. The principle upon which the bank ha 
the right to do this is thus explained in Windisch-Mulhauser Brewing Co 
vs. Bank of Marysville (50 Ohio St. 151): “It is said to be a well-settled 
rule of the law merchant that, a bank has a general lien on all the funds 
of a depositor in its possession for any balance due on general account, or 
other indebtedness contracted in the course of their dealings, and may a} 
propriate the funds to the payment of such indebtedness. The right to mak 
such appropriation, it is held, grows out of the relation of the parties a 
debtor and creditor, and rests upon the principle that, ‘as the depositor is 
indebted to the bank upon a demand which is due, the funds in its pos 
session may properly and justly be applied in payment of such debt, and 
it has therefore a right to retain such funds until payment is actually 
made.’ (Falkland vs. Bank, 84 N. Y. 145.) Though this right is called a 
‘lien,’ strictly it is not, when applied to a general deposit, for a person 
eannot have a lien upon his own property, but only on that of another; 
and, as we have seen, the funds of general deposit in a bank are the 
property of the bank. Properly speaking, the right, in such case, is that of 
set-off, arising from the existence of mutual demands. The practica! effect 
however, is the same. The cross-demands are satisfied, so far as they ar 
equal, leaving whatever balance may be due on either as the true amouni 
of indebtedness from the one party to the other.” We are assuming, for 
the purposes of this case, that the note was not diverted from the purpos 
for which it was indorsed by Roe. If he could show such a diversion, wit! 
notice thereof, on the part of the bank, then he would not be liable. (Ben- 
jamin vs. Rogers, 126 N. Y. 60; United States Nat. Bank vs. Ewing, 131 
N. Y. 506.) 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK—STOCK CERTIFICATES. 


Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 29, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir:—Will you kindly answer the following questions in the next issue 
of The Bankers’ Magazine: (1) A and B are country banks; C is a deposi- 
tor in B bank, and A receives a draft on C with bill of lading attached. A 
calls up B on the ’phone and asks if C’s check is good for $500. C has 
this amount to his credit at the time, and B informs A that the check is 
good. A pays draft on C and forwards his check to B through his cor- 
respondent. C withdraws a part of his balance with B before this check 
is presented, and his balance with B when check is presented is not enough 
to pay same. Can A hold B for the payment of the check? 

(2) Our bank is chartered under the laws of this State. We began 
business with forty per cent. of the capital stock paid in, and we wish to 
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issue our stock certificates. Would it be proper for us to issue the certifi- 
cates for full amount of stock subscribed and stamp across the face of the 
certificate with rubber stamp “forty per cent, paid in”? Our certificates do 
not read fully paid and non-assessable. CASHIER. 


ANSWER.—(1) In none of the thirty States which have adopted the 
Negotiable Instruments Law would B incur any liability upon the check; 
for by that statute the bank on which the check is drawn, “is not liable 
to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check;” and every 
acceptance is required to be in writing. (Secs. 220, 325, N. Y. Act.) And 
this was the rule in New York and many other States before the adoption 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law. (See Duncan vs. Berlin, 60 N. Y. 151; 
Risley vs. Phoenix Bank, 83 N. Y. 318.) But we do not find that the 
statutes of West Virginia require acceptances to be in writing. However, 
the mere statement that the check was good at the time, hardly amounted 
to an assertion that it would remain good, or that the drawee bank would 
hold the funds to pay it. We therefore think that even in the absence of a 
statute requiring acceptance to be in writing, A could not hold B for the 
amount of the check. 

(2) Certificates of stock are not the stock itself, but merely the evidence 
of ownership, and a person may be a stockholder though no certificate is 
issued to him. (Van Allen vs. Assessors, 3 Wall. [U. S. Sup. Ct.] 598; Me- 
Allister vs. Kuhn, 90 U. S. 89; Farrington vs. Tennessee, 95 U. S. 687.) In 
fact, as soon as the subscriptions have become complete, and the stock 
apportioned to meet them, the subscribers become stockholders, and the 
issue of the certificates is not necessary in order to give them such a status. 
And even though there be a failure to pay up the subscription, this does 
not render the subscriber any the less a stockholder. (Wheeler vs. Miller, 
90 N. Y. 553; Baltimore City Pass. Co. vs. Hambleton, 77 Md. 341), and the 
amount of the subscriptions remaining unpaid becomes a debt due to the 
corporation from the stockholder. There can, therefore, be no impropriety 
in issuing certificates which evidence their ownership, and the extent to 
which they have discharged their obligations as stockholders. 


NOT SO BAD AS WE'RE PAINTED. 


MID the general denunciation of everything and everybody it is refreshing to 
hear at least one hopeful note. Speaker Cannon, of the National House of 


Representatives, in an interview a short time ago said : 


“They say things are not now like they were in the old days; that we are 
becoming aristocrats; that everybody is corrupt and dishonest, and that 
there is wholesale immorality. I do not hesitate to assert that this country 
is better to-day than it ever was in its history; that the people are better— 
more honest, more moral and less disposed to yield to temptations that are 
put in front of honest men at every turn. 

The people are just as mighty now in the matter of elections as ever be- 
fore, and just as discriminating as to whether a man has done his duty. 
No man ever gets so big that he cannot easily be wiped off the political 
map. And how quickly the people do it, too. They settle a man so quickly 
that he is soon forgotten. 

Undoubtedly we are better off than were our forefathers. The millennium 
is not here, it is true, but things will not be a bit interesting when every- 
thing becomes perfect.” 





DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 


of Bank Clerks, George Stevenson, of the firm of Sailor & Steven- 
son, in speaking of “What Are and What Are Not the Duties of a 
Corporation Director,” among other things said: 


“A director of a corporation discharges his duty when he attends regu- 
larly the meetings of the board and such committees as he may be ap- 
pointed to; when he keeps himself as much as is possible in touch with 
the general trend of the business; when he studies as far as he can the 
best interests of the corporation and strives to have an intelligent opinion 
on matters coming before the board and committees and to express it at 
the proper time and in the proper manner. While having confidence in the 
integrity and ability of the executive officers, he is not to accept their sug- 
gestions or approve their actions when such do not conform to what, in his 
judgment, is right and proper. 

A director is not expected to have the same supervision of or acquaint- 
ance with the business of the corporation as the paid officers, much less 
of the clerks and other employees. These are the executives of the busi- 
ness; they are supposed to be present and in touch with the business 
every day and all day. A director usually can only control or direct the 
general policy of the corporation, not the incidentals. He can generally 
only pass upon such matters as are presented to him by the executive of- 
ficers. It is impossible for him, especially in a large business corporation, 
to do more than this. His board meets, we will say, once a week. He is 
usually a man who has large business operations of his own to look after, 
as these are the kind of men most valuable as directors and most sought 
after for their experience and ability. He hastens from a busy Office or 
manufactory to the meeting of his board. He has dropped for the moment 
some serious matters of business to be taken up again on his return to the 
office. The board meeting may last from thirty minutes to an hour and a 
half. In that time, short as it is, he will generally be informed of and act 
upon such business as is presented by the executives and the committees 
of the board. The details of the business are necessarily carried on by the 
executive officers. For a director to attempt to acquaint himself with all 
these would take as much of his time as that of the officers, and that means 
all of it. This is impossible, and if the members of the board of directors 
are expected to do this, they must each take a desk in the office of the 
company and be remunerated by a stipulated salary. They then imme- 
diately become employees and not directors, and there would have to be 
created still another governing body. 

I am not here to defend anyone who accepts the office of a director and 
knowingly and willingly allows dishonest or discreditable transactions to 
take place, but I do say that in a corporation whose assets run up into the 
millions, whose daily transactions amount to millions, whose business rami- 
fies in a hundred different departments, it is impossible for a director, nu 
matter how able, to do more than attend to the general matters that are 
brought before him. He must necessarily give a wide scope to the powers 
and functions of the executive officers and heads of departments. For him 
to attempt to do otherwise would require him to have the heads of Cerberus 
and the arms of Briareus.” 


A T a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute 





THE FINANCES AND CURRENCY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


VIEWS OF “ THE ECONOMIST” (LONDON). 


mist,” of London, says: 
“The spectacle which the United States present to foreign nations 
of an embarrassed Treasury certainly does not redound to their 
credit, for everyone does not understand that the inability of the Treasury 
to meet its liabilities arises not from the lack of power in the nation to 
provide the requisite resources, but is really due to Governmental and legis- 
lative neglect.” 

We should say, rather, that “the inability of the Treasury to meet its 
liabilities” arises not from the lack of money, but is really due to the 
neglect of the writer of the above to correctly inform himself concerning 
American finances. He evidently fails to understand that a deficit in the 
annual revenue need not, necessarily, embarras the Treasury, seeing that a 
very comfortable balance remains over from other years. 

The subjoined opinions relating to our currency are reprinted chiefly on 
account of the novel character of their origin. It is certainly exceptional to 
read in a financial journal, published at the world’s great money centre, 
anything like the following: 

‘It goes without saying that a currency which is based upon Govern- 
meut bonds cannot respond adequately to the expansion and contraction of 
the monetary requirements of the country, but is dominated by the amount 
of bonds available, and the prices at which they can be acquired. All the 
same, however, Mr. Shaw is not justified in ascribing these spasms of strin- 
gency in the market to the want of elasticity in the currency. As a matter 
of fact, the volume of currency has of late been greatly increased by an 
augmentation of note issues of National banks, and by a large addition to 
the amount of gold certificates outstanding; and if ordinary care had been 
exercised by the New York banks, the enlarged demand for money for mov- 
ing the crops and also the increased calls that trade prosperity has pro- 
duced might have been met without any such convulsions in the market as 
those to which Mr. Shaw draws attention. 

“The fact is, that, instead of holding themselves prepared for the autumn 
drain, which they could easily have foreseen, the banks, dominated as they 
are by big financiers, have locked up their resources in backing up Stock 
Exchange operations. It is the reckless bolstering up of Wall Street, and 
not the defects of the existing currency system, great though these are, 
which has been mainly responsible for the evils that have arisen. That 
being so, the remedy proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury is not one 
that is likely to commend itself to reasonable and thoughtful people. His 
proposal is that the banks should be permitted to issue additional notes to 
the amount of fifty per cent. of their bond-secured issues on the payment 
of a tax of five or six per cent. on the excess. This, no doubt, would be 
highly acceptable to the Wall Street operators, who by their control of the 
banks could render money scarce or abundant as best suited their market 
interests. And, as if this was not sufficient to load the dice in the favor of 


C OMMENTING on Secretary Shaw’s recent annual report, “The Econo- 
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the dominant millionaires, Mr. Shaw goes on to suggest that the existing 
form of bank note should be altered by eliminating the sentence ‘secured 
by United States bonds deposited with the Treasury of the United States,’ 
which is now imprinted upon them. Were that done, he says, ‘the addi- 
tional currency would be identical in form with that based upon the deposit 
of bonds, and its presence would not alarm, for it would not be known.’ In 
other words, his aim is to enable the banks to manipulate the currency in 
secret, and while that would be eminently advantageous to the people be- 
hind the scenes, it would be correspondingly unfair to those whom the mar- 
ket manipulators sought to deceive. It is certainly anomalous that at a 
time when President Roosevelt is urging Congress to curb the money power, 
Secretary Shaw should be playing into its hands. It may be that he feels 
freer to do this than he otherwise would, in that he has no belief himself 
in the possibility of his proposals being accepted. For, it will be remem 
bered, he told the Ohio bankers that he was convinced there would be no 
further currency legislation until there had been a panic produced by th: 
existing want of elasticity. The way to bring about a panic is to provid: 
means to inflate the speculative bubble until it bursts, and if that is th 
Secretary of the Treasury’s object, his action is quite in accordance with 
his desire.” 

“Load the dice in the favor of the dominant millionaires,” “enable th« 
banks to manipulate the currency in secret,” “curb the money power’—all 
these expressions bring to mind the resolutions of Populist conventions, 
some years ago, in several of the Western States. That they have been 
transplanted to the editorial columns of one of the leading firancial paper: 
of London is one of the remarkable circumstances of these remarkab): 


times. 


USING UP OUR RESOURCES. 


ing of January 16, James J. Hill, President of the Great Northern Rail- 


[ a speech before the Commercial Club. at St. Paul, Minn., on the even- 
way, said: 


“The nation at large, is prosperous. We are cutting 2 wide swath 
there is no doubt of that. If we get down, however, to a closer examination 
we will readily see that the nation is living profligately. We are selling ou 
our natural resources—exploiting them as fast as we can without building 
up industries and trade relations to take their place when exhausted. It 
is only a question of time till our timber is exhausted. Our public domain 
is all gone and the nation cannot longer boast that it has homes for al! 
Where are the immigrants rushing to our shores to end up? Not on th 
land. We have no more to offer them. They must crowd inio the cities 
When this nation has one hundred and fifty million people they will hav: 
to do something else than exploit natural resources to earn a living. We 
will eventually have to meet the commercial competition England is meet- 
ing today and have to face such problems as she is now facing with 1,500,- 
000 unemployed crying for bread with no bread to feed save as charity 
doles it out to them.” 

Mr. Hill closed by expressing a hope that steps would be taken to 
conserve the national resources before it was too late and to establish 
better trade relations so that foreign markets might be had for the increas- 
ing output of our industries. He especially urged better trade relations 


with Canada. 











CRITICISM OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


By ROY C. OSGOOD. 


T is not strange that in the prevalent tendency to investigate all business 
institutions of a corporate nature criticism should extend even to the 
mutual Savings bank system. There have appeared recently in the 

papers in various parts of the mutual Savings bank section of the country 
criticisms of the methods of managing these institutions, coupled with sug- 
gestions that the interests of the depositois require that public inquiry should 
be made in regard to these methods. It is a thing worthy of note that these 
criticisms have, in none of the instances coming to our attention, been made 
by the press itself, but have taken the form of communications from in- 
dividuals. The press has, however, given them a prominence of sufficient 
importance to call for attention. 

Taken together, these criticisms may be said to cover three main points, 
which are as follows: (1) That there is some kind of manipulaiion of un- 
claimed deposits; (2) that there is an uncalled-for extravagance in the 
erection of bank buildings; and (3) that the executive officers are being 
paid extravagant salaries. 

To Savings bank officials, who are familiar with the general situation, 
these criticisms are not new and meet with little attention,. because it is 
known that they are without foundation; but there is a large part of the 
general public, and even the banking world in general, only too ready to be- 
lieve them more or less true. In view of this fact there is no better time 
than the present to set out facts to correct this erroneous impression. 

So long as each State in which mutual Savings banks exist has its own 
laws regulating these institutions, and these laws are stringent to a greater 
or less degree according to the State’s legislative temperament, it is impos- 
sible in a small space to take up the conditions in each of them for the pur- 
pose of detailed discussion. The most that can be attempted is to point out 
features more or less common to all which refute these criticisms. 


ERRONEOUs IDEAS ABouT UNCLAIMED ACCOUNTS. 


The first objection, that there is some unknown manipulation of un- 
claimed accounts, is the least worthy of notice of the three, but it is perhaps 
the most common one. This criticism is born of absolute ignorance of the 
relation established by law between the bank and depositor and its fallacy 
may be easily pointed out. The mutual Savings bank is a purely mutual 
corporation established under the law for the encouragement of thrift and 
the protection of the individual of small savings. The corporation itself is 
perpetuated in a board of trustees who manage the institution and name its 
executive officers, who are their agents. The relation of the board of trustees 
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and the depositor is that of trustee and cestui que trust so far as its general 
nature is concerned. The depositor becomes a participant in the benefits of 
the bank at will by placing his savings on deposit and agreeing to be gov- 
erned by the by-laws that the trustees have seen fit to adopt for the better 
government of the institution. In all of the States where the mutual Savings 
bank has most strongly developed, the legal relation between the depositor 
and the Savings bank is clearly established by statutory law. The statutes 
governing this relation are the result of careful study and experience and 
are not content with laying down broad rules. They go into detail as much 
as is consistent with good policy and cover all points, where experience has 
shown danger may enter, with the most scrupulous care. The amount which 
may be received on deposit, the method of deposit and withdrawal, and the 
legal status of the depositor under various circumstances possible of occur- 
rence, are not only set out in detail, but every development of the relation, 
established when the deposit is made, is covered by careful restrictions. 

One of the developments, in the relation of the depositor to the bank. 
that have grown out of the experience of these institutions, is the unclaimed 
deposit problem. When the mutual Savings bank system had been estab- 
lished a number of years it was confronted with the fact that some of the 
deposits continued inactive and that in many instances twenty years or 
more would elapse without any transaction having taken place in regard to 
them, This condition of affairs is easily explained. A depositor often makes 
a small deposit and in the change of location or for other reasons forgets 
about it and the account remains undisturbed in any way year after year. 
Another opens an account and puts the pass book away for safe keeping. 
It very often happens that he dies without having communicated the fact 
of his having an account to anyone, and his pass book is not found by his 
legal representatives after his death. Or it frequently occurs that, being a 
person of small means, there is no administration of his estate, or he has no 
heirs, and his pass book is never discovered. There are numerous ways in 
which incidents create accounts of this nature. 

The disposition of unclaimed accounts is generally misunderstood by the 
public, and various vague and unfounded references to them occur from 
time to time in the press. The statement is frequently made that the banks 
use these accounts to erect new buildings or increase salaries, or put them 
to some improper or extravagant use, and that they are a source of evil call- 
ing for correction. Of course, any Savings bank official knows that these 
statements are absolutely devoid of foundation, but they nevertheless gain 
an extensive currency and belief among the uninformed. 

The fact that an account is unclaimed for a long period of time creates, 
in the absence of statutory specification, no different status between its 
owner and the bank than one on which there is a deposit or withdrawal 
every year. The deposit stands credited to its owner on the books of the 
bank like any other account. It participates like all other accounts in all 
regular and extra dividends and continues to increase from year to year. 
Unless the statutes direct otherwise, it remains on the books of the Savings 
bank until called for, whether the unclaimed period be ten years or fifity. 
and like any other account stands ready to be delivered in whole or in part 
to its legal owner on presentation of the proper authority for payment. The 
fact that it remains unclaimed alters in no way the relation between the 
bank and its owner and it remains a trust fund in the hands of the trustee 
earning its proportionate increase from year to year until legally taken from 
the possession of the bank. 

When the Savings banks reached that point in their development from 
which it could be seen that accounts of this nature were bound to exist, their 
officers began to consider the possible effect of the continuance of an ac- 
count for an indefinite period and possible legal complications that might 
arise in consequence. The question, for example, arose as to what disposi- 
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tion of these accounts should be made in case of the voluntary or involun- 
tary liquidation of the bank’s affairs and they remained unclaimed after all 
the other affairs of liquidation had been closed. Such possible contingencies 
clearly established in the minds of the bank officials the necessity, or at least 
the policy, of making an effort to locate the owners of these dormant ac- 
counts. The result is that in every well-regulated Savings bank there is 
constantly carried on a systematic effort to locate the owners of such ac- 
counts. This condition of affairs naturally attracted attention to the desira- 
bility of more than voluntary effort on the part of the banks to locate the 
owners of these accounts, with the result that nearly every mutual Savings 
bank State has enacted laws to meet the situation. 

To illustrate the nature of these laws the act of Massachusetts may be 
cited. This act, which became a law nearly twenty years ago, provides that 
the Treasurer of each Savings bank shall, every five years, make a sworn 
statement to the Savings Bank Commission of the State showing the name, 
amount of deposit, the last known residence or post-office address, and the 
fact of death, if known to him, of each depositor who shall not have made a 
deposit or withdrawal on his account during the preceding twenty years. 
This applies only to accounts of more than twenty-five dollars and to those 
depositors who are not known by the bank to be living. In addition to mak- 
ing this sworn return the bank is required to publish this data in one or 
more of the local papers for a period of three successive weeks. The act 
provides a penalty for failure on the part of the banks to comply with this 
requirement. In Maine there is a like provision of the statutes. This differs 
from that of Massachusetts in that it requires a report of all accounts of this 
nature regardless of their size, and that the report is to be made annually. 
It is the practice in this State to incorporate in the annual report of the 
Bank Examiner lists of the dormant accounts reported by each bank. As 
this annual report is a public document and widely circulated, it is accessible 
to anyone who may care to obtain the facts. Rhode Island has a provision 
similar to that of Massachusetts except that the report is not limited to de- 
posits of twenty-five dollars and over. Other States have passed laws similar 
in import and in all cases they have been carefully carried out by the banks. 

The result of this legislation has been to restore accounts to their owners 
in thousands of cases where they have been entirely forgotten or lost track 
of in the many ways it is possible to lose personal property. Instances are 
not uncommon where accounts of this nature have been restored to their 
owners after the lapse of fifty years, during which they have remained un- 
claimed. The statutes above referred to, have, however, in no way changed 
the relation of the bank to the owners of such accounts. They have simply 
made it possible to give their owners the benefit of them. There is abso- 
lutely no power under the law by which the banks themselves derive any 
more benefit from these accounts than from other accounts, nor is there any 
way by which the banks can use the money represented by these accounts 
for any purpose whatever. Their legal title remains in the original depositor, 
his transferee, or legal representatives, and so long as the account continues 
in the bank, the bank is in the position of trustee only. 

Should the owner of the account die intestate without heirs, or should 
the account never be claimed, there is no principle of law by which the 
Savings bank has a right to its title. If such a contingency occurs, the title 
would revert to the State under the doctrine of escheat. This legal doctrine, 
which arose in the law of real estate, and by which in the absence of heirs 
or devisees the title reverted to the State, has been extended to personal 
property in the United States; and it is under this doctrine, where there is 
no specific statutory enactment, that the final disposition of an unclaimed 
Savings bank account must take place. The State of Pennsylvania has en- 
acted a law regarding unclaimed accounts which incorporates this common 
law doctrine into statute law. This act, which was passed in 1872, provides 
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that in November of each year the Savings bank shall report to the Auditor 
General the amounts of all deposits that have remained unclaimed during 
the preceding thirty years, together with the names and last known resi- 
dences of the depositors. It also provides that on the following January all 
deposits so returned shall be paid over to the State Treasurer, who shall 
give a receipt to the bank constituting a full discharge of the bank’s liability 
to the owners of these deposits. The statute provides that the money so 
transferred shall be for the use of the State but that any depositor, or his 
legal representatives, may recover his money, by prosecuting an action for 
debt against the State Treasurer at any time. ‘This statutory provision does 
not require the publication of such accounts and is detrimental rather than 
beneficial to the depositor. The money is no better off in the hands of the 
State than in the hands of the bank, and the depositor is less likely to have 
the fact of its existence brought to his notice. 

Much more could be said in regard to the problem of unclaimed or dor- 
mant accounts, but enough has been set out to show how utterly foolish and 
unfounded are the criticisms directed against the methods of mutual Savings 
banks in regard to them. 

The matter of the two other principal criticisms against mutual Savings 
banks will be taken up in subsequent issues of this department of the Maga- 
zine, 


TAX ON SAVINGS BANKS. 


and chairman of the committee on repeal of the franchise tax, 
appointed by the Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, has sent out the following letter on behalf of the committee: 


W* H. S. WOOD, President of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 


“In 1901, when the Legislature of this State was actively engaged in 
devising methods of raising sufficient revenue by indirect taxation, to defray 
the necessary expenses of the State without a direct tax, through a lack of 
recognition of the philanthropic character of Savings banks, and the abso- 
lute purity of their management by over two thousand of our best citizens, 
what was called a ‘franchise tax’ was laid upon the surplus of all Savings 
banks. On the 30th day of June in each year they are obliged to render a 
statement to the Banking Department, showing the exact amount of their 
surplus, and on this amount they are compelled to pay to the State a tax 
of one cent. The Savings banks are therefore obliged to pay a tax for 
carrying on a business that is entirely of a benevolent character. The 
trustees of these institutions give their services gratuitously, and do every- 
thing they can to keep down expenses and increase the bank’s income, in 
order that depositors may receive the full benefit, as far as possible, of all 
their earnings. To have their expenses so largely increased by reason of 
this tax is a heavy burden for the banks to carry. It is possibly true that 
the earnings upon the surpluses of the older and larger Savings banks are 
‘sufficient to pay the franchise tax several times over’; but this is assuming 
that the banks have no other use for that portion of their income derived 
from the surplus than the payment of this tax; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
with nearly all of the Savings banks of the State a portion at least of this 
income is necessary to enable them to pay even a 215 per cent. dividend to 
their depositors. At best, the newer and smaller banks tan only earn enough 
to pay to their depositors 3% per cent, interest. Some of the larger banks 
that, after many years, have accumulated a reasonable surplus, can occa- 
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sionally pay four per cent., but this rate cannot be and never has been 
steadily maintained. 

Permit us to state what the surplus of a Savings bank is and what it 
comes from. It has, from the inception of Savings banks, been considered 
that the depositors were entitled to, as nearly as possible, the entire net 
income of the bank. Working on this basis, any one can understand that in 
napportioning the dividend among the depositors, it is impossible to divide 
to the last dollar, so that after a workable division is made, there will always 
be more or less of a balance of the six months income left to the bank, and 
this balance is the foundation and starting point of the surplus of all banks. 

It has been asserted that the surplus account is in part or largely made 
up of the dormant accounts (accourts which have not been increased or 
diminished by deposits or withdrawals for twenty-two years and upwards). 
We believe this is a gross misstatement. Dormant accounts are held, as 
provided by law, subject at any time to the demands of the original deposi- 
tors or their heirs, who are constantly being sought for, some banks keeping 
a clerk for this special work. 

It is a total misconception of the situation to complain that the Savings 
banks owe the State anything for the right to exercise this function. The 
trustees are not organizing and managing them for private pecuniary gain; 
they are a part of the benevolent work of the State itself, as much so as 
the poorhouses, asylums, hospitals, reformatories, ete., which annually cost 
the State $7,540,069.62 to maintain, the very great difference being that they 
are at the other end of the line. The Savings banks are the ‘ounce of 
prevention,’ as the latter are the ‘pound of cure.’ And now when the trus- 
tees, working without pay, have succeeded in getting the laboring classes 
to deposit over one and one-quarter billions of dollars in the Savings banks, 
and thus liberate that enormous sum for useful service in the State, behold, 
a tax is laid for the privilege of doing this good work without cost to the 
State; and the poor of the State pay the tax. The Legislature has placed a 
protecting arm around the Savings banks in many ways. Its highest interests 
and its financial interests prompt such action. It selects the most gilt edged 
class of securities for them to invest in, It watches over them by requiring 
detailed reports of all transactions every six months, and by giving all 
their accounts a most thorough examination at least once every two years. 
The interests of the depositors have been safeguarded in every way. Then, 
after affording all this protection, to turn about and impose a tax upon their 
slender lincomes that is equivalent in some instances to one-half the running 
expenses of the banks, does seem like an imposition that should be discon- 
tinued at the earliest possible moment. The banks now have the greatest 
difficulty in making their investments return much more than 3% per cent., 
and it was in view of the fact that they were led to believe that the franchise 
tax would surely be repealed last winier, that some of them felt warranted 
in paying a four per cent. dividend to their depositors. It is not to be ex- 
pected, of course, that this rate can ke continued; but it is the policy of the 
banks to pay as high a rate as possible, in order that depositors may parti- 
cipate in whatever prosperity the bank enjoys. In other pamphlets we show 
how the tax comes out of the depositors, and its injustice. 

In the year 1892, the Legislature passed a law that the surplus of any 
bank should net exceed 15 per cent. of the par value of its deposits. The 
surplus of none of the banks, however, ever reaches that limit. In fact very 
few of them have a surplus of even i(' per cent. and most of them very con- 
siderably less. Afer years of fostering legislation, it is discouraging to 
the trustees who have labored hard and long to accumulate and increase 
this sheet anchor of all banks—the surplus—to have the State suddenly 
pounce upon it and claim a share, however small.’ Under the circumstances 
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the banks should be encouraged to increase the amount of their surplus 
for the security of their depositors, rather than to diminish it. 

Last year the Republican and Democratic parties of the State promised 
faithfully to undo the wrong that had been done, and to repeal this franchise 
tax. Governor Higgins, in his pre-election speeches, pledged himself to thi: 
end. Superintendent of Banks Kilburn also recommended that such action 
should be taken. A bill was introduced into the Legislature last winter to 
accomplish this purpose, and twice Governor Higgins sent a special messag« 
urging its passage, in which he used this forcible language: ‘Pledges to the 
people must faithfully be kept, and cannot safely be ignored on the specious 
plea of necessity. The Republican party is committed to this repeal by the 
repeated public declaration of its candidates. It cannot afford to refuse to 
do its duty in this regard. The reasons for relieving the Savings banks 
from this tax as a matter of justice are more cogent now than at the opening 
of the session.’ But in the effort to provide adequate revenue, its considera- 
tion was deferred to the very end of the session in May last, and though it 
passed by a handsome majority in the Senate, it was held up without a vot: 
in the Assembly, and thus failed to become a law. Governor Higgins and 
Chairman Odell, realizing the necessity and obligations to the people of 
passing this law, both expressed their disappointment, and both promise: 
to use every legitimate effort to have a repeal bill passed at the coming 
session of the Legislature. The committee of the State Association o! 
Savings banks now propose to introduce the same repeal bill early in Janu 
ary, and cannot but believe that with a better understanding, the Legisla 
ture will promptly pass it, redeem their pledges to the people, and thus fre« 
two and a half millions of depositors of an unfair tax.” 


THE FIRST SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT. 


Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association, we are able to 
present the following, which is a copy of the first Savings bank ac 
eount opened in the United States: 


r [Means the courtesy of Mr. Wm. Hanhart, Secretary of the Savings 


OFFICE OF THE PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND SOCIETY. 


No. 1. 
Curtis Roberts, 
Residence, 308 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
Reference, Condy Raguet. 
1816 
Dec. 2 By Cash 
1817 
NN i ch an ce el ar ac Calida: Silat nee ao ls Gabe a 5 
1818 
Jan. 1 By Interest 


Jan. 1 By Balance 
1819 
pee eS” re ee 


Mar. 31 By Interest 
Api. 1 To The Pata, Saving Fund Society «.........cccccccccescccescs 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


VETERAN PRESIDENT RETIRES. 


AMES McMAHON, recently retired as President of the Emigrant Indus- 

trial Savings Bank, of New York city, and was succeeded by Thomas 

M. Mulry. In commemoration of his long services the trustees of the 
bank gave Mr. McMahon a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. In his speech on 
this occasion, Mr. McMahon said: 

“With a heart full of gratitude, I rise to give you thanks for this tribute 
of affectionate respect which you have seen fit to offer me on the occasion 
of my retirement from the office of President of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank. This retirement is occasioned by my not over robust 
health; the doctors have decided and I must perforce obey their reason- 
able mandate. 

The early history of the bank brings us back to the year 1841, when the 
Irish Emigrant Society was organized by prominent citizens of Irish birth, 
for the purpose of aiding and protecting emigrants from the mother coun- 
try. -The society became incorporated in 1844, and it has always maintained 
representatives at Castle Garden and Ellis Island for the protection of Irish 
emigrants. 

It has kept open an efficient and free labor bureau and it has given our 
people the privilege of buying its drafts, payable in all parts of Ireland. 
This proved of great help to the Irish emigrants, and saved them many a 
dollar that would have been taken from them by unscrupulous persons. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank was practically an outcome of 
this society, most of the trustees being members of both institutions. The 
bank was organized in 1850, and today we may say that it stands as a monu- 
ment to the wisdom of its incorporators and to the hard work of its 
trustees and officers. Its deposits amount to $85,000,000; it has so far paid 
$48,500,000 interest and it has accumulated a surplus or reserve fund of 
$6,860,000 for their protection. 

The policy of our bank in investing its funds in bond and mortgage 
loans and in bonds in the proportion of about half and half has been stead- 
ily maintained. 

Our ins‘itution has always been opposed to taxation of savings funds 
and during my incumbency of the presidency no year has gone by without 
some bills being introduced into the Legislature for that purpose. For the 
first ten years of my service my personal visits to Albany were frequent, 
and I may say that I have done my share in shaping legislation affecting 
Savings banks and in endeavoring to prevent the passage of measures 
inimical to their best interests. 

I was one of those instrumental in organizing our State Association of 
Savings Banks. The action of this association and of the individual banks 
composing it regarding legislation has been most wise. It has refused at 
all times contributions intended to indirectly affect legislation, though the 
temptation to do so was at times quite strong, because of the fact that bills 
most prejudicial to the interests of Savings banks were constantly being 
presented to the Legislature for adoption, lobbyists offering, for stipulated 
sums, to kill said legislation. Had the doors been opened to the use of 
money in this direction our Savings banks today would be in the same 
predicament as the life insurance companies. 

It has always been the wise policy of the trustees to avoid seeking to 
recruit their ranks from among the greatest financiers and meteors of 
Wall Street, thus preventing any one dominant interest or group of inter- 
ests from directing the policy of the bank. 

During the fourteen years of my administration the increase in deposits 
has been $43,000,000; our holdings of real estate loans have advanced from 


‘ 
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$24,000,008 to $49,000,000, and the investments in bonds have increased 
from $19,000,000 to over $35,500,000 at the present date. 

To your newly-elected President I present congratulations and assur- 
ances of esteem. He is well known as a highly intelligent and capable man 
of affairs, and his affiliation with the charitable work done by the great 
society over which he presides has brought him in close touch with the 
people of this great metropolis. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that while resigning my office as your Presi- 
dent, I shall by no means relinquish my duties as trustee, and it will be my 
great privilege and pleasure for as long as the good Lord will permit, to 
sit among you and join in directing the affairs of this institution, over 
which it shall be my pride to state that I presided for so many years.” 


SAVINGS BANKS AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


OMMENTING on the report of the Massachusetts Board of Savings 
? Bank Commissioners, “The Springfield (Mass.) Republican” says: 
“The average rate of dividend or earnings upon investments cou- 
tinues to fall notwithstanding a rising tendency in the earning power of 
capital generally because of the great prosperity of the country and the 
advance in commodity prices. This is to be explained on the ground of 
the narrow limitations placed upon Savings bank investments and the 
largely increasing amount of money so to be invested. Almost one-half of 
the banks now pay only 3% per cent., and none pay over four per cent. 

The total expenses of conducting these 189 institutions during the year, 
exclusive of taxes, were $1,583,889. This sum involves, first, the care of 
trust funds aggregating above $700,000,000. Almost any group of American 
life insurance companies having aggregate assets of that amount are pay- 
ing in salaries alone to officers and home office employees a much larger 
sum than these entire expenses of the Massachusetts Savings banks. 

The total income of the Massachusetts banks during the year, or depos- 
its presented plus earnings from investments, aggregated some $145,700,000; 
and the total expenses, as noted above, constitute about 1.09 per cent. of 
this total income. The expenses of American life insurance companies 
average nearly twenty per cent. of total income—in other words, they are 
conducted at a relative cost nearly twenty times greater than that of the 
Savings banks. 

The principal reason for this great difference is, of course, the fact that 
the Savings banks do not make a practice of soliciting deposits, while the 
insurance companies maintain a large and most feverishly active business 
of solicitation. And we are told that this is absolutely necessary if life in- 
surance is to be sold—that men will not otherwise provide in this wav for 
those dependent on them; that they will not incur the self-sacrifice for an 
advantage not to come to them personally in the future. 

This may possibly be true, but there is no positive evidence of the fact 
—no conclusive proof that the backwardness of men in taking life insur- 
ance is not now, after so many years of education upon the value of life 
insurance, rather the product than the cause of the general system of solici- 
tation which prevails. People provide for their dependents through Sav- 
ings bank deposits as much as for themselves. As arule it may probably be 
said that they are no more seeking a mere personal future advantage through 
these savings than through life insurance with its endowment and annuity 
features. They are engaged in building up estates for their families in 
bank savings as in life insurance. And the bank savings involve a sacri- 
fice of present satisfactions, as does the purchase of life insurance. But 
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in the one case this self-sacrifice goes on very generally through the unso- 
licited patronage of the Savings banks, while in the other case the neces- 
sity is affirmed of maintaining a most active and expensive system of so- 
licitation. 

The existence of that necessity is to be questioned, and with it the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a cost for collecting, caring for and distributing life 
insurance savings, or protection, so many times greater than for the per- 
formance of a very similar service through the Savings banks.” 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS. 


Commissioners of Massachusetts, covering the operations on 189 
Savings banks, the deposits in such banks showed a greater increase 
in the past year than for any previous year in their history. There are now 
1.829,487 open accounts, showing average deposits of $362.29 each, or $4.93 
more than at the corresponding date last year. 
The aggregate statement of liabilities and assets as of October 31, 1905, 
show in comparison with the previous year as follows: 


A CCORDING to the thirtieth annual report of the Savings Bank 


ASSETS. 

1905. 1904. 
Pe SE ed csuenksetataesadnekkbwennes $75,995,982 $72,382,119 
Loans 835,125 741,435 
3ank stocks 13,398,025 14,456,321 
Loans on bank stocks 909,377 991,776 
Street Railway bonds ste 7,694,571 6,324,370 
Railroad bonds ... 125,740,971 113,510,243 
Loame on Rallroad bonds... ....6.escecss 740,550 1,727,030 
Loans on Rativond stock®.....ccccccveseres 2:60, 874 415,685 
Beata TOTS WO ccc cicccccceses ccs . 205,303 10,948,787 
Railroad notes .210.000 1,886,000 
Real estate for DAWES. o.1cssccsccscessses 5, 182,258 6,518,883 

5, 883,450 3,987.389 
EGGURS Gk FORE GHURER. 6c 6cccssciccccevedecee's 286,385,511 276,118,360 
Loans on personal securities........... .- 140,148,237 131,225,240 
Loane on cities GANG TOWNS. ......cccccccscce 13,779,699 13,719,637 
Loans on deposit accounts................. 60,843 58,393 
Sundry assets .289,766 ,231,656 
Cash on hand 408,190 18,360,062 





po reer er re re ee $707,728,734 $674,644,990 


LIABILITIES. 
Deposits :662,808,313 $631,313,800 
Guaranty fund 30,100,477 28,675,690 
Undivided earnings ,658,166 14,366,710 
Due on mortgage loans 148,047 191,349 
Sundry liabilities 108,730 107,439 





Totals $ 728, 7% $674,644,990 


During the year one bank declared a dividend of three per cent., one of 
3% per cent., ninety-two of 3% per cent., ten of 3%, per cent., one of 3% 
per cent., and eighty-two of four per cent. ‘The total amount of dividends 
declared amounted to $22,759,568, against $21,941,040 last year and $21,047,- 
957 in 1908. 

The average rate of dividends was 3.73 against 3.75 in 1904 and 3.709 in 
1903. 

During the year there were 1,880,854 deposits, amounting to $116,026,- 
890.90, an average of $61.69 each, as compared with $60.06 the preceding 
vear. 
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There were during the year 1,414,479 withdrawals, amounting to $107,- 
361,106.89, being an average of $75.90 to each withdrawal, as against $73.58 


last year. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


T's Postal Savings Bank bill recently introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Kennedy differs in some important particu- 
lars from the Snapp and Dickson bills introduced during the present 

session. The other bills are much alixe, but Mr. Kennedy’s bill makes the 

establishment and operation of postal Savings banks in any particular 

State depend upon the action of the Legislature of that State. In other 

words, the States may have the system or not, just as they please. No 

Savings bank bill heretofore introduced has had that feature. It is intended 

to minimize opposition to the measure. The establishment of postal Savings 

banks is especially opposed by such States as New York, Massachusetts and 
other New England States having strong, stable Savings banks. Speaking 
generally, the West, wants postal Savings banks, while the East does not. 

The hope is that the Eastern States may withdraw their opposition to the 

Kennedy bill, because it will not affect them without their consent. Then, 

again, the provision referred to may allay some opposition from the Southern 

States, which insist upon the right to legislate on such matters for them- 

selves. 

Another objection usually made to postal Savings banks is that the 
financial conditions of the country would be disturbed by their establish- 
ment. This bill contemplates their gradual establishment as the States 
declare for them, so that deposits would not accurmulate more rapidly than 
provision could be made for their use. 

Another feature of the bill is that the surplus funds not invested shall 
be distributed equitably among the States from which the deposits come. 
This, it is contended, would obviate an objection heretofore made in th« 
West, that the system would centralize the surplus funds in the East. 


A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


PEAKING of the recent resignation of two of the Savings Bank Com- 
S missioners, “The Springfield Republican” says: 

“The resignation of the two older members of the Savings Bank Com- 
mission were forced because of iailure to interfere with the operations of a 
speculative foreign corporation which had come into the State and was 
doing quite a business in collecting the savings of the people. But it is 
to be considered whether the Legislature is not more to be blamed than the 
delinquent commissioners. The Legislature opened the door to such foreign 
corporations, and then tardily tried to close it partially by authorizing th: 
commission to look out for these savings operations. And then, still later, 
the Legislature threw wide open the Savings field to any irresponsibl< 
domestic corporation that was of a mind to enter it. This was done under 
that wildcat general business corporation law of 1903, which was rushed 
through the Legislature by two or three lawyers, several designing 'prom)- 
ters and the Boston newspapers, without a word of debate. It is with a 
bitterness wholly justifiable under the circumstances that the commissioners 
call attention to the fact that a number of institutions—chartered under the 
‘Massachusetts business corporation law of 1903’—are soliciting and receiv- 
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ing deposits through the medium of toy banks and otherwise, and this 
without any supervision whatever, or the power to exercise any supervision. 
The commissioners take pains to italicize the words ‘chartered under the 
law of 1903,’ and that serves not only to reveal a natural bitterness of feel- 
ing on their part, but also to show up the Legislature as the party mainly 
responsible for the present existence of irresponsible savings collection 


institutions in the State.” 


A NOVEL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


LANS have been filed for a new home for the Union Square Savings 

P Bank, of New York city. The plans provide for something novel in 

bank-building construction in this city. The bank proper will be 

but one-story in height, while in the rear will be another section of the same 

building four stories high, which will be furnished as a dwelling for the bank 
attaches. , 

The site of the proposed structure is at the northeast corner of Fifteenth 
street and Union Square, including Nos. 20 and 22 Union Square. It will 
be fireproof throughout and tis estimated to cost about $275,000. The facade 
is to be of Troy white granite in the classic Greek style, adorned with an 
ornamental portico with four Corinthian columns. 


EUTAW SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE. 
i: is a s‘rictly mutual Savings bank, having no capital stock. The 


fifty-eighth annual report shows the operations of the bank for the 

past year, and in addition to the statement contained in the balance- 
sheet, a complete list of the investments is given, showing the name of the 
securities, rate, when due, and the amount at which they are charged on 
the books. This statement is certainly of such a complete character as to 
invite the confidence of depositors. The deposits of the bank on December 
31 were $21,597,855. 


CLEVELAND'S SAVINGS BANKS. 


H. S. Beardsley writes in “Leslie’s Weekly”: 

“The population of Cleveland is about 475,000; the accounts in its 
Savings banks are over 400,000, or nearly one per capita. These latter, 
however, are from all corners of the earth. Cleveland, with half of one per 
cent. of the country’s population, holds more than six per cent. of the coun- 
try’s Savings bank deposits of $3,000,000,000. This expansion is due to 
the growth of the banking-by-mail idea and to the commercial growth of 
Cleveland itself, by which its banks feel enabled to pay four per cent. on 
deposits, against three per cent. in many other large cities. Banking by 
mail is a comparatively new but a rapidly growing system. It employs two 
agencies, advertising and the postoffice. These have brought deposits from 
nearly every country. The experience of the banks of Cleveland shows that 
there is no loss in sending money by the mails. None of the banks has a 
record of a single instance of this kind. Depositors are always instructed 
to send money orders, drafts or registered letters. 

With this development of the savings of Cleveland, its banks have be- 
come institutions of enormous strength. Two of them have erected huge 
office buildings costing more than a million apiece, and another has started 
construction of what will be the largest exclusive bank building in the coun- 
try. Two have deposits of nearly $50,000,000 each.” 





THUMB-PRINT IDENTIFICATION. 


for the purpose of preventing fraud. The thumb-prints of depositors 

are taken and preserved, and the prints will be catalogued. This 
action of the French bankers recalls some experiences of the writer with 
thumb-prints and toe-prints among the banking institutions of the Orient, 
while travelling through the islands of the Southern Pacific Ocean not long 
ago. 
Through necessity, there are many native depositors in the banks of the 
Philippines, Japan, Hawaiian Islands, Guam and Borneo, who signify thei: 
mark with an imprint of the finger, thumb or toe, for the simple reason tha 
they are unable to write. They can make their soiled impression upon thé 
paper at anytime, and this has always been easier than struggling with : 
pen to make a cross, while someone witnesses the signature. 

The mode of carrying on the thumb or toe imprint in the Spanish and 
Filipino banks involves the use of certain printing liquids. I had alway: 
supposed that the native signer of the check placed it flat upon a hard sui 
face, and after coating his thumb with the necessary printing substances 
applied the pressure of the thumb-ball upon the paper at the point wher: 
the check is signed. Instead of that the check is taken between the fingers 
and the thumb, as shown in Figure 1. The ball of the thumb is first coated 
with the necessary mixture of colored ink-like stuff for making the impres 
sion of the fine lines of the tissue of the skin. In order to furnish the r 


*RENCH bankers have undertaken a method of thumb-print identification 


quired printing material, a tablet (Figure 2) is used, on which there is a 
hollowed stone or metal bowl. The interior of this bowl is supplied with 
the india-ink substance. The natives often use ordinary ink, mixed with a 
little clay or putty, so as to make the substance the proper consistency for 
effecting an impression. I saw that juices of the betel nut were used in one 
case. Often the saps of trees are employed, the saps being well mixed with 
the soot scraped from choked lamp chimneys. Ground charcoal was also 
used in one place. A sponge was near, saturated with cocoanut oil. The 
person would moisten the ball of the thumb on the oily sponge and then 
twist the ball of the thumb about in the black mass for a moment. The 
thumb is then partly wiped off on the coat sleeve, to prevent daubing the 
check, and then the impression is made. 
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Sometimes a plain, flat tablet of stone or hard wood is used as in Figure 
3. The substance for coloring is mixed and made ready in the usual way. 
Then it is deposited in the centre of the smooth stone surface and the per- 
son requiring to use the printing material need only apply the thumb-ball 
and make the desired print on the check. Some little skill is needed to do 
the work right. A number of checks are always spoiled at first. Too much 
of the composition means a daub of unrecognizable lines; too little, a weak 
impression, After a few trials the party making the print gets accustomed 
to it, and knows just about how much of the colored, paste-like substance to 
use in order to describe the lines of his thumb accurately. The person has 
to be skilled in printing under the same conditions each time. Trouble en- 
sues when through error the print is made with the left thumb, although the 
print of the right thumb may be catalogued at the bank. Then if the ball 
of the thumb is not pressed alike and evenly each time, the Cashier of the 
bank is liable to be mystified and question the thumb-print signature. The 
correct place for making the print sometimes becomes a vexing question. 
The customary position is at the line where the signature is usually wriiten 
in, as illustrated in Figure 4. 


STATE BANK 


A glance through the catalogued inscriptions of thumb-prints of patrons 
reveals some varying lines. There are some thumbs of which ‘the lines 
describe circles. Other lines form triangles. Others shape a general mass 
of lines, while others present set patterns. These lines are not detected 
very readily without the aid of the magnifying glass. Figures 5, 6, 7 and 8 
illustrate some various forms of prints. 


Figure 8 is a drawing showing the practice of thumb-printing as employed 
in one bank. A block of stone is used, and upon this is placed the inking 
substance. The person takes the entire block in the fingers, as shown, and 
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before he removes his thumb from the mass he proceeds to do considerable 
mixing and stirring. The result is that the twirling thumb-ball makes a 
thorough mixing of the coloring, and renders it suitable for effecting a com- 
plete impression. The thumb prints are frequently photographed, and by 
this system the impression can be forwarded to various points. I was 
amused when shown some fraudulent imprints. First the impression of the 
man’s thumb-ball is made in clay; then rubber is run into the mould thus 
made. The detail of the lines forms well, and an imitation thumb-ball can 
be made that produces a very close imitation of the genuine article. But to 
do this requires the consent of the person. Any one may protect his imprint 
by not permitting a cast to be made of his thumb. However, in course of 
time we may look for moulds manufactured from thumb-prints, and no doubt 
these secondary prints will be utilized for fraudulent purposes. In Figure 9 
is shown the mode of scrutinizing the print. The bank people have a glass 
at hand, and if the print cannot be distinguished readily, the magnifying 
glass is called into play. Ex-BANKER. 


SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 


BILL has been introduced in the New York Legislature to amend the 
A banking law relative to securities in which Savings bank deposits 
may be invested. 

Sub-division 5 of Section 116 of Chapter 689 of the Laws of 1892, as 
amended up to the end of 1905, is amended to admit the bonds of Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, St. Louis and Pittsburg. 

Paragraph 1 of sub-division 6 of the same section is amended to allow 
the bonds of railways now legal for Savings banks to remain legal if the 
company should be merged into another railway company, provided the new 
company continues to pay at least four per cent. on the par value of the 
stock retired, no matter into what form this retired stock may be converted 
by the merger. 


AN IMMUTABLE LAW. 


N the opinion of the New York “Evening Post,’ the trustees of large 
funds are apt to forget some of the responsibilties they cannot escape. 
It says: 


“The private life of a lawyer or a merchant may be as lax as his con- 
science will allow, because he is answerable only to himself. But a man 
who takes a position of trust—from a minor clerkship in a bank to the 
presidency of the Steel Corporation—has deliberately assumed obligations, 
not only to keep his fingers out of the till, but to carry himself so upright 
in all his ways that no man can suspect his fidelity. He cannot do as he 
likes with his own money, if he likes to affront the moral sense of the com- 
munity. And in this point the wisdom of the world is not foolishness. Ex- 
perience as old as humanity proves that the gambler, the drunkard, and the 
debauchee, however alert their intellectual faculties, are not in the long run 
trustworthy. If any fact is writ large in human nature, it is this. Men 
forget it while they are making money faster than they can spend it. Men 
forget it when they cut loose from former associates, and escape from the 
social pressure of early environment. Our newly rich, in Wall street and 
out, have signally forgotten it in the last decade. But the law is still im- 
mutable.” 





COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY'S ENDOWMENT CONTRACT. 


under the name of the “Colonial Accumulation Endowment Con- 

tract,” the idea of which is that of endowing the future by deposit- 
ing a sum of money in one payment to be left for a period of years, at the 
end of which time the depositor receives a stated sum, one thousand dol- 
lars or multiples of the same. For the benefit of our readers we print the 
form of contract in full: 


[ Colonial Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, is issuing a new contract 


I, Fs askik. sein ciderdsasesic 
THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Hereby acknowledges receipt of Dollars, $ 
, subject to the following rules and regulations: 


Section I. If the above amount is left on deposit with this company 

(5, 10, 15 or 20) years from the date of this receipt, there 

wili be due to the depositor or his legal representative, to be paid by this 
company on return of this book, the sum of thousand dollars. 

Section II. If the depositor desires to withdraw the deposit before the 
expiration period, he may do so after having given to this company six (6) 
months’ notice of such intention, at the expiration of which time he may 
receive the cash value of this deposit as shown in the table as of the 
year immediately preceding that in which the notice is given, unless notice 
of withdrawal is given on a yearly period, in which case the value is as of 
that date, but payable at expiration of said notice. 

Section III. The depositor shall sign his or her name, duly witnessed, 
on a card furnished for that purpose, giving his or her business and place 
of residence, and shal] notify this company of any change in the same. 

Section IV. Whenever a book is lost, destroyed or fraudulently obtained, 
immediate notice thereof must be given to the company. After two weeks 
from time of notice, with satisfactory evidence of the loss, and indemnity 
given, if required by the directors, a new book will be furnished. 

Section V. If any person shall present a contract book at the office of 
the company and allege untruly to be the depositor named therein, and 
shall obtain thereby from the officers of the company the amount depos- 
ited, and the actual depositor shall not have given previous notice to the 
company of his or her book having been lost or taken away from him or 
her. this company will not be responsible for the loss so sustained by any 
depositor; neither will this institution be liable to make good the same. 

Section VI. Deposits may be made by one person as trustee for the 
benefit of another, or of any unincorporated society or association, at the 
discretion of the Treasurer. In all such cases the deposits shall be made 
in the name of the trustee “in trust for’ such a person, society or associa- 
tion. Said trustee, or his successor, shall alone be entitled to receive pay- 
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ments; and his receipt, with the production of the book, shall be sufficient 
discharge. Provided, however, That in case of deposits for the benefit of 
another person, the company may, at its discretion, by vote of the Board 
make payment to such person, on production of the book, which payment 
shall also be a sufficient discharge. 

Section VII. All funds received by this company from deposits in this 
plan will be invested in good and reliable securities for the protection of 
said depositors, and said securities will be kept separate and apart from 
the other assets of the company. 


Officer of Bank. 
(Copright, 1905, by the Colonial Trust Co.) 


ADVERTISING FOR TRUST BUSINESS. 


est and most substantial trust companies in the country, does a large 

business in the care of trust funds as executor and trustee under 
wills. Some of the advertising arguments of this company are set forth 
in the announcement reproduced herewith. 


r | YHE Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Boston, one of the old 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


Attention is especially invited to the following advantages 
derived from selecting the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company as your Executor and Trustee: 


PERMANENC:;Y OF APPOINTMENT. Its doors are 
open. on every business day of the year for the accommo- 
dation of its clients and its charter is perpetual. 
SECURITY. The probate bond rcquired of the Company 
for the faithful discharge of its duties is secured by its 
capital and surplus, amounting together to three million 
dollars. 

The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company has been in 
active business for thirty years; has established a reputation 
for conservatism in its affairs, and holds in trust under Wills 
and other Trust Agreements over eleven million dollars. 


Information will be gladly furnished 
by application to the 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
87 Milk Street - - Boston, Mass. 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


A BANK THAT HAS MADE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING PAY. 


DVERTISING in a newspaper has been found to pay by the Citizens’ 
A National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., and it gracefully admits the fact in 
an announcement reproduced herewith from the “News and Ob- 
server,” of that city. A thirty per cent. increase in deposits is a pretty 
satisfactory result from one year’s advertising. 


Does Advertising Pay? 
A year ago we bought our first news- 
paper advertising space as an experiment. 

We began with the following comparative 


statement : 
1894 1905 


Deposits, $343,000 $869,000 
Assets, 490,771 1,107,672 


To-day, after a year in the newspapers, 
the figures are as follows: 


1894 1905 1906 


Deposits, $343,000 $869,000 $1,122,873 
Assets, 490,771 1,107,872 1,450,000 


We wish to express our appreciation to 
the newspapers and our patrons. 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


JosEPH G. Brown, President Henry E. Litcurorp, Cashier 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY STATEMENT. 


HE Lincoln Trust Co., Madison Square, New York, issues in attractive 
T form its statement of Jan. 1, 1906. The front is taken up by a pic- 
ture in half-tone of the busy thoroughfares in the neighborhood of 
the company’s offices. The figures contained in the statement are equally 
attractive, showing as they do deposits of over $17,000,000, surplus and 
profits of $915,000, with capital of $500,000. Three years ago the deposits 
were but $2,707,000. Secretary Phillips’ concise wording may well be re- 
produced here: 

“Soliciting the business and mercantile accounts of firms, individuals, 
and corporations, the Lincoln Trust Company is prepared, subject to agree- 
ment, to meet their financial requirements in the most mcdern and ap- 
proved manner, exactly as any sound and conservative bank, promptly, 
liberally and at the best interest rate. 

“In addition the company makes a feature of allowing interest on such 
accounts, and offers exceptional services, including the collection of out- 
of-town checks, under especially favorable arrangement. Clients enjoy 
every facility offered by the banks, together with the safeguards provided 
by the laws of the State of New York for the Trust Company.” 

The Lincoln Trust Co. will open a down-town branch March 1 at the 
corner of Broadway and Lispenard street. 
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BANKING “HOUSE ORGANS.” 


EVERAL banks have taken up the “house organ” idea and are publish- 
S ing little monthly journals for advertising purposes and for the cul- 
tivation of esprit de corps among the staff. One of the most lively 
and interesting of these periodicals is “Our Neighborhood,” published by 
the employees of the New York National Exchange Bank, the exceedingly 
up-to-date institution at the corner of West Broadway and Chambers street, 
New York city. “Our Neighborhood” is a well-printed journal of twenty- 
eight pages and contains chatty notes and gossip of the business houses in 
the bank’s district, with portraits of some of the men connected with them, 
besides more pretentious contributions. 

Another of these publications is “The Eagle Eye,” promulgated every 
month by the employees of the Cleveland Trust Co. A chronicle of their 
doings, “a stimulus to their ambitions and a tonic for the weary minded.” 
“The Eagle Eye” is evidently circulated mainly among the employees of 
the company, and the progress of the twelve branches is shown by com- 
parative statements of increase in deposits, gain in accounts and percent- 
age of accounts retained. The December number contains a detailed de- 
scription of the handsome new bank building now in course of construction. 


BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. 
A MONG the recent advertising literature of the Northern Trust Co. of 


Chicago is a handsome folder showing the beautiful new building 

now under construction at La Salle and Monroe streets. A pam- 
phlet has also been issued on “How Savings Deposits May be Sent by 
Mail.” 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY. 
HE Mississippi Valley Trust Co., one of the most prolific sources of 
| good bank advertising, issues a very useful pocket volume of “Bond 
Value Interest and Yield Tables” and a diary for the Bar of St. Louis 
city and county, bound in leather and stamped with the name of the re- 
cipient in gold. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST COMPANY. 

Ts Los Angeles Trust Company issues a well planned booklet on the va- 
rious fields of usefulness of the trust company—as banker, as trustee, as 
dealer in bonds and investments and as safe depositary for valuables. 

As a preface it quotes: “Trust companies are formed to execute the most 

sacred duties that can be imposed by man: To carry out the wishes of the 

dead; to care for the property and welfare of the helpless and dependent; 
to discharge with absolute fidelity the duties entrusted to them in faith and 
confidence. It is the highest form of business yet devised.” 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
N commemoration of the Franklin Bicentennial the Franklin Trust Co., 
| of Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent out copies of Franklin’s autobiography in 
the convenient and attractive Macmillan edition. This company in its 
statement of Dec. 30, 1905, which accompanies the book, shows deposits of 
over $12,000,000, with capital of $1,000,000 and surplus and profits of 
$2,000,000. 
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WINDSOR TRUST COMPANY. 


RECENT folder issued by the Windsor Trust Co., of New York, calls 
A attention to the facilities of its uptown and downtown offices for 
the accommodation of its patrons in the varied lines of activity of 

the modern trust company. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY. 


HE Chester County Trust Co., of West Chester, Pa., has published an 

T attractive booklet illustrating by exterior and interior views its beau- 

tiful new building. Every facility has evidently been provided for 
patrons, and the booklet calls attention to the fact. 


CALIFORNIA SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 


¢ NY eavert succeeds like success,” and nothing is more effective in bank 
advertising than comparative statements of gains in deposits. The 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Co., of San Francisco, in a recent 
folder shows that it has grown from deposits of $91,000 in 1883 to $7,289,000 
in November, 1905. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY. 


HE Real Estate Trust Co., of New York, accompanies its statement of 
Dec. 30, 1905, with the following announcement: 

“To depositors desiring personal relations with the officers and 
clerks we offer every facility. We strive to know our depositors personal- 
ly, and to serve them as individuals. We have 1,946 accounts. Our spe- 
cialty is personal, rather than corporate business, accounts of persons, 
executors, trustees, etc., rather than of corporations.” 

The statement itself shows capital of $250,000, surplus and profits of 
$708,000 and gross deposits of $7,8000,000. 


PEOPLE'S BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


HE People’s Bank and Trust Co., of New Haven, Conn., uses the fol- 
ti lowing effective wording in one of the recent advertisements: 
‘During the year 1904 the trust companies of the State of New 
York distributed to their stockholders the sum of $9,508,000; while during 
the same year the depositors received in interest the total sum of $25,954,- 
661, thus giving the depositors $2.73 of the profits of the business to every 
dollar paid to the stockholders. 
“Why not make your deposits earn something by opening a checking 
account with us?” 


GREENWICH BANK. 


N a recent striking pamphlet the Greenwich Bank, of New York, com- 

| pares the bank of 1830, with capital and surplus of $200,000, with the 
bank of 1905, with capital and surplus of $1,000,000. In a concise state- 

ment of facts it says: 
The Greenwich Bank 

Is one of the oldest in the city, having been established in 1830. 

Has just paid its 100th dividend. 

Is a member of the New York Clearing-House. 
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Has ample funds to take care of all its customers. 

Is a purely business bank in the fullest sense of the word and does not 
speculate or cater to Wall Street. 

Is well and conservatively managed. 

Comprehends every act within the province of modern banking. 

Extends credit to all accounts of individuals, firms and corporations, 
based on responsibility and balances. 

Is progressive and awake to the business interests of today. 


SUSQUEHANNA TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 

HE Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Co., of Williamsport, Pa., 
presents its statement of Dec. 30, 1905, in an attractive booklet, 
with a cover embossed in gold and bearing a half-tone reproduction 

of its building. 


WACO STATE BANK. 


USTOMERS of the Waco State Bank, of Waco, Tex., are remembere4 
at the beginning of each new year by a maturity calendar, giving the 
maturity dates of thirty, sixty and ninety-day paper. 


NORTH & COMPANY. 
N stat & CO., bankers, of Unadilla, N. Y., send with their January 


statement a folder bearing some trenchant “Facts for Depositors to 

Consider.” In the folder they quote: “The safety of a bank de- 
pends not so much on its form of organization, nor on bolts and bars, as on 
the integrity and abilty of the men in charge of it.” 


MARYLAND SAVINGS BANK. 


HE Maryland Savings Bank of Baltimore, in its pamphlet describing 
its new building, brings out the following good points: 
SUGGESTION: The greatest force in human existence is sugges- 
tion. From that source all our future experiences take root. Success, hap- 
piness, independence, wealth and position commence with suggestion. 

ACTION: Action is life. And more action is more life. Upon your acts 
depend your entire standing and relation with your fellow men. Action 
follows suggestion, and a good suggestion cannot produce anything other 
than a good habit. 

HABIT: Habit is repeated action. You act upon a good suggestion and 
you are certain to acquire good habits. Saving is a habit. It follows sug- 
gestion and action. It is as easy to form the good habit of saving as to 
form a wasteful habit. Try it. 

CHARACTER: Your habits make your character. No mistake about 
that. A suggestion that you save a part of your earnings, no matter how 
small, if acted upon, will fix you in the habit of economy and give you a 
character for stability and strength of purpose that means getting along in 
the world. 

SUCCESS: And success is determined by your character; that is, your 
actions and habits. You can only acquire independence by earning it. You 
can acquire wealth by saving what you earn. All of which, as we said, 
comes from suggestion. 
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THE REAL PROBLEM IN CURRENCY REFORM. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: We have heard, lately, a good deal of remedies to improve and to 
reform our monetary circulation; so it is proper to say, first of all. a word 
about the diagnosis of the case. 

There is lack of distinction, in our entire financial organization, between 
circulating and fixed capital, and between the instruments of credit by 
means of which these two distinct classes of capital can be borrowed. 

As fixed capital, we consider the soil, houses, machinery, railroads, etc.; 
we call circulating capital seed, wheat, flour, bread, cotton, wool, cloth, met- 
als—in short, all sort of commodities in process of consumption. 

When, in the fall of every year, a larger demand for money is felt, it is 
not for the purpose of borrowing fixed capital, but for moving the crops; 
that is, for circulating capital; however, any help given then by the Govern- 
ment goes first into the channels of fixed capital and reaches those of agri- 
culiure and merchandise only indirectly. This would not be a great incon- 
venience. It is a fact that increase of deposits by the Government on such 
occasions, anticipated payment of coupons or redemption of bonds, issue of 
bank notes against bonds, relieve first the strain in the stock market; but a 
beneficial effect is also felt in the produce markets, at least, to some extent. 

Mr. Shaw’s hesitation during the last pinch in money was evidently 
caused by doubts whether measures of relief would, in the present bull 
movement of stocks, reach the mercantile community at all or only serve to 
help speculation. 

The effect of such action is different at different times; but even if it 
reaches its ends fully, if the money has gone properly into channels of cir- 
culating capital, after a few weeks or months, when it is not needed there 
any more, it flows back to the security markets, it is forced into invest- 
ments of fixed capital, it serves to increase the bank loans on collateral se- 
curities, and when, the following year, the demand for moncy for moving 
crops sets in again, these funds are mostly not available, and the appeal to 
the Secretary of the Treasury is repeated. The increased circulation tends 
to expand the loan account of banks four times as much, but in practice it 
will be much less and not be inconvenient, if it only stays in the channels 
of circulating capital, because the elasticity we require is not only what is 
generally understood—the adaption to increasing and diminishing trade— 
but also the elasticity, meaning expansion of circulation only, required by 
an enormous increase of population every vear, over an immense area. 

I tried to present a practical solution of the question in an article pub- 
lished in The Bankers’ Magazine in June, 1903, but I think that the variety 
of propositions from different sides, preventing a reform, is due to not 
having found so far as a basis the recognition of the true principle of such 
reform, and it is in this order of ideas that I venture this new effort. 

i read of one proposition to be submitted to Congress, aiming at a law 
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permitting National Banks to lend on real estate. This shows how far the 
views expressed differ from some others, 

In Europe special organizations lend money exclusively on rea] estate, 
which has, so to say, its separate money market ,the market for borrowing 
fixed capital. The instruments of credit in this case are mortgage bonds 
exclusively based on real estate, aggregating in France and Germany bil- 
lions of francs and mark. 

Let the bank notes become gradually what they are in those countries, 
the instrument of credit for circulating capital only, and with this princi- 
ple well established, all to be done appears to be merely a matter of form. 

ALBERT MAYER. 


New York, January 17, 1906. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The statements which Mr. W. H. Allen questions in my article on 
“American Securities in Europe,” namely, that New York “may now be said 
to control all its principal railroad stocks and to be no longer dependent 
either on London or Berlin,” is based on personal observation on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. It is quite a different statement from Mr. Allen’s 
paraphrasing it, that “at the present time foreign capitalists have less in- 
terest in American railroads than in a former period.” 

Every dealer in American stocks here knows that “control” and “hold- 
ings” seldom go together. I agree with Mr. Vanderlip that there are no 
definite figures (and can be none) as to the movements of American securi- 
ties between New York and Europe. The dealings in Wall Street on for- 
eign account, showing (Mr. Allen says) an excess of purchases in each year 
from 1898 to 1901, which you think disprove my statement, are simply Wall 
Street guesses. What we do know positively in London is that our market 
in American securities is much narrower than it was previous to the rail- 
road reorganizations of 1894-96. The total volume of dealings may not have 
shrunk much; it may even be larger, but the bulk of it now originates in 
New York. The purely English dealings are a mere fraction of what they 
used to be. 

I hope this explanation will clear up Mr. Allen’s doubts. 

W. R. LAWSON. 

The Stock Exchange, London. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 UNITED STATES (BUFFALO) NOTES. 


ERIES of 1901; check letter A; face plate number 272; back plate num- 
S ber 121; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer; portraits 
of Lewis and Clark. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed from photomechanical plates 
on two pieces of paper between which heavy silk threads have been distri- 
buted. The general appearance of the counterfeit is deceptive, particularly 
the back of the note. While the Treasury numbers are too heavy, they are 
of good color and formation. In the portrait of Lewis the left eye has a 
decided cast upward. There is a period between “Washington” and D. C.” 
instead of a comma. There is no period after the “H” in the signature. of 
the Treasurer of the United States. There are no diagonal cross lines in the 
shading back of the portraits. The counterfeit is about a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the genuine and the paper is thick and stiff. The back of the 
counterfeit is several shades lighter than the genuine. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


LAYING OUT A BANKING ROOM. 
By W. J. HOGGSON. 


out adequate tools, a business executive cannot conduct his routine 

without adequate office machinery. In the latter case as in the 
former the facilities for performing a work must be selected with special 
reference to the work itself and only that machinery selected which can 
dispatch that work with the greatest eventual economy. 

The machinery of a business executive, in its last analysis, is his organ- 
ization. As each problem or piece of work comes up, he must know to 
whem or to which department to relegate it. In this way the entire force 
at his command may be brought into pla’ in the doing of the day’s work in 
exactly the same spirit with which the mechanic selects those tools from 
his kit which are best suited for the particular work in front of him. 

In few lines of commercial activity can the machinery of a business 
house be better indicated by its external expression than in the banking 
fieli. The reason for this is simple; each banking room is laid out for the 
special purpose of maintaining the organization of that particular bank. As 
the work of each bank differs, so does its organization differ, its routine of 
business and the arrangement of its departments. Hence the arrangement 


O°’ the same principle that a mechanic cannot work to advantage with- 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, NEw HAVEN SAVINGS BANK. 
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of a bank room is a factor of real importance in the conduct of a hanking 
house. 

The first step in such arrangement rests on a thorough understanding 
of how that bank is conducted. What are the methods of meeting its cus- 
tomers? Does the President or other officers know his customers person- 
ally, and does he wish to be near the entrance, where he may watch who 
comes and goes? Does he want to greet them personally? Is his personal 


NEW HAVEN (CT.) SAVINGS BANK. 


Courtesy of Hoggson Bros. 


acquaintance so limited or are his customers so many that he prefers his 
office to be in a retired corner? The space must be arranged to meet these 
demands. On the answer to these questions is dependent not only the 
floor plan of the room, but also the furnishing. A bank official whose office 
is near the main entrance to enable him to watch those who enter the bank 
without any desire to speak to them personally, will obviously require a 
glass partition, whereas the bank President who is personally acquainted 
with his customers would prefer to be less secluded. 


Space DEVOTED TO THE CLERKS. 


The second point is the arrangement of the space to be devoted to the 
clerks. How many clerks are there to be accommodated and the number 
of the accounts? What is its rate of growth in the past and probable rate 
of growth in the future? These points must be learned, not only to pro- 
vide for present business, but for probable growth. Space must then be 
accorded with reference to the number of clerks and also to the equipment 
at their disposal. This equipment includes desks, filing cabinets, book 
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shelves, tables, and other fixtures for which space must be provided. The 
various departments are then arranged with the purpoge of handling the 
routine of the bank’s business with the least possible confusion and so far 
as possible by having the various operations follow their regular sequence. 

The third point to be considered is the size and number of the safety- 
deposit vaults. These must be placed where they may be best protected 
and where they may be accessible either to the bank officials or to the cus- 
tomers, or to both. 

All the above work must be planned with reference to the source of light. 
Light is of particular importance in a bank, not only because of the work of 
the clerks, but because of the necessity for recognizing customers. Should 
the light shine in the eyes of the paying or receiving teller the face of the 
customer would be thrown in shadow and the teller himself would thus be 
placed at a disadvantage in two ways. One of the prominent western banks 
once arranged its office in the interest of its customers rather than that of 
its working force, and as a result the clerks faced the windows. So many 
errors of identification were made that the entire banking floor had to be 
remodeled. 

After the above points have been decided upon and indicated by ground 
plans, the drawings go into elevation, and the furnishings and fixtures are 
indicated on paper. Shall the partitions be of glass or wood? If they are 
of glass, shall they be transparent or shall they be of ground glass; in order 
to carry the light, shall] they extend to the ceilings? What shall be the 
dimensions of the desks—a point which must be determined by the size of 
the books which they must hold. What provision shall be made for the 
desk equipment? The entire desks in a New England bank were recently 
made over in order to hold some large and expensive ink-wells which were 
not taken into consideration when the equipment was planned. 

The location of the board room is, as a rule, of little importance. The 
directors usually desire a secluded point, however, which is sometimes for 
purposes of convenience placed on the main banking floor, or, in case the 
bank occupies an entire building, on some other floor. 


FLOOR PLAN, First NATIONAL BANK, STAMFORD, CT. 


The arrangement and furnishing of a banking room are also dependent 
upon the class of customers. Thus some banks in the fashionable parts of 
the large cities have luxuriously appointed ladies’ rooms, whereas the down- 
town banks are arranged with a special purpose of allowing the work of 
downtown customers to be dispatched with as much speed as possible. 


THE QUESTION OF Cost. 


When the plans are carried thus far the question of cost must be inves- 
tigated to its most minute detail, and the working plans and elevations 
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must show every detail of bank equipment, even to the location and style 
of telephone and ink-wells. By taking up each item in detail in this way 
the cost may be distributed consistently over the, work as a whole, and 
necessary changes may be made either to bring the expenses to a point 
belcw the fixed limit or to bring up the quantity of the work to the required 
standard, 

The accompanying illustrations show the various methods of arranging 
the banking floor. The interior of the New Haven Savings Bank, for in- 
stance, is typical of that class of banks which do business with a large num- 
ber of customers. It will be noticed that the numerous windows allow for 


First NATIONAL BANK, STAMFORD, CT. 


Courtesy of Hoggson Bros, 


attention to many customers at the same time. This arrangement is ob- 
served in a number of the large banks in New York which count among 
their customers wage earners whose use of the bank is restricted to a very 
few hours during the year, but most of whom use the bank at the same time. 

The interior of the National New Haven Bank is typical of the arrange- 
ment of those banks whose floor space is limited. It will be noticed that 
the light comes from windows behind the clerks and thus facilitates their 
work, at the expense of some slight inconvenience to the customers. The 
picture of the Second National Bank, of New Haven, is the reverse of that 
of the New Haven Savings Bank. By such an arrangement three sides of 
the banking room may be used as the working space for the bank em- 
ployees, whereas in the former case it is possible to use practically four 
sides, 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 


OME changes were made in the officers of the Irving National Bank, New 
York city, at the recent annual meeting of the shareholders, Samuel S. Conover 
being elected President, owing to the continued illness of Charles H. Fancher, 

and Charles L. Farrell was elected Vice-President. The following new directors 
were also chosen : Charles H. Dale, president of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 


SAMUEL S, CONOVER, 
President Irving National Bank. 
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Company ; William F. Burrows, vice-president Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago ; 
Robert B. Armstrong, President Casualty Company of America, and formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the United States; Charles R. Hannan, 
banker ; Charles L. Farrell, Vice-President. 
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IRVING NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Samuel S. Conover, the new President of the Irving National Bank, was born at 
Passaic, N. J., in 1869, and began his business career in 1884 with the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, with which he remained three years, when he accepted « 
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position in the claim department of the Southern Pacific Railroad. After two 
years of service in this capacity, he became connected with the Fourth National 
Bank, New York, where he continued for ten years, serving as Secretary to the 
President and Vice-President of the bank. In 1902 he was elected Vice-President 
of the Irving National Bank, and held this office until elected President, as above 
stated. 

It will be seen that Mr. Conover is possessed of ample banking experience, and 
the record already made is an assurance of even greater success in the more respon- 
sible position to which he has just been called. 

Charles L. Farrell, the new Vice-President, was formerly Vice-President of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, of Chicago, and is well known and popular in the 
Middle West, where his banking experience has been gained. 

The Irving National Bank began business as a State bank in 1851, and was one 
of the original members of the New York Clearing-House Association. It became 
a National bank in 1865. Originally the capital was $300,000, but this has been in- 
creased until it is now $1,000,000 and the surplus has also grown to be $1,000,000. 
Deposits have increased steadily and now amount to about $8,000,000, made up 
largely of individual accounts, although the bank is also well equipped for hand- 
ling the business of out-of-town banks. 

Under the management of President Conover the Irving National may be ex- 
pected to maintain the strong hold it has gained on the public confidence during its 
fifty-three years of business, and to still further increase the efficiency of its service 
to the commercial and banking community. 


iit) 





NEW BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON. 
(Now in course of construction.) 





E. O. ELDREDGE, 
CASHIER NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 


dam National Bank,. of New York city, and Geo. J. Baumann, who has 
heretofore been Cashier, was elected Vice-President. 

Mr. Eldredge comes to New York from Owego, where for fifteen years he has 
been Cashier of the Owego National Bank. Previous to entering the bank he was 
in the mercantile business, where he gained the confidence of the community, and 
made such a record as to attract the attention of the bank officials, who offered him 
a place in the bank. During his connection with the Owego National Bank that 
institution largely increased its deposits and strengthened its position, and Mr. 
Eldredge had an important share in bringing about these results. The hearty good 
will of the board of directors follows him in his new position. 

Mr. Eldredge is well known among the bankers of the State, having been for 
four years Secretary of the New York State Bankers’ Association. 


C—* January 16, Edward O. Eldredge was elected Cashier of the New Amster- 





FREEMANS NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


the board of directors following the annual assembling of the share- 
holders on January 9. 
William A. Rust, who has been Fresident for nineteen years, resigned, 
and was succeeded by Edward P. Hatch, Mr. Rust becoming Vice-President. 
yeorge P. Tenney continues to be Cashier. 


S OME changes were made in the officers of this bank at the meeting of 


EDWARD P. HATCH, 
President Freemans National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Hatch has already made a record as a successful banker. He began 
his banking career in the Blue Hill National Bank, Milton, Mass., in 1882, 
and in 1888 went to West Newton, Mass., as Cashier of the First National 
Bank there. In 1902 he was elected President. Under his management the 
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bank's deposits grew from $60,000 to over half a million, and the surplus 
increased from $1,000 to $70,000. Six per cent. dividends were paid regu- 
larly, and the stock steadily increased in value. 

Mr. Hatch is still a young man, but possessed of ample experience and a 
full share of energy and capacity, as shown by the results mentioned. 
Having the co-operation of a strong board of directors and wider oppor- 
tunities, there is no doubt that he will more than duplicate his past success. 

The Freeman’s Bank began business as a State institution in 1836, and 
has always been a commercial bank strictly, its location being in the heart 
of the jobbing and shopping district of Boston. Its capital is $500,000, 
surplus and profits $150,000, and deposits $2,000,000. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


and Casualty Company, of New Ycrk, is adding substantially to its 

business. The gross assets of the company on December 31, 1905, were 
$7,683,067.93, compared with $6,791,185.19 on December 31, 1904. Cash income ir 
the past year amounted to $5,628,739.53—the largest in the company’s history— 
and the losses paid were $2,086,267.25. Up to December 31, 1905, the company has 
paid total losses of $21,742,060.27. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company has $500,000 capital stock and net surplus 
of $2,486,463.85, representing a total surplus to policyholders of $2,986,463.85. An 
examination of the securities owned by the company and valued at $5,697,448.50, 
shows them to be high-grade investments. 

For about thirty years the company has been furnishing fidelity and casualty 
insurance and the steady growth of its business to the present large proportions 
shows that it has gained the confidence of the public. This result has been due to 
the company’s proved efficiency and a determination to deal uprightly with its 
patrons. 


B’ following the policy of furnishing ‘‘ insurance that insures” the Fidelity 





BANKERS’ MATURITY CALENDAR. 


HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has received from The Conservator Com- 

T pany, 53 Brainard street, Phillipsburg, N. J., a copy of the 1906 
Bankers’ Maturity Calendar. 

As the name indicates its purpose is to give the maturity date of 


commercial paper. This it does—taking into account Saturday half-holidays, 
Sundays and holidays, and gives the business day when the paper must be 
paid or protest entered in case of dishonor. It also gives the whole number 
of days from date to maturity, for use in computing interest or discount. 

It is compiled by a bank man of years of experience and will be found use- 
ful in all those States (about twenty) where the uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act had been enacted prior to the present year. 











Gro. F. SEWARD, 


President Fidelity and Casualty Company, New York. 
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New York, February 3, 1906. 

ONEY returned to the New York Clearing-House banks in another 

M sweeping flood last month, and the call money rate, which in 

December had been 125 per cent., and in the first week of January 

sixty per cent., has since fallen to three per cent. Whatever lack of elasti- 

city there may be in the currency of the country, the banking funds of this 

city would seem to have more than enough, if the weekly statements of the 

clearing-house could be depended upon to show actual conditions. The 

peculiar relations of the trust companies and the banks, however, make 
any attempt at analysis of these statements a #roping in the dark. 

Between October 28, 1905, and January 6, 1906, the cash reserves of the 
clearing-house banks were drawn down from $272,954,000 to $246,506,700, 
a decrease of $26,447,300. At the present time they are $276,478,400, an 
increase in four weeks of $29,971,700. They are still below the amount 
reported a year ago, when the reserves were above $319,000,000. 

The deposits, which on November 4 last were $1,052,778,500, were down 
to $977,651,300 on December 30, a decrease of $75,,000,000. They are now 
$1,061,403.100. as compared with £1.196 980.300 a vear ago. The course of 
loans has been the same, falling from $1,058,272,400 on November 4 to $1,- 
001,025,000 on December 30, and increasing to $1,057,365,100 at this date. 
But the loans are now $70,721,700 smaller than they were a year ago, when 
the total was $1,128,006,800. 

With the beginning of the return of money to the banks there started a 
strong upward movement in prices of securities, which continued with 
little interruption until the House of Representatives passed a resolution 
calling for information as to a combination between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio and other roads in restraint of trade. This 
was taken to indicate possible drastic action on the part of Congress against 
the railroads. Later there have been reports from Washington that the 
President was disposed to compromise wiih Congress on the question of 
railroad rate regulation, and that the legislation might bear less heavily 
upon the railroads than had been apprehended. 

One event early in the month gave the stock market a shock and tem- 
porarily caused a selling movement. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, in a speech at a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, referred to the extraordinary high 
rates which money had commanded in the previous month, and criticized 
our currency system, which made such experience possible. He expressed 
the view that unless a better system was devised a sweeping panic would 
follow. 

The eminent banker subsequently disclaimed any intention of predicting 
immediate disaster, or of having voiced any sentiment not urged many a 
time before or expressed by many other financiers. There is, however, 
significance in the fact that the mere mention of “panic” dropped from the 
lips of a banker should for a time precipitate a semi-panic in Wall Street. 

As regards the security market there is conflict of opinion. There has 
been very active trading in the past month. Nearly double the number of 
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shares were sold in January this year that were sold in the same month 
last year. Not only are prices generally very much higher than they were 
a year ago, but many stocks last month sold at prices higher than the 
highest touched in the previous year. 

But those who attempt to draw conclusions from this state of facts are 
reminded that the conditions of prosperity existing throughout the country 
are such as to warrant the most hopeful views regarding the intrinsic value 
of securities. Here, it is impossible to dispute the force of the optimistic 
view. Were the present conditions operative at the end of a long period 
of depression in prices, the extent of the appreciation in values that would 
be likely to ensue would be impossible of calculation. There has been an 
unparalleled accumulation of wealth, widely distributed, and in nearly every 
industry there is activity and profit-making. 

The building trade at the present time is a type of the industries now 
prospering as never before. “Bradstreets,” which has been making a special 
investigation of building operations in a number of towns and cities, reports 
that $711,123,741 was expended or provided for in building operations in 
165 cities in 1905, as compared with $505,703,921 in 1904, an increase in 
one year of 40.6 per cent. Could a comparison be made with ten years ago, 
the increase would be even more astonishing. The table below shows the 
amounts expended in the last two years for building operations in groups 
of cities: 


EXPENDED IN BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


| 
No. towns. 1905, 199h. Inc., per ct. 


New England t $14,264,232 $11,194,405 
Middle 5 349,723,254 236,362,979 
Western 188,773,916 132,025,060 
Northwestern 22 47,546,788 36.954,307 
Southern 60,373,268 45,385,681 

50,442,283 43,781,489 


711,123,741 $505, 703,921 40.6 
260,605,229 158,568,540 54.5 
39,248,116 28,925,491 35.6 


This evidence of activity in one industry is indicative of the prevailing 
conditions throughout the country in various industries, all of which are 
more or less interdependent. The iron trade has frequently been cited as 
illustrative of the situation. And here there is new testimony of prosperity. 

The financial statement of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
last quarter and the full year of 1905 was issued late in the month. So 
closely identified with various industries as this corporation is, a statement 
of its operations to some extent is an index of the conditions prevailing in 
the general business of the country. The corporation has been in existence 
only since April, 1901, and in the five years there have been the most 
remarkable fluctuations in its earnings. 

At the present time the earnings are very large, exceeding $35,000,000 in 
the last quarter of the year and reaching nearly $120,000,000 for the year. 
Only once in 1903 and twice in 1902 have the quarter’s earnings been suz- 
passed in any quarter, while the year’s earnings are the largest except in 
1902, when they were $13,500,000 more than in last year. 

The total net earnings for the year were $119,850,282, from which were 
deducted for interest, sinking funds, depreciation, etc., including $26,300,- 
000 for additional property, construction, etc., a total of $77,398,342, leaving 
a balance of $42,451,940. The usual seven per cent. on the preferred stock 
called for $25,219,676, leaving undistributed $17,232,264, which compares with 
a balance of $5,047,852 in 1904. But in that year the special deductions from 
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earnings were about $32,000,000 less than were made in 1905. Undoubtedly 
the corporation has experienced a most extraordinary improvement since 
the beginning of 1905. In the table printed below are shown the monthly 
and quarterly earnings of the United States Steel Corporation since it 
began operations: 


UniITED States STEEL Net EARNINGS. 


1902. 1903, 190h. 


January $8,901,016 $7,425,775 $2,868,213 $6,810,847 
February ....... 7,678,583 7,730,361 4,540,673 6,629,463 
March 10, 135,858 9,912,571 6,036,346 9,585,586 

ist Quarter $26,715,457 $25,068,707 $13,445,232 $23,025,896 
April ane $7,356,744 12,320,766 10,905,204 6,863,833 9,037,925 
May 9,612,349 13,120,930 2,744,324 6,256,519 10,602,187 
June 9,394,747 12,220,362 12,992,780 6,370,374 10,665,004 


$26,363,840 $37,662,058 $36,642,308 $19,490,726 $30,305, 116 

9,580,151 12,041,914 12,384,647 6,344,771 9,085. 168 

9,810,886 12,972,729 10,918,174 6,202,957 10,986,901 

September............ 9,272,812 11,930,846 9,120,134 6,226,204 11,218,513 
3d Quarter $28,663,843 $36,945,459 $32,422,955 $18,773,932 $31,240,582 
October...... cove 12,205,777 | 12,652,707 7,675,141 7,250,204 12,400,306 
November. oe 9,795,841 | 10,686,906 4,062,901 7,117,418 11,827,215 
December... ee 7,758,298 8,646,146 3,292,140 7,099.010 11,051,167 
4th Quarter. -. $29,759,913 $31,985,759 $15,037,182 $21,466,632 $35,278,685 
84,787,596 133,308, 763 109,171,152 73,176,522 119,850,282 


A study of the above table discloses a wide range in the earnings of the 
corporation. From about $7,400,000 in April, 1901, the earnings advaiced 


to $12,200,000 in October of that year, falling to about $7,700,000 in December, 
1901, and February, 1902. There was a rapid increase to $13,120,000, the 
record total, in May, 1902, a fall to $7,425,000 in January, 1908, a rise to 
$12,992,000 in June following, then a drop to $2,868,000, the low record, in 
January, 1904. Not until May, 1905, did the earnings reach $10,900,000 
again, but by October last they were up to $12,400,000, falling off in Decem- 
ber to about $11,000,000. 

Bearing on the auestion of the immediate future of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and of the general activities of the country, is the report 
of unfilled orders at the close of the year. These are reported at 7,605,086 
tons, the largest ever recorded. On June 30, 1902. the end of the most 
active quarter in the corporation’s history, the unfilled orders amounted to 
only 4,791,993 tons, and on December 31, 1904,they were only 4,696,203 tons. 

The opinion seems to prevail that the year 1906 is to be one of general 
prosperity, but there is a conservatism which sees the necessity of caution. 
There has been an enormous amount of new capital placed in various enter- 
prises. The manufacture of new securities continues. It is estimated that 
in January corporations with an aggregate capital of half a billion dollars 
have been chartered in the Eastern States, more than in any month in over 
two years. 

Investigation also shows that the increase in dividends has not kept 
pace with the increase in capital stock of corporations. Even the railroads, 
while reporting large gains in earnings, are not showing an equivalent 
increase in dividend earning canacitv. 

Another thing to be reckoned with in the future, is the aroused moral 
sentiment regarding the management of the great financial institutions of 
the country. Criticism of men and methods has passed beyond the domain 
of “yellow journalism,” and magazines and periodicals of the most conserva- 
tive type are uttering criticisms which a few years ago would not hardly 
have found space in such publications. Not all such criticisms are either 
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yell conceived or just, but there is more intelligence, more well-founded 
nformation, back of them than usually gives color to an arraignment of 
he abuse of wealth. 

It must be with apprehension, however, that conservative minds view 
he lining up of one legislature after another, and even Congress itself, to 
make legislative assaults upon various enterprises. The New York Legisla- 
ture is contemplating the investigation of the banking interests along the 
lines of the insurance investigation. It needs no extensive knowledge of the 
sensitiveness of banking credit to appreciate the disaster which may attend 
any clearly-defined effort to bring the banks into disrepute. 

There have been few special events of the month to call for extended 
reference. Late in the month some gold was taken from New York for 
export to Mexico and Argentina, and the course of sterling exchange has 
been steadily in the direction of the gold-exporting point. Gold, however, 
seems to be a commodity of which we have the least need, and the foreign 


Net Exports 0F MERCHANDISE GOLD AND SILVER. 


ee Merchandise, net Silver, net Gold, net Total merchandise 
EARS. exports. exports. exports. specie, net expo and 
rts. 


$163,319, 464 $14,327,498 $7.555,6 $185,202,605 

6112 17,195,369 52,98: 164,604,464 

*180,632 21,6 303,277,047 

7.276535 2.495 184,181,069 

1.352.417 f $ 123. 46.434 

8,467. 529 31 

1S 3k ¢ 8,218,670 25,318,551 3 
108,143,100 11,641,313 +6 007, 191 103,777,222 
120,104,568 14,058,971 12,990,589 147,154,128 
100,381,125 15,509,301 +12,225,619 103,664,607 

$1, 560,195,352 $97,867,071 *$179,866, 706 $1, 478, 195,657 

49, 974, 832 9,818,825 ‘ 752 

10,872,374 5,7 sis" 389, 933 

13,972,434 23.565,676 3,887,789 

21,474.968 38,928, 828 116,988,178 

4,113,670 3,832,984 42,051,476 

9,500, 129 34,116,471 185,805,393 

97,489,705 14,249,582 59,081,110 170,820,397 

99.859.857 27°95 1.820 6,922,118 134,733,795 
148,789,307 29) 483.259 80,628,082 258,900,648 
23,190,789 29,837, 739 70,571,010 123,599,538 

10 Years....... $625. 014,642 17h: 274,800 $281,873,501 078,162,943 
¢ é 824,257,685 33,777,001 *46.474,419 311,560,267 
1897 2 357,113,816 25,578,990 253,589 382,946,395 
ge 620,581,818 24,665,724 *141,968,998 503,278,544 
476,500,561 22,617,808 *5.955,553 493, 162,816 

648, 786, 399 26,121,321 *12,614,461 562,293,259 
584,955,950 24,491,576 3,022,058 612,469,585 
391,369,063 22,870,019 *8,162,726 406,076,356 

489, 258.756 16,635,834 *20,920,862 484,973,728 
415,409,550 24,(°48,203 36,408,593 475,866, 316 
447,603,497 21,620,906 *3,452,097 465,772,306 


10 Years....... $4,755,837,095 $242,427,382 *$199,864,875 $4,798,399,602 
*Imports. 


trade records indicate that the effect of our large exports of merchandise 
is to stimulate our imports of merchandise. 

In the growth of both exports and imports the country continues to pile 
up the most extraordinary records. In December the exports reached nearly 
$200,000,000, the largest in any single month in the history of the trade. 
Imports exceeded $101,000,000 and the net balance was more than $98,500,- 
000. The latter is also a new record. For the calendar year the exports 
were nearly $1,627,000,000 and the imports $1,179,000,000, making a total 
of $2,806,000,000, all of which are new records. 

While we exported net $447,603,497 of merchandise and $21,260,906 of 
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silver, we imported net only $5,452,097 of gold, making the net exports of 
merchandise and specie last year $465,772,306. That this country should 
have created so large a balance not only last year, but should have been 
doing it for a number of successive years, is not entirely explained by any 
known data. It is just ten years since our exports began to grow at a 
rapid pace, and in a table printed on the preceding page are shown the net 
balances of merchandise and specie yearly and in each ten-year period in the last 
thirty years. 

From this table it appears that in the last ten years the exports of 
merchandise exceeded the imports by $4,755,837,095 and of silver by $242.- 
427,382, while there were net imports of gold of $199,864,875, making the 
total net exports of merchandise and specie $4,798,399,602, or an annual 
average of nearlv $480,000,000. In the ten years 1886 to 1895 the total was 
$1,078,162,943, or less than $108,000,000 a year, and in the ten years, 1876 
to 1885, $1,478,195,657, or about $148,000,000 a year. 

The Money Market.—Soon after the beginning of the year the money 
market in New York became easier and from a sixt; per cent. rate for cail 
money there was a drop to three per ccnt. During the last half of the month 
the rate did not go above six per cent. 

At the close of the month call money ruled at 3% to 4 per cent, with the 
majority of loans at 3% per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 3% 
per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is 
quoted at 4% per cent. for sixty days, 44%@4% per cent. for ninety days 
to six months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 414%4@5 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 
43%,@5% per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single names, an‘ 
51%4@6 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw York Clty. 


Sept.1. | Oct. 1. Nov. 1. | Dee. 1. | Jan. 1. Feb. 1. 








Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent.) Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 2 -3 5 —7 4 —5% | 4%-9 25 - 75 | 334-4 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 

DNL s asiincindalicanaaamasmmnaaistemaadimaa 24- 4g— 4— f 25 —75 | 33%4— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 : 

0 EE Re 3144— 4 | 444— | 4%: 5 5K 5 4W— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 

to 4 months. 3-4 44— 4%— % | f 5 444— % 


rokers ns on co ral, 5 7 | 
Brokers’ loans o lateral, 5 to 7 


SN, Gacainann ‘smianpieaasinanset 4—%4\4%— 44— 4,5 — § 444— %4 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 44—% | 4%-5 434—5%4 | 54— 4 
Commercial paper prime single} } } 

names, 4 to 6 months. | 444— 34 | 44-5 434—514 | 5K4— 34 
Commercial paper, good single) 

names, 4 to 6 months............66. |5 --¥%|5%-6 | 5%-6 |6 — 


New York City Banks.—Money began to accumulate in the local banks 
soon after the first of the year and at the close of the month the surplus 
reserve was $11,000,000, which while $5,600,000 below the amount held on 
January 20, is nearly $7,000,000 more than on December 30 last. Deposits 
increased each week since the end of 1905 and at this date were $1,061,- 
000,000, an increase in five weeks of nearly $84,000,000. Loans were also 
increased but not in the same proportion, the gain being only $56,000,000 
and the total $1,057,000,000. Deposits once more exceed the loans, $4,000,- 
000. On December 30 the loans were in excess by $23,000,000. Specie 
reserve increased $19,000,000 during the month and legal tenders $8,000,000. 
Compared with a year ago reserves show a decrease of $43,000,000, loans 2 
decrease of $70,000,000 and deposits of $135,000,000. 
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New York Criry Banks—ConplITIon at CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 


Legal Surplus | Circula- 


Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. reserve. tion. Clearings. 


. $1,004,658,300 $167,336,000 $79,170,700! $983, 742,800 35s af 2,770,400 
1,005.041,600 178,329.51 83,780,700 | 997,206,200 5 37,8 
20...) 1,025,595,500) 189,968,300 84,138,600 | 1,029,369,300 16,7 f p 3 
.++| 1,041,113,300 193.006, 400 84.601.600 | 1,047,112,600 85 5 2 “494. Bade 600 
3...) 1,057,365,10u 192/492, 100 = 53,986,300 | 1,061,403,100 i. 127 .625 | 51,978,900 2,613,601,200 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1904, 1905, 1906, 


MONTH. 
Surplus 
Reserve. 


Surplus 
| Reserve. 


Surplus 


Deposits, 
, Reserve. 


Deposits. Deposits. 


January $866,178,900 $9,541,850 $1,104,049,100 | “$I 3,683,425 $977,651,300 
February......| 1,023,943,800 25,129,050 | 1,189,828,600 590 1,061,403,100 
March. seeeeees, 1,027,920,400 ‘ 2 1,179,824,900 14,646,975 
1,069,369,400 5f 1,138, 661,300 | 8,664,575 
1,114,367,800 | cy 1,146,528.600| 16,665,256 
1,098,953,500 | 29, ‘692. 325 1,136,477,700 6,050,275 
J 0 1,152, 988,800 | 36,105,300 1.166,038.900 11,658,875 
August 1.204.965,600 55,989,600 | 1,190,744,900 li 5,305, 975 
September....| 1,207,302,800 | 57,375,400 | 1,166,587,200 78E 
October 1,212,977, L0u 19,913 425 | 1,080,465,100 
November....| 1.204,434,200 | 16,793,650 | 1,042,092,300 12, 430,925 !.... 
December ,. 1,127,878,100 | 8,539,075 | 1,023, 882,300 2,565,375 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUwSE. 


, | Legal ten- Deposit | Deposit in : 
Dares, | Loansand  peposits.| Specie. | derand With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus 
* |Investments. bank notes. — banks. Reserve. 
agents. 





Dec. 30.....| $136,388,000 $146,195,200 $5, 78,300 | $7,242,000 | $12,629,800) $5, 
I Bicxex 1. 36,682,500 145,649,600 5,900,700) 7,182,000; 12,905,500) 4,96 
= 2 670,600 147,959,000 61 18,200; 7,343,400, 14,450,700! 5, 


2,400 | 
74, 100 
~ Bien 138 928, 300 145.674.600 6,069,500 7,228,300! 12,311,700 5,584,000 
= 136,7, 751,500 146,579,900 6,016,900; 7,071,800 12,163,6.0 6.781.600 | 


helped 
% 
7 


* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 


Legal 


DATES. Loans. Deposits. Specie. Tenders. 


Circulation.| Clearings. 


Dee. 30 ne cvccce $179,506,000 | $207,863,000 | $15,898,000 $6,588,000 $135,183,506 
Jan. «e+. 182,591,000 220,101,000 16,210,000 6,425,000 207,481,800 
” B..cceee-, 183,228,000 221,262,000 17,454,000 6,479,000 19 90, 000 187,418,760 
pier cose 186,696,000 224,320,000 19,018,000 6,557,000 7,175,000 197,129,700 
> 186,915,000 216,921,000 18,192,000 6,235,000 y & 178, 000 177,373,300 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Lawful Money 


Loans. Deposits, Tenerve Circulation.| Clearings. 


$208.451,000 | $237,414,000 $55,190,000 $14,339,000 $132 a8. 313 
209.754.000 | 240,594,000 54,810,000 14,331,000 : 5 
209,072,000 239,937,000 56,874,000 14,288,000 
209,611,000 | 246,304,000 62,732,000 14,281,000 162. 176, 200 
213,102,000 247.272.000 61,671,000 14,291,000 161,101,800 
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Foreign Banks.—The Bank of England gained $21,000,000 gold in January, 
but holds $14,000,000 less than it did a year ago. The Bank of France lost 
$6,000,000, but holds $30,000,000 more than on Feb, 1, 1905. The Bank of 
Germany gained $17,000,000, but has $21,000,000 less than in 1905. The 
Bank of Russia lost $58,000,000, but has still $15,000,000 more than at this 
time last year. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


Dec. 1, 1905. Jan. i, 1906. Feb. 1, 1906, 





Gold, Silver. Gold, Silver. Gold, Silver, 
England 33,559, £28,530,251 ..| £32,761,750 
France 115, 92,295  £43,828.242 | 115,138,302 2,996,96 113,930,824 | £42,187,65: 
Ge PMADY...600-+00s t 32,822" 000 10,941,000 32,260,000 11, ‘086 "000 35,784,000 11,928,000 
‘ 114,925,000 3,764,000 | 115,243,000 3.641.000 | 103.610.000 3,629,000 
Austria-Hungary.. 45,467,000 12,039,000 44,865,000 yoy 000 45,466,000 12,434,000 
Spain 14,996,000 9,0) 15,023,000 2 15 Ds 046,000 23,218,000 
Italy er 26,045,000 “3. 148,200 26,869,000 4 0c 3,671.80 
Netherlands - one 6,602,100 6,042,700 6,603,000 ree é i i, 5 6,121,10/ 
Nat. Be ‘Igium. 3,232,000 1,616,060 3,246,667 523,33: 3,40: 1,702,667 


Totals.......... £393,300,975 | £104,148,142 | £388,774,120 | £103,590,797 £384,869,387 |£104,892,217 


Foreign Exchange.—The sterling exchange market began to advance on 
January 5 and almost continuously rose until the end of the month. Ther 
was an active demand to settle maturing finance bills and also for remit 
tances on account of securities sold here for European account. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentar 


Cable 


transfers commercial, Sterling, 


Long. 60 days. 


WEEK ENDED. 
60 days. Sight. 
4.8: 510 @ 4.85 4.8650 @ 4.8675 


4.8575 @ 4.8. he 4.8635 @ 4.8650 
4.8655 @ 4.1 4.8710 @ 4.8725 
4.8710 @ 4.87: 4.8775 @ 4.8785 
4.8730 @ 4.87 rt 4.8805 @ 4.8815 


FoREIGN ExcuANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacu Monti. 


Deew1. | Jan. 


Ste r ling Be inke rs—60 days ...... 
Sight 
a long 
- Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
9 Bankers’ 60 day 
* Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 
me Bankers’ sight : 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 5.1834 5 Aston 4 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 4%) 4k%- *& 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ; 26. is—. 80 26.80—82 t . 
Italian lire—sight 5.17144— 5.155%%— 5.1644— 554 


es 


Money Rates Abroad.—Rates for money at European centers are gener- 
ally lower. The Bank of England made no change in its rate of discount, 
but the Bank of Germany reduced its rate on Jan. 18 from six to five per 
cent. The Bank of Sweden reduced its rate from 5% to five per cent., while 
the Bank of Russia increased its rate from seven to 7% and then to eight 
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per cent. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of 
the month were 3%@3% per cent., the same as a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris was 2% per cent., against 3144@3% per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 34,@3% per cent., against 4% per cent. 
a month ago. 


BaNk OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Oct. 31,1905. Nov. 30,1905. Dec. 30,1905, Jan. 31, 1906, 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) £29,189,000 | £28,718,C00 £29,351,000  £28,473,000 
I bo ccikancacancudareccanahan 13,641,000 12,668,000 7,816,000 8,019,500 
I ddsnrunicawiactioncesesesan 40,226,000 43,034,009 221, 45,341,500 
Government securiti 16,840,000 17,039,000 4, 13,940,000 
Otber securities........... 34,085,000 3e 38 ly 34,876,500 
Reserve of notes and coin 20,771,000 2% 

Coin and bullion 31,509,740 

Reserve to liabilities. .............cceeeee: 

Bank rate of discount . 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 

Price of silver per ounce 


Silver.—Silver in London was quiet and the price remained steady 
throughout the month. After declining to 29 11-16d. on January 6 it advanced 
to 304d. and closed at 30 3-16, a net advance for the month of 3-16d. 


Montaty RANGE OF SILVER IN Lonpon—1904, 1905, 1906. 


1904, 1905, 1906, 1904. 1905, 1906, 


MONTH. -- — aii — 2 
High High Low, High Low, MontTH. High Low. High| Low. High! Low. 


January.. 2 25% | 28% 276 «3014 «2988 3 26 27 Ps | 267% | 3014 | 2933 
February ae 2G 2B rs MG | ccce | coco || MUMUSE o.| 2 fe | 28: RESO! 1 <ecs | sane 
March.... 26 2: 2 veces | ocoe || BODOGEED ET 
rae j October.. 
Novemb’r 
Decemb’r 


FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
$4.89 Mexican doubloons $15.55 $15.65 
4.89 Mexican 20 pesos $ 19.165 
3.90 Ten guilders ; 
4.75 Mexican dollars 
4.82 Peruvian soles 
15.65 CREE BOCOG ic vase csissucsecene 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 384d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 6554 @ 67c. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 6534 @ 6744c. The official price was 68léc. 


National Bank Circulation.—There was a smaller increase in National 
bank circulation in January than in a number of months past, the gain being 
only $2,315,733 as compared with more than $7,500,000 in December. The 
bonds deposited to secure circulation show an increase of $3,211,700, but less 
than $1,300,000 were two per cents, more than $1,800,000 of four per cents 
of 1907 being deposited for this purpose. The total circulation is now in 
excess of $543,000,000, or nearly $76,000,000 more than it was twelve months 
ago. Of the total $506,000,000 is secured by Government bonds and nearly 
$37,000,000 iis represented by the deposit of lawful money to retire bank 
notes. There was a decrease of about $800.000 in bonds deposited to secure 
public deposits. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Oct. 31,1905, Nov. 30, 1905.| Dec. 31,1905. | Jan. 31, 1906, 


Total amount outstanding $524,408,249 $533.32 9.258 $540,914,347 "$543,230,080 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 489,937,806 497,616.304 504,842,313 506.365,749 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 34,470,443 35,712,954 36,072,034 3€,864,331 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 4,094, 350 3,025,500 3,863,000 5,699, = 

Four per cents. of 1895 4.465. 9 3,871,000 3.731,000 

Three per cents. of 1898.. 1,760,240 1,803,840 1,8 

Two per cents. of 1900 v 491,612,700 497,292,150 498. 580, 450 


Total . t ~ $500,269,440 $506.689,990 ~ $59,901,690 





“The National banks have also on 1 deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $2,915,500; 4 per cents. of 1895, $6,174,200: 3 per cents. of 1898, $2,893,000 ; 
2 per cents. of 1930, $43,462,100: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,078,000: Hawaiian Islands 
bonds, $1,193,000; Philippine loan, $6,173,000; railroad and other bonds, $934,000; a total of 
$64,822,800. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements.—A surplus of $3,870,361 was 
reported for the month of.January by the Treasury Department. This 
reduces the deficit for the fiscal year to less than $3,400,000 as compared 
with a deficit of $28,500,000 in the previous year. January receipts exceeded 
$50,000,000 and were $7,000,000 in excess of those in 1905. Disbursements 
were nearly $47,000,000, or $2,700,000 less than in 1905. For the seven 
months of the fiscal year the receipts show a gain of $26,000,000. Custom 
receipts alone increased $22,000,000. Disbursements in the fiscal year were 
only $1,400,000 more than in 1905, although public works expenditures 
increased $9,000,000. 


UnitrepD States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
January, Since ? January, Since _ 
Source, 1906, July 1, 1905, Source. _ 1906. July 1, 1905. 
WE ccc cenicaes $26,880,912 $176,758,593 Civil and mis.......... 1.943, $76,748,855 
Internal revenue..... 19,774,788 148,342,760  Nayy 91405.910 
Miscellaneous ........ 4,125,396 22,547,487 is 971,497 
Pensions. .. 10,864,453 
z Public works i 4,210,241 
$50,790,096 $347,648,845 Interest 1.848.904 17, 109,127 


Excess receipts....... 3,870,361 3,372,725 ‘ $46,919,735 $351,021,570 


Money in Circulation in the United States.—The volume of money in 
circulation increased $9,000,000 last month and now exceeds $2,680,000,000. 
There was an increase of $28,500,000 in gold certificates but a decrease in 
all the other forms of money, $3,000,000 in silver dollars, $2,000,000 in sub- 
sidiary silver, $5,000,000 in silver certificates, $5,500,000 in United States 
notes and $2,500,000 in National bank notes. 


MoneEyY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Wov. 1, 1905. | Dec. 1, 1905. | Jan. 1, 1906. | Feo. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin sient --| $651,644,998 | $649,040,590 | $654,168,025| $654.793,697 
Silver dolla wal 81,822,311 83,326,228 83, 736,227 } y 
Subsidiary sily | 107,147,982 168,776,379 110,625 
RM | 479,965,439 477,154,249 480,939.019 

GUVOR COPCEMORIOB . oc cccccccccccccccccccece 471,625,776 470,964,248 - 960,485 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890.........! 8,594,378 8,435,722 8,274,884 

United States notes................ eeee| 340,107,480! 348,196,550 | 343,262,091 | BYR: 
National bank notes...............eeee008 512,218,264 521,240,773 | 527,178,475 | 524,489,828 


| rer 2,653,131,578 |$ 2,662.1: 34, 539 $2,671,543, B71 $2, 680,629.982 
Population of United States............. 83,726,000 83,843, ‘000 83.960.000 | 84,077,000 
Circulation per capita | $31.68 $31.75 $31.82 $31.88 
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United States Public Debt.—The interest-bearing debt of the United 
States remains unchanged, but there was an increase of about $800,000 in 
the National bank-note redemption fund and an increase of $11,700,000 in 
gold certificates issued. There was a decrease of $7,600,000 in silver certi- 
ficates and of $200,000 in Treasury notes. These changes account for an 
increase of about $4,000,000 in the _— debt, which now exceeds $2,- 
300,000,000. The cash balance in the Treasury increased $4,000,000 and the 
net debt was reduced $3,300,000. 


Unirep States Pusiic Desr. 


Nov. 1,1905. Dee. 1,1905, Jan. 1, 1906, Feh. 1, 1906. 


Interest-bearing debt: 
Loan of March 14, aw’ 2 > per cent $580,429,000 $594,588,500 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 127,424,200 117,708,550 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 26,780 26,610 26, 5% . 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,906 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1895, 3 per cent 68,789,060 64,345,560 63,945,460 63,945,460 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,.158,940  $895,159,120 $895.1) 59, 140 $85,159,180 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,231,075 1,208,095 1,199,635 1,170,825 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and olddemand notes..... 346,734,298 346,734,292 346,734,298 346.7% 34, 298 
National bank note redemption acct.. 34,470,390 35,095,449 34,690,309 35.478, 
Fractional currency 6,866,709 6,866,709 6,866,709 


Total non-interest bearing debt $388,071,398 | $388,696,456 $388,291,516 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,284,461,413 | 1,285,063,671 | 1,284,650,091 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 
GEE snsthccccidsceencatencwe 524,455,969 5 -_ 020, 869 527,493,869 
— er “6 singe 476,308,000 475,574,000 
8,621,000 8,330,000 


$1,009,384,969 $1, 233.8€9 $1,011,397.8 69 $1,015,264, 869 
aan del .. 2.293,846,382 | 2,295,297,5 2,296,047, 960 — 2,300,674.547 
Cash in the Treasury: 

Total cash assets 1,388,792,535 1,397,152,286  1,404,444,236 
See eee 1,106,9 1,111,841,445 = 1,114,663,863 


$281,815,288 | $285,310,840  $289,780,873 $23,885,082 
150,000,000 150,000,900 150,000,000 150,000,000 
131,815,288 135,310,840 139,780,373 5 


$281,815,288 $25,310,840 $289,780,373 
1,002,646,125 999,752,831 994,869,718 991,524, 596 
' 


Foreign Trade of the United States.—The exports of merchandise from 
the United States in December were the largest ever recorded in a single 
month, approximating nearly $200,000,000. The highest previous record was 
made in December, 1903, when the total was $174,819,566. The imports were 
the largest ever reported for December, but were exceeded in four other 
months of the last year. The total went above $101,000,000, leaving a 
balance on the side of exports of $98,553,705. This is the largest monthly 
balance in the history of our foreign trade but is only about $1,500,000 more 
than the record balance made in December, 1903, when it amounted to 
$97,050,932. While the exports last December were $25,000,000 more than 
in December, 1903, imports increased also $23,000,000. The year’s exports 
of merchandise reached nearly $1,627,000,000, exceeding the largest previous 
total, recorded in 1903, by $142,000,000. Imports also made a new record, 
aggregating for the year $1,179,000,000, an increase of $144,000,000 over the 
largest previous total, reported in 1904. The net exports for the year were 
$447,603,497. This amount has been exceeded every year since 1897 with 
the exception of 1902 and 1904. The largest balance was $648,786,399, 
in 1900. 
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Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. . | MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF : Gold Balance. Silver Balanee. 


DECEMBER, o : 
Exports. Imports. Balance. 


$68, 697,207 = ™ ory anaes imp.» $2,976,078 Exp., $4,240.482 
79, 929,27 1“ 5 2.268 EXp OUL, ** 1,934,849 
35,416 Imp. * 566,476 2,845,589 

97: “050, 932 15,765,642 4,436,998 

96. 566,759 8,686,500 Exp., 10,166,643 * 1,861,706 
101,155,363 aa 705 Imp., 1,313,508 3,549,360 


1900... 829,149,714 Exp., 648,796,399 Imp., 12,614,401 Exp., 26,121,321 
1901. ‘ 880,419.910} ‘* 584,955,950 Exp., 3,022,059 ** 24,491,576 
1902... ai 933 9659 316,870 “- 2 mY, 4 Imp., 162,726 22,870,019 
1903..... 1. 484.7 i 53, O83 58.7. 7 2 0.86 16,635,834 
1904..... Exp., 36 FM . 24,048,203 


35,909, 5, 
1905 ; ¥ 47 0 Imp., 3,452,097 21,620,906 


Money in the United States Treasury.—The Treasury gained $19,000,000 
in total cash, but an increase of $22,000,000 in certificates outstanding caused 
a decrease in the net amount of money held of about $3,000,000. The 
Treasury lost $9,000,000 in net gold. 


MoNEY IN THE UNITED StTaTes TREASURY. 
Nov. 1, 1905.| Dee. 1, 1905, Jan. 1,1906., Feb. 1, 1906. 
$762.737,060 $765,775,099 $768,426, 6 
484,902,637 484,492,638 487,811,32¢ 
9 '52 a 


7,609,174 6,961,490 ¥ 
3,484,466 3,418,925 8,987,735 


¥ j 
12,194,985 12,088,485 13,740,872 18,740,257 


I vacua ciialacdes ainsmuniaaan aka aia $1,266,612,866 $1,270,821,822 $1,2 74,389,024 $1,293,487,675 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, “ . 

outstanding 960,185,593 956,554,219 953,174,388 975,646,052 

eS CE Ut DOIG vi rsccanccccccrveses $306,427,273 $314,267,603  $321,214,636 $317,841,623 


Supply of Money in the United States—There was $5,700,000 added to 
the total stock of money in the country in January, of which $31,300,000 
was gold. National bank notes increased $2,300,000. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Nov. 1, 1905. Dee.1,1905, Jan. 1, 1906. Feb. 1, 1906, 


Gold coin and bullion ............sceecees $1, pony 686,516 $1,411,771.450 $1,419,943,124 $1,423,220,213 
8 EE Se 8,8 35 568,22 5 568,228,865 568,228,865 
Subsidiary silve r 116,385, 55% 116,990,855 117,111,381 

346. 681, O18 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
National RIE oo ocinccascucesasnacs 524,408,249 533,329,258 540,914,347 543, 230, 080 


NN iiackdabesdctanatebiwriacacnients 558, 8: 51 | $2,976,402,142 $2,992,758,.207 $2,998,471.555 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY BANKS. 


EPRESENTATIVE PEARRE recently introduced a bill to empower 
the Comptroller of the Currency to require that National bank ex- 
aminers shall, when investigating the affairs of banks, make inquiry 

as to whether or not any of the funds of such banks are contributed to 
political campaigns. A penalty is imposed on the officers of National banks 
for making contributions from their bank funds for political purposes. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The fol!owi:ng table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of January, and the highest and lowest 
dur ng the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1905: 


YEAR 1905. HIGHEST AND LOWEsT IN 1996.) JANUARY, 1906, 


High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. § 7754 96%-—Jan. 13° 89 —Jan. 2)| 96% 89 9314 
’ preferred... 1055g 99 1066 —Jan. 3 10234—Jun. 8 106 10234 104 


Baltimore & Ohio Liv 100% WT —Jan. 27) 1i24%—Jan. 5 17 12,4 115% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pr 100 9534 HWKH—Jan. 5 98 —Jan. + wie 48 Os 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 915g 56% 944g—Jan. 26 85144—Jan. ¢ v4, 5k RS3G 


‘anadian Pacific £ 13034 —Jan. 19 169 —Jan. 
‘anada Southern.. ian 4% 67 7Um—Jan. 8&8, 69 —Jan. 
‘entral of New Jersey 233-190 23144—Jan. 22 | 222 —Jan. 
‘hes. & Ohio j 54% 6244—Jan. 23 54%—Jan. 


hicago & Alton — 4 a5) 4—Jan. 15) 30 —Jan. 
” preferred, 8334 7 Jan. 12) 74%—Jan. 
‘hicago, Great Western 2514 17% 235¢—Jan. 2034—Jan. 
shic., Milwaukee & St. Paul., Ld74q 1684 93 —Jan. 22 17934—Jan. 
” preferred 9 32Y 96 —Jan. ¢ 199 —Jan. 
‘hicago & Northwestern...... 2 Lg 2: —Jan. 15 | 220 - Jan. 
” preferred 2514 2% 257 —Jan. 19 | 2: —Jan. 
Shicago Terminal Transfer... * ‘ 844—Jan. If 3 —Jan. 
+ preferred 24% 4 234 —Jan. 36 —Jan. 
‘lev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. { —-Jan. Li H —Jan. 
‘ol. Fuel & Iron Co, EON 38 3g—Jan. 26) F5¥a—Jan. 
Jolorado Southern. BUY4G 224% «= 38T Jan, 2 29%—.Jan. 
” Ist preferred NY 5: 234—Jan, 22) 68 Jan. 

” 2d preferred 5E 324% 44—Jan. 12) 53 —Jan. 
Consolidated Gas Co 2 18134—Jan, 2+ 1681 —Jun. 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.,.. 24034 178% 22 an. 18 21734—Jan. 
Delaware, Lack. & Western... 4%84o 3 —Jun, 19 459 —Jan. 
Denver & Rio Grande 3934 an, 26) 38 —Jan. 
” eer eee --| 914 8 91 i 2| 87 Jan. 
Duluth So. & Atl., pref..... 334 2 j an. 39%—Jan. 
g§ 37% OE 465g—Jun. 

80) 

73 


2 249144—Jan. 222 
, United States...... vs} 138lg—Jan. 26 124 
, Wells, Fargo... 26 23 248 —Jan. 26 240 
Great Northern Pref . 33 86236 326%—Jan. 20 | 283 —Jan. 


Express Adams. 


Hocking Valley 21% 8654 119 —Jan. 
” preferred N74 § 957%—Jan. 

Minois Central..........0«. ee 5 2534 182, —Jan. 

Iowa Central 82 3434—Jan. 

_ # preferrec i 133 

Kansas City Southern 

=n preferred.. 
Kans, City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.. 5 837%-—- —, 


Lake Erie & Western 6 28% 44%—Jan. 
Louisville & Nashville A73g 13844 15644—Jan. 
Manhattan consol ; 3 162 —Jan. 
Metropolitan securities 385 754%—Jan. 
Metropolitan Street B 127 —Jan. 
Mexican Central 265g Jan. 
gy & St. Louis...... 34 564% 84'44—Jan. 
Minn., S. P. & S.S. Marie.. 5 9% 163 —Jan. 
preferred 18334—Jan. : Jan. 2) 18:34 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





| YEAR 1905. HIGHEST AND ) Lownst 1 IN 1906. JANUARY, 1906, 





High. Seee| ‘Highest. Lowest. High. Lew. Closing. 


Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... | 3g 2 4054—Jan. 12; 36 —Jan. 405 36 3734 
. preferred....... cevee | % 5644 745g¢—Jan. 18) 6834—Jan. 1: 6834 71% 

Missouri Pacific.... voce ¢ 10634—Jan. 20' 99 —Jan, ! 5 = 1023, 

Natl. of Mexico, pret. oo} & é 4u3,—Jan. 19) 38 —Jan. 5} } 393 
»  2dpreferred., 24% 173 z15g—Jan. 24) 204%—Jan. 2154 20% 

N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River. 5734 13634 15614—Jan. 477%4—Jan. ¢ 5614 147% 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis... | big 4k 7244—Jan. 2 664e—Jan. p 
” 2d preterred 9 9134—Jan. 9 88 —Jan. 

N. Y., Ontario & Western..... | 6 ; 57i4—Jan. 2 514—Jan. 

Norfolk & Western | 6 %6 93144—Jan. 26 85 —Jan. 
. preferred......ccccce | 5 9144 96 4 Jan. 5 ll Jan. 

North American Co 955g 107 —Jan. 12 —Jan. 

Northern Pacific 2 5 211144—Jan. 

Pacitic Mail -- | 53% 3 51% Jan. 

Pennsylvania R. R 148 Ble 1474o—Jan. 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 5 97% 103 —Jan. 

Pullman Palace Car Co....... | 258 ‘ 24754— Jan. 


Reading 33 § 164 —Jan. 23) 134144—Jan. 
. Ist prefered § 96 —Jan. 22) 924%—Jan. 
» 2d preferred 102 —Jan. % 9644—Jan. 
Rock Island | 37% 2134 26%—Jan. ¢ 243¢4—Jan. 
” preferred é 10% 6544—Jan. 2f yl moe 
St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... | 7 : 49 —Jan. 4554—Jan. 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... | 27% 27%—Jan. 19) 2034— —Jan. 
" preferred 65,  5E 614—Jan. 3 = dan. 
Southern Pacific Co.. - 23g 573 724%—Jan. 2 3554—Jan. 
Southern Railway. a 2%4—Jan. 26 35 Jan, 
” preferred 1102% 9 3 —Jan, 5' 100 —Jan. 
Tennessee Coal & Lron Co.... ‘i % —Jan. 12/129 —Jan. 
Texas & Pacific 2934 393%4—Jan. 2 3234—Jan. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 3 B44 4—Jan. 19) 35 
. preferred 65 5134 59%—Jan. 19 56 


RPUDwsesS 


4 


St StH 29 DS DO Ordos 


Union Pacific | 151% é 160%—Jan. 24 

» preferred 5 ih 994—Jan. 2) 97 —Jan. 
Wabash R.R 24Y 264%—Jan. 2 2044—Jan. 
. pret Perr i 483g—Jan. + 404%—Jan. 
9444—Jan. 26, 93 —Jan. 

; 20144—Jan. + 1% 

’ aeuad 4 AT 2846 2 2834—Jan. 34 
Wisconsin Central | Be 2 33. —Jan. 28 —Jan. 
. preferred | 64% 45 °64 —Jan. 15) 58 —Jan. 


“ INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 1154g—Jan. 3 103% Jan. 
American Car & Foundry.... BR ¢ Jan. 2 39l6—Jan. 
” a % 9134 5 —Jan. 2 944—Jan. 
0 i A 37 —Jan. 
4644—Jan, 18| 3544—Jan. 
y med rican Les omotive........| 764 3% Tlo—Jan. 3) 70%4—Jan. 
- preferred 2234 13354 120144-—Jan. 16 1ll64—Jan. 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 3 7934 174 —Jan. 16144—Jan. 
" preterred : 130 —Jan. 12 | 1254—Jan. 
Am. Steel & Foundries s 7 1544—Jan. 135¢— Jan. 
+ pref. S714 38544 534—Jan. 49144—Jan. 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... | 1543¢ 1: 157 —Jan. 1443g—Jan. 
American Tobacco, pref..... 93, § 109 —Jan. 22 104%—Jan. 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 29% 298 —Jan. 230 —Jan. 
Conmtral LOAathe?. .......cccecce 474% 49%—Jan. 2 4414—Jan. 
“ preferred.... 3 ” 1074—Jan. 24 10% “ - Jan. 
Corn Products 228 5 193%4—Jan. : 1634— Jan. 
” preferred ¢ 614—Jan. 3) 55%—Jan. 
Distillers Securities........... 54 é 5444—Jan. ¢ 51 —Jan. 
Federal Min’g & Smelt., pref. 6 7 112%—Jan. 22/104 —Jan. 
General Electric Co 192 ng 1814—Jan. 9 172 — Jan. 
International Paper Co BY 2644—Jan. 15; 22 —Jan. 
, preferred | 8814 9 —Jan. 12) 8434—Jan. 
International Power 9% —Jan. 29, 58 —Jan. 
International Steam Pump.. 26 37 —Jan. 19| 27 —Jan. 
National Biscuit.............. 5 71 —Jan. 29| 67 —Jan. 
National Lead Co 9% 3 9534—Jan. 19; 80 —Jan. 
g 6454—Jan. 5344—Jan. 


COD ted fa 


wom Ser cwrSeS 2 wore 


aw 


. preferred 4 10434,—Jan. 24/100 —Jan. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 36 f 39 —Jan. 32 —Jan. 
. preferred 1 110% — Jan. 10444—.lan. 

U. 8. Rubher Co 5846 23% h8l6—Jan. 22| 51 —Jan. 
° s or ndiepiena 86 115 —Jan. 15 | 109%—Jan. 
U.8s.8 314 4614—Jan. % 42 —Jan. 
1134—Jan. 20'105 —Jan. 


25 0 
Oo 


w 
Cowes 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


zs P LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal 4mount Int'st)_ : _ 
Due = + |Paid. : : 
‘i Price. Date. High. Low, Totar. 


Ann Arbor Ist # 4’s..........64 “1995 7,000,000} Q J | 9844 Jan. 31,706 


Atch., Top. & 8. F. . 
{ Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 148,155, ee A&v 104% Jan. 31°06 | 10446 10254 = 990,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


99 97 82,000 


Wile 10214 4,000 


" registered A& 0 103% Jan. 23,706 108 
V73_ 94 608,500 


adjustment, g. 4’s.... a} t NOV 9634 Jan. 31,°06 
registered NOV | 95 Sept.11,'05| ....  .s.. | sesecese 
stamped ‘i 5 26,112,000 M&N 9634 Jan. 31,06 97 94 587,000 
registered erenaee ‘eats 
fifty-yearconvy. g.4’s. .195/ 32,420,000 & 
registered { ¢ 
serial debenture 4’s—- 

series D 


105434 


sezetrerzrzz2e2 a8 


eerie 
registered 
ee 1909 


4 


registered 
series I. 
registe red. 


se eaetzeza 


register red. 
ee 1913+ = 2,500, Bd ¢ t. 26°04 


registered 
*, 10,°02 


ane, Okt udiv.1stz.4°s.1928 |) 6,128,000 M& S 100 Jan. 
registered } : 
Chie. & St. L. Ist 6's. "i915 1,500,000 3 





L 
43,141,000 | * § 4 4 pa ol 
iC ea Savannaniot 778.1936 1,500,000 J & 19834 Dec. 
| Savanh Florida & ba n Ist g.6’s.1934 4,056,060 132% Jan. : 
Ist g. snes 1934 2,444,000 ° 11254 Jan. 26.°04 
1 + Alabama Midland 1st gtd ge. 1928 2,800,000 M & N| 1145g Nov.14.°05 
] Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 3,000,000 J & J 10044 Nov. 6°05 
* L’ville & Nash. col.” g. 4’s 1952 |) 35,000,000 M& N| 9544 Jan. ¢ j 
” registered i M&N 
LSil. SpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 1,067,000 J & 3 101 Dee. 18,°65 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3s.. 79 390.() T& 943g Jan. 30,06 
( ” — ; | 4,820,000 4 96 Nov. eee sass 
vee roe fe, Fentrsa amin Q Hgsan: Sit ed Mig Bk 
; Pitt Jun. 2 ee, st g. 3i4s. 1925 ' 11,293,000 > Y 91% Jan. 16°06 § 91: 47,000 
Pitt L. E. & West Va. Sys Sa gnc 
4 P an s*.. ‘ .194 31,347,000 » 
« Southw’ndiv st g.! 8.1925 | ( ,o-r d 
| * registered ies ; 48,590,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s i9i9 700,000 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 414’s, 190¢ 1,009,000 } 
| Ptsbg Cleyv. & Toledo, Ist ¢.6’s. .1922 415,000 
| Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 633,000 « 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 4,427,000 

{ Glleshany,: & Wn. Ist g. gtd 48.1998 2,000,000 

Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 650,000 

| Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6’s. .1921 1,300,000 

" COE, BIO E ccsncaccsics 1922 3,920,000 

Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 |} 6,521, 000 | § 
registered, — 


99 Jan. 29,°06 9956 974 390,000 
92 Jan. 29,°06 92144 $§ 240,000 
92% June23,’05 

108% July 13,°05 

109 =Apr. 5 

119% Mar. 

100) Jan. 22, 


12314 Nov. 


128 June 6 

2534 Dec 

12056 Dec. 5.AH' 2... cove 
99% Jun. 4,°06 99% 99% 


4 
& & 


Ko] 


& & GP & & ge w ee pe 
ne at 


> 


_ 
«oO 


Hum oD 
SHuOoruom 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to C Domapamny first named. 


™ a . ‘Last SALE. JANUARY SALES, 
NAME. Principal Int’st isle 
Due Amount. | paia ' 
* Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 








Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 3 & 3 101% Jan. 30,°06 101% 11 : 96,000 
5's 1913 ;mMas 107 Jan. 29,°U6 10854 1055¢ 9,000 


* 2d mortg. i A oa 
» registered - 6,000,000 {ras 10534 Jan. 3°04 10554 10534 —-1u,u00 


Central Branch U, Pac. 1st g. 48.1948 2,500,000 s& p 94 Jan. 4,°05 wes eee 
Central k’y ot Georgia, Ist v.5’s.1945 | 7 999.999 F&A 12L Jan, 16,°06 121 120 
. registered $1,000 & $5,000 atta F&A ‘ itt get aan 
con, g. 5's 945 16,700,000 M&N 11444 Jan. 31,°05 4 1134 
| con, g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & $5,000 _— M&wn 107 Junel4, O4 sree tee 
Ist. pref. inc, 2. 5’s,.....1945 2,501,000 ocr 1 96 Jan. 29°05!) 96 9334 
” stamped... 1.499.000 ocT 1 wees 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 194 3,182,000 ocr 1 86% Jan. 3l, 06 | 8616 ROG 
” stamped 3,818,000 ocT 1 81” Dec. 27,05 | .... 2+ 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s.......1945 1,960,000 ocr 1 803g Jan. 30, "06 75M 
” stamped 2.040.000 ocr 1 75 Jan. 16,706 i 75 
Chat. div, pur. my. g.4’s.1951 2,051,000 3 & Dp 9334 July 12,°05 Ss 
Macon & Nor. Div. Ist _ 
i Ma iccianaieoia-wiank sieiecoeaines 1946 840000 gy & g 104 Feb. 19.704 
. Mid. Ga. & Atl. diy. g 58.1947 413,000 3 & x 11056 Sept. 5,05 
. a Mobile diy. Ist g@, 5’s....1946 1,000,000 x & x 115% Aug. 3,05 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. ¢. g.5's, 1987 4,880,000 mM & N 10834 Aug. 4,°05 
Central of “4 Jersey, gen. . an 
f 71 | 45.991.000) 3&9 12158 Jan. 30,06 | 132 
| " reg toths ‘ed aa ates >; ag 1d Jan. 19, U6 131% 
| Am. Dock & Lmprovm’t C« 92 4,987,000 3 & x Lh 354 Dec. 27,°05 
{ Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 1,062,000 3 & J 7 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’ “1912 2,691,000' Qu 102 Dec.28,°05| .... .... 
* con.,extended gtd. 4146's. 1910 12,175,000 Qm_ 102% Jan, 18,°L6 | 102% 10134 
LN.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 'M& Ss | «see wee 


Ches. & Ohio 6's, g., Series A......1908 2,000,000 A & o| 10644 Jan. 27,06 | 10644 106 
» Mortgage gold 6’s......1911 2,000,000 | A & 0 1095¢ Jan. 22,°C6 | 1095g 10954 
. ee. eee 1939 | 1 ox 858,000 3 1 11944 Jan, 31,°06 | 119% 118k 
° registered —_ a) 11634 Dec. 1,°05| .... .... 
» Gen. m. g. 4%’s.. M21 49 573 00 s 1085g Jan. 31,°06 | 10834 10734 
. registered. | BOT NOVI. 08 | cece uses 
. raig Val. ist z i caad 1940 650,000 Bee ee. BW ccc cove 
* & A.d.) let. g. 4’s, 1989 6,000,000 102. Jan. 29,°06; 102 102 
. ee es , errr 1989 1,000,000 98 July 26,°05 an PES 
. Warm 8. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 400,000 7 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s g 2,000,000 
Chic. & Alton R. BR. ref. g.3’s.... 1949 |)! as o~ 
registered 37,350,000 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344's.1950 | | 99 yop.090 | ¢ 
* rewistered.............. eee 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 
f ne WO CRiscscvseeeteee 4,583,000 
linois div. 34s ! RQ gar 
registered <é } 50,685,000 
Illinois div. 4s..... . 1948 10,306,000 
registered i 
(lowa div.) sink. f’d 5's, 1919 2,388,000 
4’s. 7,882,000 
Nebraska extensi’n 4's 1927 25, 
registered 1 £071,000 
Southwestern div. ies 2,385,000 
4’s joint bonds.......... 1921 | § oy~ onx 
~ re gistered . 771 1,223,000 
5’s, debentures.......... 1913 9,000,00C 
| Han. & St. JOB. CON. 6S ......600. 1911 8,000,000 


Chic. & E. Ill. 1st g. 4’s ref.& eee 1955 ‘a 100 

. registered - 5,000,000 
Chicago & E. ll. ists. fde’y.6 

small bonds........... ... g 2,960,000 

| . Ist con. 6's, poe bacateiats 1934 2,653,000 

‘ gen, con. Ist 5’s.. 937 ' 
registered. i 16,529,000 § 
| Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5 . 1936 4,626,000 


: 11314 Feb. 17 
¥ 100 = Sept.23,°02 
82% Jan. 23,06 


815g Jan. 31,°06 
8044 Mar, 4,°05 


Sopp; 


102. Jan. 13,°06 2 2 1,000 
98% Jan. 31.°06| 9514 9436 64,000 
9614 Feb. 24. 05 
10534 Aug. 8,’04 


110%4 Jan. ! ee 
10214 Jan. 20,°06 | 10214 
108% Jan. 24.°°6 | 10644 
1064 Junel6,°05| .... 
100) = Apr. 10,°05 aos 
1013¢ Jan. 31,°06 ous 
101 Jan, 29°16 700 
10634 Jan. 30,°76 3 €1,000 
s 112% Jan. 26,06 21 2% 9,000 


eeeeaceaessas 
oo ee ee : 
R & & op & & & & BS ee ee eee ee PRE Re ERP ee Eee 


= 


9634 Jan. 23,06 4 947 6,000 


a 


1035 Dee. 11,°05 

103% July 804) ..... ORD 
139 Jan. 25,°06 | 136 5, C00 
119 Jan. 29°06 Y, 3 14,000 
11036 Mar. 3,°05| .... seo |. 

11834 Jan. 31,706 ; 6,000 


meres 


Chicago, EeGenanele: & Louisville. 
’ refunding B. WS.......06..1947 4,700,000 3 133) Jan. 29,°6 | 133 182% 13,000 
Ao 4 eee 1947 4,742,000 113146 Jan. 22,706 : 2,000 
Louisv. x ‘Alb. & Chic. 1st 6's. “1910 3,060,000 J 1073g Jan. 4,°C6 10736 734 1,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
{ Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g 5’s.1914 4,748,000 3 108% Jan. 31,706 | | 198% 4 3,000 
. gen.g. 4’s, series A....1989 | 23,656,000 3 & 4 110% Jan. 15,°06 | 110% é 
’ POUND Kanke ccnsde sess Tosess a J 109% Junel8,"04—.... 





BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


| LAST SALE. JANU&RY SALES, 





7 Sete %e 
NAME, F oo Amount vr at 
‘ ! *| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


ren. 2. 344’s, series B. 1988 it aa & JI} 9%Jan. 19706 97 9674 6,009 
per i¢ 2,500,000 : jn 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 192 1,360,000 1154 Oct, 24°05 

Chic. & M. R. div. 5's, 1926 | 3,083,000 TA TO BNO cans acne | cacwsuce 
Chic. & Pac. div. 3,000,000 10754 Jan. 19.06 754 107% 10,000 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g.5’s i144g Jan. 30,°05 1 113% 17,000 
Dakota & Gt. S.g¢ \ 109) Jun, 15,°06 ( 109 , 
Far: & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 . 137% July 18, 1 Ee 

Ist H’st & Dk. diy. 7’s, 1910 5,680,000 11154 Jan. 34 1113¢ 

Ist 5's rididenuueguabnn 1910 990,000 106 Aug e% 4 Dont ARATE 

Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 546,000 185 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. .1919 2.500.000 5 
Mineral Point div. *s, 1910 2,840,000 . 
Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,432,000 
Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., 1909 4,000,000 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 

Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6's. 1910 5, 

166 COB. O'S. cccccsecsves 1913 5,092,000 


oc oaoaauecuauuuu 


1065¢ el ra 

1073g Jan. 24,706 754 Th 5.000 
106% Jan. 25°06 534 j 2,000 
1134, Jan, 24,°06 3% 113% 1,000 
110) Oct. 

11644 Oct. 


ae 


( 
Chie. & rthwestern con. 7’s...1915 12,832,000 * (126 Jan. 24,706 126 26 2,000 
extension 4’s.....1886-1926 | < °A15) 10546 Jan. 17,°06 1054 105% 1,0u0 
registered. 18,632,000 5| 10234 Nov.15,5| .... 0 2.00 
gen, 2. 34’s -1987 | ( on rag M&N 10014 Jan. 25,06 100% 
registered . re. | § 20,588,000 103° Nov.19,98  .... 
sinking fund 6 9-1929 | 5 ecg agg A & 114% Nov. 2 
registered... = A&O 114 Dee 
sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 | pm A& lil Nov 
register ved ¢ 8,769,000 | | 108144 Nov. 
debe n. 90E x ¢ , M&N_ 1084 Nov.22 
: a { 5,900,000 :| 104° Mar 
we A& 11134 Oct. ¢ 
sae de : 10,000,000 y 10834 Jan. 
sinking f’d deben., 5’s.1933 1 9 x M&N Jan. ° 
registered.. { 9,800,000 M&N/%15 Nov.2 
| Des Moines & Minn. ‘ty See 600,000 7 Apr. 
| Northern [llinois 1s tt ees 1910 1,500,000 | 3 $| 10544 Dee. 
| Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 1,600,000 §| 194 Dec. 
| Winona & St. Peters 2d 7's..... 1907 1,592,000 |/M & N| 1104 Mar. 
: Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 5,090,000 M & N| 126% Jan. 
ext. &impt.s.f'd 2. 5’s1929 4,148,000 k 120 Dee. 29. 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 1,000,000 mM & S 142% Feb. 10,702 
Mie ve = Ist 2.6's, 1924 1,281,000. 138L% Jan. 5°05 
COR. GED. F'G.....00.60006 1907 436,000 F 10546 Sept.18,°05 
I intssivcascaskes 1911 500,000} N/ 109 Sept. 9,°02 


Rock Is. & Pac. 6s coup.. .1917 or ‘ J) 119% Jan, 30,76 11914 119 
registered............. 1917 ¢ #500,000 123 May 22°05. , 
“ES . eee 1988 a1 102% Jan. 31,°06 10314 102% 
pe mee 61,581,000 : i Nov. 9,°03 — — 
refunding 4s B } a0 ex d | Jan. 31,06 97 95 
registered , ee cee 32, 558.000 Nov.29,°05 oe = | 
coll, tr. ser. 4's. 
) 1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 3 
1.494,000 M & ¢ July14,°04 
1,494,000 M&N) 9714 May 26.°05 
1,494,000 3 .| 9634 Dec. 19,705 
1,494,000 3 2 
1,494,000 M&N| 9614 May 26,05 
1,494,000 M&N! 96 Nov.)1,’05 
1,494,000» N| 93 May 24.°04 
1,494,000 N| 94% Dec. 14,°05 
- ‘ 1,494,000 vi ¢ May 11,’0¢| .... 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R. s..2002 ) 69,938,000 2 ¥| 8034 Jan. 31,°06| 80% 
. registered., ; = J Te. Wee. TET acces cass 
” coll. trust g.5° Bivcvees 1913 17,342,000 3 9136 Jan. 31,°06 | 913g 88% 556,000 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 101. Jan. 31,706 | 101 100% 77,500 
f * con, Ist & col. tst 5’s ty t 11,000.00 4 11834 Dec. 9,°05| .... 2... | 
" registered sniper, 12050 Mar. 16,°03 
| Cea. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s. ise 1,905,000 111° Nov.20,°04 a 
{ Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 40 Aug.24.°95| .... 
Choc., — ee a gen. g. 5s....1919 5,500,000 10654 Jan. 3,°06 | 1065¢ 
| oS eee 1952 5,411,000 115) Apr. 20,°05 ere 
Keokuk 1 Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 75 109 =Jan. 29,°06 109% 
* small bond ona 102% Apr. 26,04! .... { 11,000 


sees ezeszzzaueeseeanesessa 


Praodp> pepe 
Bp BB RP Be ke we Be 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore. —The valivants enclosed in a brace are e leased to Company first named. 


. ae | " Last SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
NAME, Pr tnetne Amount. | ey me 
} 5 Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


>| Ws Jan. 17,°06 135% 185% 





hic., St. P., Minn. & Oma. con. 6s. 1930 | 14,761,000 | 


1 t 13584 Nov. 6,’05 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..19 654,000 | 3 12934 Mar, 3,04 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s.... | 6,070,000 A 123. Oct. 24,°05 


Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 | 1,798,000 


c J 
( " con.t’s reduced to 3}4’s raed 2,000,000 | a 93 Dec. 19,°64 | 
JC M 
l 


Chic., Term. ‘Trans. R. R. g. 4’s.. L yr 190% 100 Dee. 30,’C ese cece 
* coupons off 15,185,000 | 3 9944 Jan. 29 08 9914 98% 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’lg. 6’s Y 9,107,000 113% Dec. 16,°05 nae 
( Cin., Ham. & Day 2d g. 444’s.... 2,000,000 1138 Oct. 10,19°| .... 2... 
} Cin., Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941| 3,500,000 liz Jan. 25,°06| 112 112 
1 C in. Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. 4’s.1923 | 1,150,000 Adin. — tine 
Lc in.Ind.&Wn.lst&ref.gtdg.4’s. 19% 4,672,000 9634 July 13,°05 

105% Jan. 31,706 | 10546 10214 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s. 1993 | 20,749,000 
” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 | 5,000,000 10194 Dec. 12,°05 | .... ..-. 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g.4’s.1991 | 4,000,000 100144 Jan. 31,706 | 100% 100% 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 9.750.000 103. Jan. 22,°06 | 103 =—:102 te 
” registered nists 100 Oct. 3,°04 .... 
| SP, gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s... 1,035,000 9934 Feb. 8,705 ‘cone 
Vhite W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s | 650,000 944 Aug.31,°08 | .... .... 
| Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.1986 | | 7 599 999 103% Jan. 31,°06 | 103% 103 
| " registered } Cees 10144 NOv.15,°05 | 2... cece 
” a eee 1920 668,000 
{ Sn. ,S’dusky&C “% con. Ist ¢.5 <r 2,571,000 
ev., C., CO. & Ind. con.7'8...... 1914 + 5 
| ” sink. fund % ‘a paceanaes oa 3,991,000 
Py gen. consol 6’s........ 934 | | 2 op 5 
* registered 3,205,000 5 
Ind. Bloom. & West. 1st pfd 4’s. 1940 981,500 
Ohio, Ind, & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 590,000 | 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 8,103,000 
. income 4°S,........s00- 1990 4,000,000 


& 
u 


© 
z 


Re we Ree Seer. 


© 
ausoceutA seam Zang 


Gees 
ee Te 


act ts Gctee 
BE SSsoS 


105 Jan. 22, 
115 Jan. 
122 Jan. 29, 
11934 Nov. 15 
13434 Jan. ¢ 


ed 
B & & & ke we 


© 

a 
a 
¢ 


Pe pee 


10014 Fan. 39°06 | 101” 
7934 Jan. 31,°06| 80 


- 


115% Nov. 9,°04 
116% Jan, 23,°05 


"31,706 | 7914 7434 
} 31206! 96lg 93% 
102 Dec. 27,°98 | ..ce) cece 


107% Jan. 31,°06 
125% Jan. 20,06 
127) Jan. 16,706 
127) June23,’05 


1264 Jan. 3| 12614 1264 
1145¢ Jan. 25,°06 1145¢5 113% | 
105 Oct. 23-705 ince” eas 
104144 Jan. 10,°06 | 10444 104%4 
102. Feb. 2,°03 ieee sees 


Clev., loin SY heel’ goons. 5°s1933 5,000,000 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 9 go¢ j 

* registered 2,986,000 ; 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s........... 1947 8,946,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 19,103,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 1,900,000 


Delaware, Lack. & W. wutee f *s..1907 3,067,000 

{ Morris & Seen if m 7°S........1914 5,000,000 | 
. st c. gtd 7’s 1915 — 

' registered ¢ 11,677,000 

* ist refund.gtd.g. 8.2000 7,000,000 

4N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 12,000,000 

. onst. 5’s..... nen 4,000,000 

" --1928 5,009,000 

Syracuse, Bing. & } 7's, .1906 1,966,000 

| Warren Rd. Ist fag. gtd g. soe 8.2000 905,000 


a 


pe 
ro) 
Oo>u 


pee ee RRR eo Bw 


POZrPUoceZan 


as 


Spee eunee 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
f * Ist Penn. Div. c. . 5.000 000 } 


| reg 

4 Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7’8..... 1906 3,000,000 
__ Stes 1906 7,000,000 102% Jan. 20,°06 us - 

( Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7” § 2°000,000 is Mar. 10.705 “ mi 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 33,450,000 | ; 100% Jan. 31,°06 | 100% mss 
. ee , eee: 1936 6,382,000 |. J| 10634 Sept. 2,°05| .... 

. impt. m. g. 5’s. 1928 8,318,500 108 Jan. 17,06 108 108 
} Rio Grande Western Ist . 48..1939 15,200,000 993¢ Jan. 29,°06 100 97% | 
| { _* mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 13,336,000 9 Jan. 25.06 92 90 | 
| 1 Utah Gauared Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 550,000 CT Fem. GTB! cccd ccce 


134. May 2,°04 
149 Aug. 5,’01 
10254 Jan. 19.°06 10254 10254 


ZOOnm 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 628,000 | 1 110 Sept.30,°04| .... .... | 
Detroit & Mack. 1st lien g. i . 1995 . | 100 Jan. 11,°06 100 100 
” g.4s 1995 | 9544 Jan. 23,706 | 96 95 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s. -1951 3,866 d 8134 Mar. |, 4 ere 
” Ohio South, div. iste ts $.1941 | 281, I 9344 Jan. 30,708 9334 93 | 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 113% Jan. 17,06 11314 113% | 
* registered 1f 1 101% July 23,°89 | .... oes 
ss 34 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. 195 ; 5,706 314 11344 
Duluth Short Line Ist gtd. 5’s.,.. 5 —_ 7 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941 








BOND SALES. 341 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NortTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





. ss LAST SALE JANUARY SALES. 
NAME, Principal Int’st 


Amount. ; 
Due. Paid Price. Date. High. Low. Total, 


Erie Ist ext. g. 4’s. 2,482,000 
2d extended g. 5’s.....191§ 2,149,000 
3d extended g. 4 -- 1 4,617,000 
4th extended g. 5’s.... $: 2,926,000 
5th extended g. 4’s. 709,500 
lst cons gold 7’ ‘ 16,890,000 3 
Ist cons. fund g.7’s "1920 3,699,500 2 


107% Jan. 30°06 10746 107% 2,000 
dl eee eee 
LF 
o 
’ 
” 
” 
GrioR. -R. lst con.g-4s prior bis. 1996 Sit 35,000,000 
. 
. 
a 


11334 July 11,°04 

109) =Oct. 4,°05 ccee  seee 

115% Jan. 24,°06 11544 1154 

101 Jan. 8,08 101 101 

133 Jan. 10,706 133-133 

130 Aug. 7,°03 aan ‘caplet 

ao 81,°06 | U2 9944 

10194 Oot. FOB) cece ose. 

9344 Jan. 27,706 9346 «9114 

8&8 Nov.ld case © eens 

9734 Jan. 30, 06 | 98 9514 180,000 
Jan 31,°U6 | lU9% lUT% 1,760,000 
Nov.28.05 iiee. mins 
Mar. 3,°05 


DnnZ 


| 
| 


es 
=] 


S ge Be BP BP BP BP BP 
an Dp 


= 
& & & & 
yy 


pang = Fi 
st con. gen. lien S.1996 a= gor 
registered { 35,885,000 
Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 33.000,000 
’ 5Uyrs. con. 2.4" sser A.1953 10,C00,v00 
| Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....14 2,380,000 
| Buffalo —* estern g. 6’s.. L 1.500,000 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s.....19&2 12,000,000) 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....19 2,800,000 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s.......1935 7,500,000 
N.Y. L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 1,100,000 
a! gtd. currency 6’s.......... 1922 tate 
, L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 3.396.000 
noo. ist cur roncy Os Go mracniieasets 19183 lato 
Y.& Greenw’d Lake gt 25 - 
mt small ~ 1,452,000 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 8,500,000 
N.Y.,S us. pay Ist refdg. g. 5°s..1987 3,745,000 
| 4s 1937 447,000 
2,546,000 


registered... ...$5,000 each 2,000,000 ? 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 | 8,000,000 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g x 6’s. ...1926 1.591,000 
Evans, & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 |. 
” 1st General g 5’s.... -1942| 2,672,000 hain: hoes 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 | 375,000 . inne mates 
* Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 | 50,000 10654 Jan, 23,°06 | 1065g 10654 
Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist ¢ 4146's. 1941 1.000.000 |. 105 Mar.11.°98|_.... .... . 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.|st 6's. 1921 8.176.000 | 11434 Jan. 27,06 | 11434 112% 177,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 |. J3| 89 Jan. ¢ 3; 89 89 101,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s.. 2,000,000 101 Dec. 6,°05|_.... .... 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter. 4.937.000 |" 3/102 Jan. 30,06 103 + =102 
‘ registered san ee J esse oe ee 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 44%4’s... 13,139,000 109 Jan. 31,°06 | 109% 107% 
\ registered : , : J| 105% July 14,°04|_ .... «+s 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s. 1,401,000 10054 Jan. 3,°06 | 1005g 1005¢ 
! Colu.&Tol.RR.Co.1stm.ex.4’s..1955, 2.479.000 108% Dec. 18,05 | .... ++ 
IWlinois Central, Ist g. 4’s 5 1.500.000 110 Dec, 18,°05 
rf registered... one Lass Mar. 12,19° 
st go s ° 10234 Oct. 16°05 
re ‘ii 2,499,000 ae = ‘ot 166ig ietxg 
extend Ist g 3%4’s..... 1951 ‘ 00% Jan. 19,°06 6 @ 
registered ( 3,000,000 tnee. ene 
Ist ——-. £500,000..1951 
oe pre a 


a 
cor 


Sa SB BP 
piel e 


2 5°05 
>| 184 2c. 18,°05 
118 July25,’04 


& 


s 


~~ PP Ba SP TH REO PREE 
my 


e 


11534 Dee. 8,°05 

121% Oct. 17,°05 

117 July 20.°05; .... . 
109% Jan, 11,°06 , 10944 10816 
1163% Jan. 23,°06  1163g 1165¢ 
102% Dec. 23,05 | _.... 2... 
110) Jan. 26°06, 110) 110 
11834 Dec. 30,°05,«... eee 


& 





ZLrr> 


B B & B Be op B op op & Bp KP 


109% Jan. 5% iene amen 
ioe. 22 118 «118 
123 Oct. 20, ee 
lll Dee. 
114 Apr. 


TIGL) Te 


2,500,000 


Z22z>> —— .— 


plea dededeulelelndeinlyleldedytyd 2 


106% Dec. 21, 

102 Oct. 4,°08| ..-. ss» 
10554 Jan. 17,706 1055¢ 10534 
eres , Sere 
106% Mar. 7,70: 

123. May 2 


52 | 15,000,000 
col.t. 2.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 | 24,679,000 |M 
4 . ve 
t 
\f 


>> 


eens M 
airo Bridge g 4’s J 
registered 3,000,000 J 
po hfield div. istg.3s.1951 | 3,148,000 5 
souisville div.g. 314’s.1953 26 J 
registered i¢ 14,320,000 “ 
Middle div. reg. 5 21 | 600,000 | F 
og pm div. Ist £. 3’s..195 5,000,000 |r 
st. Louis div, g. 3’ 19 . J 
registered - 4,939,000 i 
< . Sree 901 1) 
registered. ¢ 6,821,000 |; 
p’efield div Istg 314's.1951 ‘ J 
registered t 2,000,000 ; 
West’n Line -4’s,1951 5 495 000 |F 
registered ¢ a F & A| 10116 yan. 31 he 
Relleville & Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 470,000 | x n| 122) July 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1932 241.000 |m & §|/105 lan. 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 16,555,000 '3p15!125 Nov.13, 05 





95 
8814 Dec. . 

% Dee 

81 Oct. 
86% Dec. 9, 
101% Jan. ¢ 
g2t¢ Dec. 

3| 10114Sept. 
z|100 Nov. 
J} 124 Dec. | 

A | 10734 Jan. 


ses" se eeteee Fs eseeetezesztazane 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sal 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


‘ = Lasr SALE. JANUARY SALEs. 
NAME. Principal Am t oe Pas = . 

Dhue. mount. id. : ieee 

rice. Date. High. Low. Total. 


11934 Mar. 12,’04 
9354 May 31,04 
10644 A ug.17,°99 
110% Jan. 4,°U5 
121 Feb. 24,°99 
101% Mar. 16,’05 
108% Jan. 30,’06 
107% Dec. 18,’01 
99'44Jan. 22,°06 
}120 Jan. 17,°06 
101% Jan. 30,06 
78 =©Dec. 14,’05 
118) Dee. 19,05 
88 Jan. 30,06) 88 
7444 Jan. 31,°06 | 75 734 
ee eee 
118% Jan. 25,’06 117% 
113% Jan. 11,’06 11346 
}117 Jan. 17,’08 117 
| 10946 Jan. 24,°06 109% 
112% Nov. 6,°05 catia Guu 
10034 Dec. 29,705 
Jan. 23,°06 120 120 
18,°99 cece cose 
1 15% Jan. 19,°06 | 11542 112 


gold 5’s, registered... aos 16,555,000 
Bo BB'S... cccccccccesees "195 aa 
registered.. 5 1,852,000 
Memph, div. ar 
registered ¢ 8,500,000 

(St. Louis South, Ist gtd. B- nie 538,000 

Ind., Dec. & West. = g. 5’s......1985 1,8¥4,000 

. Ist gtd. ge. . 1935 933,000 
Indiana, Llinois & Loew ist 2 43. 1950 4,850,000 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s gold. 1919 11,291,000 

2 1906 10,391,000 
Ss 2,960,500 

lowa Central Ist wold 5’s......... 1988 7,650,000 

K refunding g. 4’s ...1951 | 2,000,000 

aneas City Southern Ist g. 3s. .1950 « 

. registered | t 30,100,000 
Lake Erie & Western Ist yg. 5’s...1937 7,250,000 
} ' Te GREE. ©: Fbincccccvees 1941 3,625,000 

Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5’s.. 1945 2,500,000 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. lst m. g. 44%’s.1940| 15,000,000 
tel a og ey 

*high Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s..2008 |. 

Let . ney ) 20,100,000 
ehigh Val. Ter. R. ist gtd g. 5’s. J : 
as . a registered 10,000,000 

igh V. Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s = 

- registered 10,114,000 

Leh “ Ist40-yr gtd int. “catcisioes 1,400,060 

igh & N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s. -1945 | « 

; registered 2,000,000 

{ Bim. Cort. & N.ist g.1st eon 6’s 1914 750,000 

” g. aid 5 5°S......1914 1,250,000 

Long Island Ist cons. 5’s..........1931 3,610,000 

» _Istcon. g. 4's........00.. 1931 1,121,000 

{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1988 3,000,000 
Ferry Ist g. 44% Ni 494, oro 


oo 
— 
ore 


~ 
CHeOOec Fon Zeus weovacd 


BER eSeoepoeoagas 


HUpb>RORE 
BP B Be B keh S & Be Be Ge Bp Be op & oe Be & & & we & 


EF 


O“Z 


~~. 


"9814 Dee. § 


4 Fan. 2506 113% 113% 
4 Jan. 5,°06 1054 1054 
4 


ees ze 
4. 7, 
COnn 


Dee. 15,705 


13 
05 
15 
1644 June 8,704 


%% 
1 
ly 
614 


1 
If 
1 
192 Jan. 31,°06 10244 1015¢ 
102. Nov.27,°05 crn eaten 
9914 Oct. 28,°04| .... ..0. 
10134 Jan. 18,°06 10134 10144 
110 June 22,°04| .... es. 
102% Jan. 31.06 10214 10134 


aUnd oo 


. deb. 2g. % L 135/000 
gt refunding s..194 
4 registeret h 17,891,000 
Brookly n s Montauk Ist ti’s....1911 250,000 
1911 750,000 
N. Y. Bkin & M. B.lst ec. g. 5 93F 1,601,000 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, 1927 883,000 
| Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Brane h 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 y 112% July 7,°05 |... ose 
lentes Arkan. Ry. ist g. 5°s.1927 2,724, 105. Jan, 26°06 105° 105 
{ Louis, & Nash, gen. g. 5 7.875,000 11934 Jan, 29,°06 11834 
’ 5's 9 1.764.000 120 Jan. 18706. 1: 120 
10334 Jan. 31,06 4 1034 
101% Junel&94 =... nee 
115% Jan. 5,06 115% Lb 
100% Jan. 31,706 1004 48le 
1144 June 6,°05 meats 
109 Mar, 6.°05 ails 
129 Jan. 8.06 i29 
128 Aug.25,’05 oie 
114 Apr. 26,702 
121% May 2,05 
7434 Oct. 4,°05 
11444 Sept. 6.705 
108% Jan. 3,706 
99 Jan. 17,06 


PRRDP 


6 Dec. 9,°05 
Mar, 10,°02 onew weee 
Jan, 23,06 1ll 


SEnEELEGEe., bbe eebouS 


& Pe RB oe oe ae Hp 


= 


= 
D 


2 
> 


wm 
we 
Za 


NOURNANueBAZADo“zuuZ 


. Unified gold 4’s oon L am was 
. registered y 37,562,000 
. collateral trust g, 5’s, 1% 5,129,000 
” 5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s, 1923 23,000,000 
. E., Hend. & N, Ist 6's. .1$ 1,600,000 
. L. Cin.&Lex. g. 414's,.. 3,258,000 
. N.O.& Mobile lstg.6’s..1930 5,000,000 
1 eee 1980 1,000,000 
’ 
’ 
” 
” 
* 
’ 
’ 


i 


Zu> 


Pensacola div. g. 6’s...1920 405,000 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6’ S 1a} 3,500,000 
Rai 1980 8,000,000 
At. Kx.&N.R. 1st 2.5's.1946 1,000,000 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.1931 1,414,000 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 6,742,000 


alt fale! 
% & «= Bp & Be Be oe Oe fe pe > fe oe 


we 
= 
_— 


L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 

ist, Ags 194: 4,000,000 
out on, joint 4’s.1952 )} on 

registered * & 11,827,000 


| 108 Sept. 7,°05 
N. Fla. & 8: ist g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 


Jan. 23,'06 


— 
Pr 
a 


liste Dec. 26,°05 

107 Dec. 4,°05 

110 = Mar.23,’02 

9834 Nov. 2,°05|_.... 
103% Jan. 29,°06 | 108% 
104 Apr. 5,°05| .... 
}105 Jan. 31,°06 | 105 


8036 Jan. 31,06 | 8U¥g 7814! 338,000 


Ly & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,192 2,331,000 

8.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s. 1808 3,673,000 

sinking fund g. 6s,....1910 1,942,000 

Eo. & Jefferson Bdg.Co. gtd.g. 43.1945 3,000,000 
Manhattan cen f Con. 4’s x 

28,065,000 


’ 

1 10,818,000 
Manitoba amg Culenton ng. “sis, 1934 | 2,544,000 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4’s.1911 65,690,000 


2 re 


& BP & BB pe ee & we 
weOudonOrrrsun 





BOND QUOTATIONS. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 


BOND SALES. 


for the month. 


—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 


are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


lst con. ine. 3’s..........1989 
aa .. 1939 
equip. &coilat. g.! mn 
2d series g. 5’s 
col.trust 2.444 
Mexican Internat’] ist con g. “. mete 
” stamped gtd 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’ 
. registered. 
Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s. ""1925 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Is e 7S 1927 
{ ” Iowa ext. Ist g. vs ake 1909 
| . Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 
J Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s...1910 
} . Ist con. g. «+ 1934 
| . ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 
| DesMoines& Ft. Dgelstgtd g 47.1935 
Minn.,s. P. & S.S. M., Ist c. g. 4’s.1938 
” stamped pay. of int, gtd. 
Minn.,S. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
” stamped pay.of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s.1990 
" 2d mtge. g.4’s.... £21990 
. Ist ext gold 5’s 1944 
” Ist & ref. mtg. 4s.....2004 
i * small. 
| St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s...2 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.f 
Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s. 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g 


| Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. :. 


Mo.,K.& Tex.of Tex. |lstgtd.g 
Sher., Shreve.& So, Ist gtd.g 
(Tex, & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g@.5s ..194 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 

3d mortgage _, 1906 
. trusts gold5 eesationntoel 
’ registered nace 
. 
® 


1st collateral gol« 
registered 
forty yrs. #'s 
Cent. Branch Ry.1st 
Leroy & Caney V al. x 
Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex 
” 2d extended g. 3. 
I st.L. & I. g.con. R.R.&Lg 
sti ramped gtd gold 5’s.. 
| unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s 
registered ee 
" Riv&Gulf divs tstg 48.1933 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5's. 1926 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5's. ..1945 
small 


| 
| 


Mob. Jac kson& Ki in.City Istg 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s.. pa 
if ” Ist exte nsion 6’s...... ae 
} ” gen. g. 4's 
4 . y.~ 5 rydiv.|st g.5 $1947 
| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 
{ " collateral g. 4’s........ 1930 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 
Ist cons. g. 5’s....... ie aa 
Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.192! 
1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al. 1917 
. 1st 6’s T. & Ph 1917 
Nat R.R.of Mex. priorlieng.444's. 1926 
N.O 


0. & N, Rast. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 


N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mte.3is.1997 


" registered... 
deb. g 4s..... oe 
" registered. 
Lake Shore col. g. _ —e 
, registered......... cules 


| . 
| “ 


" Le 8 eo -1951 | 


Amount, 


20,51 L.000 
11,724,000 

550,000 

615,000 
10,000,000 
3,362,000 
8,621,000 


935,000 
472,060 


s LAST SALE. 

Int’st 
~aid. 
Paic Date. Low. 


P rice. High. 


31,°06 24 


30,°U6 


2036 
ba | bg 


2434 Jun. 
19 Jan. 


935 


950,000 | . 
1,015,000 | 
1,382,000 | . 


636,000 
5,000,000 
9,350,000 
3,072,000 


32,055,000 | * 


8,209,000 | , 
40,000,000, 


20,000,000 
3.254,000 
1,734,000 
1 915,000 
1.340,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,468,000 
4,505,000 
1,689,060 
2,347,000 


14,904,000 
3,828,000 
14,376,000 


9,636,000 


(400,006 
59,000 
520,000 
7,000,000 
2,573,000 


6,835,000 
30,469,000 


754,000 3 


226,000 


700,000; 


510,000 


1,882,000 . 


7,000,000 


974.000 | 5 


9,472,000 
4.000.000 
4,000,000 
2,494,000 


6,300,000. 


7,608,000 


371,000 4 


750,000 
300,000 
20,000,000 
24,496,000 
1,320,000 


84,846,000 
30,000,000 
90,578,000 


Nov.11 01 
4 June 18.°9] 
31,°06 
31°06 
17,706 


Jan. 
Jan. 


25°06 
30,°06 
4°05 
5°06 


Jan. 
Jan. 
6 Dec. 
34 Jan. 


Jan. 31,°06 
Jan. 29°06 
Jan. 29,°06 
Jan. 6006 
6 Jan. 26,06 


Jan. 2 
Jan, 
Mur. 
Jan. 


"06 
13°05 
11°05 
6 Jan, 31°06 

Jan, 30°06 
Nov. 6. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan, 30,°06 
6 Mar. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
96% Jan. 
12646 Jan. 
22 Dec. 


8,04" 

4°03 

90°05 

6°04 

5,06 

30,°06 
20,°05 
Jan, 20°06 

11: 534 Nov. 1,°05 
101 Noy. 9,°04 
9214 Oct. 18,705 

119% Jan, 31,°06 
114% Jan. 31,06 
124 Oct. 12,°05 
117% Mar. 6,'05 
118.) July #,°99 
102% Jan, 26.706 
87 Jan. 31,'06 
108% Aug.13.°94 
py Jan. 27,06 
4 Jan. 11,°06 

134 Jan. 26,°C6 
M&N| 102) July &,°05 
F&A} 92 Jan. 31. 06 
F&A! 9) Jan. 26,706 


98 
Rly | 
10034 | 


vu 
= 
Z 


RO% 
90 


JANU! ARY SALES, 


Total. 


2,423,000 
372,000 


169,500 
489,000 
35,000 


5,000 


4.000 
28 000 
103,000 


15.000 
20 004 
25.000 
20,000 


58,000 
34,001 


ss baD 
26,000 
104,000 


’ 10 
3-000 


11,000 
19,000 


1,000 
91,000 


282,000 
10,000 
205,000 


301, 000 
251,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NOTE. —The railroads enclosed ina brace are leased to Company first named. 


" a nt?st Last SALE. | JANUARY SALES, 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount S 


Due. ° Pad, Price. Date. |High. Low. _Total. 


964 Jan. 17.°06 | 9614 8994 13,000 
904 Jan. 17,°06 | 9044 9074 10,000 
10654 Nept.29,705 
104 Dec. 13,’05 


Michigan Central col. g.3.44s. .1998 | | 28 
’ Le ye’ oe 19,836,000 
Beech Creek Ist. gt +++ L986 . 
» registered... 5,000,000 
* 2d gtd. w. 5’8...........1986 500,000 
” registered ... eo a 
” ext. Ist. gtd. 3,500,000 
| Oe ) 


SPooweuarer 


registered eee 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4slf 1,100,000 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, ( 716.000 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 cay 
. small bonds series B 33,000 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd wg. 5’s.1942 300,000 
| Mohawk ny | - ot g. ~~ 2,500,000 | 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. yg. 1st 4’s.195 = 
| . reg. certificates........... 1,650,000 
N.Y.&Putnamlstcon. gtde. 4° 8.1993 4,000,000 
4 Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s. -1916 130,000 
wane Shore Ist guaranteed " 8.2361 | 50,000,000 
Lake Shore g 34s ecaes 997 - 
. registered 50,000,000 
| . deb. g. 4’s 92 50,000,000 
| Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 924,000 | 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 840,000 | 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s. ...1984 1,500,000 
McK’port & Y. ist gtd 6’s.. 1982 2,250,000 | 
» 2d gtd 6's, 1984 900,000 
| MmcKept & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s 600,000 
Michigan Cent. 6's 7.1909 1,500,000 | 


BB... .cccccccccrccccccces = ] 8,576,000 | 
2,600,000 7 


= 


105" Nov.20,°05 
105 Oct. 1022 


107% Jan. 31,°06 | 108 10714 | 106,000 
107 = Jan. 26,°06 10634 | 159,500 
100% Jan. 27,°06 34 100 50,000 
993% Jan. 25,06 34 9934 6,000 
10134 Jan. 30,06 WWI 101% | 492,000 
102 May 22,’05 Sen. 


123% Sept.27, 
1389 Jan. 2 


BR RR Be Be ee BR we BP BB BP RP ee Be Bw 
“ecOOrranta 


ed te ee ie 
eum annauueureand 


10954 Apr. 19, *04 | Dana 
120 Jan. 3,706 | 120 
119 June 6.°05 | 

106 July 1,°05) 
106% Nov.26,19’ | 


1,900,000 | 

. ad 13,000,000 

Bat tle <. Sturgis ‘Ist g. g. 3's... } 476,000 | 
N. Y. & Harlem 1st mort.7 "sc. -1900 i 

7’s registered.. 1900 12,000,000 

N.Y ‘& Northern Ist g. 5° 3. 1,200,000 


} 
105% Mar. 2,°05 | 
tgs a ot 
| Mar. 51,” 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5's... | 1688 Jan. 30 "06 | 

cou iD. g. bond currency | 9,081,000 

Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
R. W.& O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 2 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 107% Feb. nts 
105% Jan. 25,706 | 105% 
1038 Oct. 6,°05| .... 


13134 Apr, 29,’03 

115% Oct. 15,’94 

10354 Jan. 31,°06 10484 

10554 Oct. 11,°05 | 

106 Jan. 25,06 109, 73 7,U06 
13234 Jan. 22,°06 13234 1 7,000 
32% May Dl wens ese 

12934 Nov.* asia 

1)2% Jan. 31, “06 16234 

hee 3unel8,03 | .... 


Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. 19387 
. registered 

Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 

Housatonic R. con, g. 5’8....... 1937 2,838,000 

1 New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 575 000 

N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 | | 20,000,000 
” registered....... $5, 000 only. 

Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 1,500,000 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. es. 1931 7,283,000 
, imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 5,000, 000 
. New River Ist 6’s........ 1932 2,000; 000 

Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 

” registered 40,400,500 

” — —— béirennareakenees 

” div. Ist lien & gen g. 48.1944 

” » registered . 8,000,000 


l 
N. L 19,425,000 
N. 

5 


F& 
J & 
J & 
I& 
\J & 
I& 
| M & 
| M & 
Q 
|J & 
1S & 
M & 
M& 
J& 
M& 
| M & 
|A & 
| A & 
A& 
F& 
M & 
I& 
A& 
A& 
M& 
M & 
M& 
M & 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


al 
NI 
D 
N| 
N 
0 
oO 
oO 
A 
N 
J 
oO 
oO 
N 
N 
8 
8 
N 
N 
Ail 
oO 
o 
oO 
o 
J 
J 


x 


=z 


>>> > 


9946 
Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 | 20,000,000 943g Jan. 30,06 | 954% 9436 | 
C.0.& T. lst g.t. ¢ g 5’s1922 100,000 3) 109% Feb. 20.705 ning: 
L Sci’o Val & N.E.Ist g.4’s,1989 5,000;000 y 101% Jan. 27,°06 10146 100% 54.006 
N.P.Ry prior Inry.&ld.et.g.4’s. 1997 | 101.392.500 10534 Jan. 31,706 10614 104% | 537,000 
{ " es. ... | § 101,892,500 3} 106 Jan. 25,06 | 106 9104, | t 
| * gen. lien g. 3's 2047 1 xe 7 | 78% Jan. 31, 06 7 246,000 
” registered ¢ 56,000,000 rae Jan. 18.°06 544 75% 2,000 

St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 1 = Jan. 24,°06 12,000 
| ” registered { Sta Oe 
{ St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 |) » oar 000 | 125 Oct. 11,°05 
| . registered ¢ wee f 7,985,006 ¢ > | 132 July 28,°98 

St. Foal « Duluth Ist 5’s.......1931 1.000,000 | F 109% Jan. 31,706 

2d 5’ 7 2,000,000 109 June27."05 
° Ist con. @. 4°S.....0..0- 1968 1,000,000 100% Dec. 05 

{ Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 | 1 94 Dec. 5008 
Nor. Pacific ‘Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 3,533,000 uy & 3 116 Jan. 19, (6 


f 
| 


& gp & Be 


7,897,000 





BOND SALES. 345 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
NOTE.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are lease d to Company first named. 





Last SALE. JANUARY SALES, 


mee 
| Dat 
| Paid, Price. 


Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


Amount. ane 
High. Low.! Total. 


Date. 


( daio River Railroad Ist 5’s.......1986 
gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 
Ozark&Cher. Cent.Ry sist gtd g 531913 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........1946 
Panama Ist sink fund g. ta’s 917 
. 8. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist..... 
. a 
gtd.3 coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
Trust Co. etfs. g.346’s.1916 
gtd.g. 3dy’s tr. cts, s.C.1942 
gtd. g.3’str.ct 
Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s. 
* registered 
Cin., Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g¢. Pp s "1942 
Clev. &P.gen.gtd.g.446’s Ser. A.1942 
. Series B.. 1942 
” » int. reduc. 3% p.c. 
. Series C 3l4s ........6. . 1948 
” Series D 3es.......... 1950 
4 RAP ithe. gen. etd. g.34s Ser.B..1940 
» ©€.,1940 


1982 


| 
| 
| 


Newp. & Cin. Bye C o. gtd 
[ Pitts... C. & St. L. con, g 416s. 
ne RR: 1940 

Series B gtd 

Series C gtd.. . mer 
Series D gtd. “Hs... 0 1945 
Series E gtd. g. 3's...1949 
Series F ogtde g@. 4’s. _— 


! 
| Fitts. Ft. ace ayne & C, Is st 7s. 


Tol Ww alhondingVy.&0. Ist gtd.bds 
416’s series A.......... 1931 
* 416's series B... 
* 4s series C 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s 
hee gold 5 per cent ; 
” registered 
* con. gold 4 per cent............ 1943 
” ten year conv. 3%'s 1912 
Pe nn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.314’s.1915 
” registered 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s...1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 344’s. .1943 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 4%4’s..... 1935 
| Del. R. RR.& BgreCo Istgtdg.4 s,1936 
| G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4le’s 1941 
{ Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g@. 4’s.1943 
registered 
| Pitts, Va.&Charl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 
| Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s. 1986 
\U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s.. 1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union ist 6’s....1 
" SA TH AGE... cccsccverceces deed 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 
{ Flint & Pere Marque tte | g. 6's. 1920 
j . Ist con. gold 5’s........ 1939 
} ” Port Huron d Ist gt 5's, 1989 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.ist gtd.g.4’s.:931 
Pine Creek Railway 6's —.~ « ae 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 74 @.5’s ser, A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & f. E. Ist: g.5’s, 1940 
” Ist cons. va ---- 1948 
Pittshure. Y & Ach. Ist cons. ait 1927 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s.. 
. registered. 
U Jersey Cent. col. 2.4’s 
" registered 
Atlantic C ity Ist eon, gtd. 2.4’s, 1951 
Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 
” register ed 


.. 192! 


' 


1957 


..1921 | 


D.1944 | 


g. 4’°s..1945 | 


2,000,000 
2°428°000 
2,880,009 


5, 0100. 000 


19,467,000 


4,815,000 
9,581,000 
14,664,000 
4,948,900 


10,000,000 |. 


1,506,000 


900,000 
3,000;000 
1,561,000 

439,000 
2,994,000 
1,975,000 
2,241,000 
2,218,000 
1,400,000 


10,000,000 
8,786,000 
1,379,000 
4,983:000 
9,851,000 


9,000,000 |, 


2,219,000 
1,918,000 
2,000,000 


1,500,000 
978,000 
1,453,000 
1,675,000 
4,998,000 
2,769,000 
20,480,000 
99,987,000 


1, a0 OM 
4,455,000 
+ 10,570,000 
6.000.096 
500,000 
5,616,000 
1.495.000 

rr 


r “00.000 
3.RO0 10 

478.0110 
2.000.000 
3,000,000 

408,000 
1,562,000 


J& 
A & 


PR oe & oh Bop we R oe we & 


D 
oO 
Oo 
D 
oO 


dD 
oO 


cN 
rc O 


L 66,232.00 * 


) 23,000,000 


1,063,000 
7.394.000 


663.000 
7,310,000 


A 
tr 


8,°05 
20,°06 
28,°05 
29,706 
22,705 


14,°02 


23,706 
11,705 
4°05 
. 18°06 
. 13,°06 


11s Nov. 
11434 Jan. 
99 Dec. 
11334 Jan. 
105 Dee. 
102. Apr. 


ui’ 


| 107% Jan. 10744 
10734 Dec. noes 

6g 
9754 


93° 
122 


10844 Aug.2 


9514 


16,°05 
18,°06 
12,05 
15,°U5 


11134 Dee. 
11234 Jan. 
112% June 
103% Dec. 
9414 Jan. 


12756 Oct. 2 
121 Mar. 


107 Dec. 
111% Sept.2 


106 
100 Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan, 
Jan. 


110 


18,°06 


109% 27,06 


110% Sept. 
12314 Jan. 
10034 Dec. 


109) =Apr 
121% Oct. 
110% Jan. 
111% Jan. 


28.04 
18,°05 
5°05 


28.02 
16°05 
22°06 
29,°06 


7 V79AR 

Oct. 11°01 

Q -c, 13,°9R 

129 Jan. 30,°06 

8734 Jan. 12,19” 

116 May 24,°05 

102) Jan. 31°06 

101% Jan. 6,°06 
LOL) Jan, 27 


120° 


10254 
1011¢ 
101 


113% Feb. 


11434 


110% 
112% 
10634 
9234 


Ilo 


93 


122 


wit 


118 
100% 


101% 
100 


22,000 


1,000 
15,000 


1,000 
1,000 


"309,500 
1,940,000 


1.000 
11,000 


2,000 
4 000 


621,000 
1.000 
67,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NOTE. --T her railr oads enclosed ina a brac e are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JANUARY SALEs, 
NAME. iteateasl dmes joe Ea een eee 
Due. | Price. Date.,High. Low. Total. 


Paid. 


, » vegistered 3,339,000 J & 118 Jan. 7,705 
Rio Grande Junce’n Ist gtd. g.5’s, "1939 2,000,000 | ¢ 109) Mar, 11.’v5 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s.. 1940 2,243,000 76 Dec. 20,°05| .... 
guaranteed.........+.0+- 2,277,000 89 Jan. 4,05) .... 
Rutland RK lst con. g. 448 941 2,440,000 106% Oct. 24,°05 | .... 
) Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st gtd ‘g451948 £400,000 1004 Jan. 27.°06 100% 
) Rutland Canadian Isigtd, g.4’s. 1949 1,350,000 « 101% Novy.18,°U01_ .... 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 3,500,000 94 Jan. 27,°06 | 94% 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist 2.5’s.1996 800,000 | « 122) Jan. 18,°06 | 122 
2d g. 6's... aint 400,000 aici 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6's, C a 998,000 1 102% Jan, 31,6 | 102% 
f ’ 2d g. 6's, oo lass C 1906 829,000 7/102 Jun. 11,°06 102 
' en. g. 3 3,681,000 127) Jan. 16,°06 | 127 
| 5,803,000 113% Jan. 30,°06 | 11334 
| St. L & San . R. R. con. g. 4’s.1996 1,558,000 | 9844 Sept.26,°05| .... 
« §.W.div.g.5's........ ot 829,000 ¢ ry, pus. :S geez 
” refunding g. FOissanee 1951 . . p Jan, 31,°06 | 87% 
. registered... |] 60,104,000 |; 
" byear 414’s gold notes. 1908 5,728,000 514 Jan. 2u, = 951, 4 
can, ( y Fes saaneosset 5's 1928 13,736,000 | = “ ers ae . : 
an. y Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 he 74 Jan, ¢ 6 8734 
registered _ an 17,810,000 7814 Jan. 14,°04| .... 
an. < ly &M.R.&B.Co.1s stetdg5s.1929 3,000,000 wines 
ouis 5. W. ist g.4’s Ba. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 | 3 t an. 31,°66 | 9934 
. 2d g. 4’s ine. Bad. etfs... .1989 3, 272! 500 85% Jan. 22,706 864 8516 78,00 
* con. g. 4's . 1982 16,678,000 814e Jan. : 8u44 | 191,00 
Gray’s Point, Term. |stgtd.g.5’s.1947 339,000 d aes eokiad 
St. Paul, Mine. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 6,646,000 : ay, Bee. iis mee sees 
BE GON. DB. osccccceses 1933 mae 37% Jan, 31,°06 | 187}_ 136% 
| Ist con. 6’s, registered... 7 13,344,000 | | Te WEE nsec cucs 
Ist c. 6’s.red’d to g.414’s... 19.322.000 1124 Jan. 27,°06| 11246 112% 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... |) “"?""" F a 11514 Apr. 15,’01 ee 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 5,040,000 3 N My —_ 19,°06 ae yo 
Mont. ext’n Ist y. 4’s.. 1937 = d 103% Jan, 23,°06 4 103% 8,001 
registered 7 10,185,000 | ° 10314 Sept.19.°05| .... ws... 
Pac. Ext. sterl.gtd.4s..1940 £4,000,000 - 


s.. 1908 ” 
Bhs or vinniened | 4,700,900 


aie. N. div. Istg.4’s..1§ Re ‘ 
resiaterod i 5,000,000 |? 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s....19% 2,150,090 ¢ 124 May 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .19% 6.000.000 136) Jan. 25,°C6 
| . - 6’s, registered ; d 1434 Dec, 20,°04 
. st “5 3 x 120 Dec. 20,°05 
. resmteved.. eT 1.000.000 : 
Willmar & Sioux Falls ist ge! s,1§ oan 5 
l * registered 4 3,625,000 - 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4.940.000 1 8 112% Jan. 16, 
San ——s. N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 191¢ 3,872,000. 110 Oct. 4,°05 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......195 979% ¢ Jan, 29,°06 
. registered... ~e 7 12,775,000 oie oes 
” oa trust refdg gr. 5’s.. 10,000,000 | mM & N| 108% Jan. 25,°06 | 103%4 
Atlanta—Bir’hm 30-yr-lstg.4’s. 1933 5,760,000 | s; 97 Jan. 24,°06| 97 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s, 1949 2,847,000 9814 Nov. 8°05 oe 
; FlaCent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 3,000,000 3/109 Feb. 2,705 
1 ” Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 410.000 7 
“ cons. @. 5’s. ... woe 1945 4.370.000 j ree Mar. 3.°0? 
Georgia & Alabama 1st con.5’s.1945 222.000 7| 112% Oct. 25,705 
, Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd g, 5’s. 1928 360,000; 3 110) Jan. 16,°05 
! Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5's... 2 500.000 | 3 d 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 "500, 000 |. 4 Jan. 20,°03 
Southern Pacific Co. ' 
» g. 4's Central ac. CONL..1949 1b og a0 + Jan, 31,6) 9514 93 
| . register -_ 28,818,500 2s. aaa 
Austin & Nor thw’ nist g.! : 1,920,000 Ft ot. A eee 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g¢ "vs. .1949 iecalaiad 102% Jan. 31°06 | 10234 1015¢ 
- 79,292,000 98 Apr. 7.°05 


. registered.. muha < iemah 
88 Jan. 31,°06 f 8734 





. mtge. gtd. g. 314’s...1929 » 408 
' throughs Listgtdg.4’s.195 ‘ 

+ registered. 6408-1954 | {8,300,000 

Gal. Harrisb’gh &S.A. 1st 26’s,.1910 4,756,000 

' Mex. & P. div Ist 2 5’s.1931 13.418,000 

Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist etd g 5’s,1924 1,514,000 

Houst. E. & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s..1932 561.000 

’ let etd. g. 5°s....... ++ 19383 2,199,000 

Houst. & T.C. 1st g 5’sint. gtd..1937 4,592,000 


eee 


8 & BB & & ow © 


1N73g Dec. 29. 05 nae. met 
111% Jan. 26,706 % pee 
107% June 3,°05 

195% Jan. 27,°05 | .... 

105% Jan. 29,°05 | 105% 104° 
111 Jan. 30,°06 110 


vwr 
37 


Hwee 
== 





BOND SALES. 347 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





JANUARY SALES, 


Principal 
Due. 


NAME, 


“1912 





) con. g 6’sint. gtd... 
| ’ gen. g4’sint. wtd......1921 
. W&N wn.div.|st.g.6's.1930 
| Louisiana Western Isté’s ...... 1921 
{ Morgan’ sLa& Tex. Ist g6’s....1920 
| > ee 1918 
| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g4’s..1912 
Nth’n Ry Roe Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 
gt a.g.90 . 
Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g5's _ ee 114927 
San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg 4’s.1943 
South’n Pac. of Ark. i eer 1909 
| . i 
| of Cal. lst ‘6? s C.& D.1906 
} « E.& F.1902 
" 1912 
| Ist ‘one gtd.g 5s. . .1937 
stamped........ 1905-1937 
So. Pacific eae [st gtd. g. 4’s.1937 
. of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
Tex.&N.O.Sabine div. Ist g 6’s.1912 
l . con. g 5’s. a 
Southern Railway Ist con. g .lyv4 
rf * registered 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s "1938 
” registered 
. Momph div. I[stg.4-444-5's.1996 
« registered 
» St. Louis div. Is t 2. 48. 1951 
| ” . registered. 
| Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 
i eee 1948 
| Atlantic & Yadkin, 1st etd g g4s.1949 
Col. a. Ist 5-6’s.....1916 
| East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g *S 
" con. Ist g's 
* reorg. lien g 4’s. 
. registered, 
Ga. Pacific Ry. lst 2 5 
; Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s.... 
} Rich. & Danville, con. 26's... 1915 
. deb. 5’s stamped: 
| Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s 
South Caro’a & Ga, Ist g.5’s....18 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6°S. .1906 
small 








| 
| 
| 


Virginia Midis und gen. f 1936 
| " gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
|W. 0. & W. Ist cy. gtd, 4's ee 1924 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl. Ry.N.Y.1stetd.2.446's.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s,1939 
. Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
” en. refdg. sg. fd. 2.4" s. 1 1953 
“registered. 
St. . Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g¢.5’s 1930 
Tex, & Pacific; 1st gold 5’s . 2000 
{ ” 2d gold income, 5’s 2000 
J " La. Div.B.L. 1st . 1931 
|; Weatherford Mine Wells & 
| Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s..... oe L980 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 
” Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 
, gwen. @. 5’s.... vo ne 0 1985 
. Kanaw & M. Ist. e. 4°s,199 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 


Amount. 


— 000 

4.275.000 
1,105,000 
2,240,000 
1,494,000 
5,000,000 
1,465,000 
3,f 


6, 000, 000 
4,000,000 


( 12,693,500 
\ 


6,809,000 
21,470,000 
5,500,000 
4,180,000 
2,575,000 
1,620,000 


¢ 44,251,000 


8,069,000 


5,183,000 


{ 11,750,000 


1,000,000 
3,925,000 
775,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,106,000 
12,770,000 
4,500,000 
5,660,000 
2,000,000 


600,000 
1,900,000 
1,100,000 

950,000 


1,775,000 
1,310,000 
2,392,000 
2,466,000 
1,025,000 
2°531,000 


2,812,000 

500,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 


18,000,000 | 


3,500,000 
25,000,000 
963,000 
4,241,000 


500.000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
2.469.000 
4,800,900 


Int?st | _ 
Paid. 


z>> 
& 


pros 


oe 
& ge Ge & & & om we ee eee & 


4 


A 

J&D 
MAR. 
J&dJ 


F&A 
T&T 
A&O 
J&D 
A&O 
J&D 


LAST SALE. 


Price. 
lll Dee. 21,705 
834 Jan. 31,°06 
127% Feb. 27,02 


6,°04 
5,°04 


Dec. 
6 Nov. 


106 Sept.14.°04 
1138 Jan. 4,701 
10354 Oct. 13,°05 
8¥le Jan. 31,°U6 
1048¢ Jan. 30,°05 
1093¢ Jan. 6°05 
102.) Jan. 2,°06 
113°) Jan. 6,°06 
116 June29,’04 
119 Jan. 3,°06 
10834 July 11,°05 


23°05 
“6. 06 
4°05 
4 Jun, 30,706 
4 Jan. 25,06 
"ton. BL,°06 


2 Jan. 
Aug. 


103° Mar. 29," 


112% July 2 
123. Jan. 
102) Jan. 
10944 Jan. 


106% Nov. 
114% Jan. 27,°05 
115 Oct. 28,°04 
107) Jan. 3,°06 
994g Jan. 
92 Jan. 


30006 
9706 
12:06 


22.06 


4,°06 


Date. High. 


gol4 


9934 


13314 
102 
10914 


11434 
107" 


994 
92 


Low. 


Total. 


YS 


: 275,000 
18,000 


1,000 


121,000 
1,000 
20,000 


6.000 
2.000 
7,000 
13,000 


** 96.000 
1,000 


“75,000 
10,000 
5,000 


10,000 
1,000 
5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale. price and date; highest and lowest prices and total] sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


N Peal aes Last: SALE. JANUARY SALES 
NAME. rincipal | 4 mount. ut’: : _ Soe 


Due. Paid. Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 








“90 Jan. 22,06 90 8954 | 79,000 
ae aa 





Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 349’s.1925 | | § 

. registered : eer ‘ 9,000,000 5 

” fifty yeurs g. 4’s........ 2h ae ‘ 

” registered 6,500,000 ; 

Toronto, Hamilton& Buff ist g 48.1946 3,230,000 

Ulster & Deluware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 2,000,000 

ou ” P = ge a vepmaaenie po 700,000 

Jnion Pacific R. R. wid gt x 4s... 
{ . pe jana - sans ¢ 100,000,000 
st lien con. g. 4’s......19 - - 

* registered ¢ 5,108,000 

| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s.1946 21,482,000 

} Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 14,931,000 

' ” Ist con. g.& win 1946 , 12,328,000 

” gtd. ieee ing g. 4’s. .192 e 

| : registered... || 45,000,000 

Utah & Northern Ist 7’s aioe 4,993,000 

+ ’ g. 5's 5 1,802,000 

Vandalia =. 5. oon. 8. Ee 1955 | 7,000,000 

Vera Cruz & Pac. tr. gtd. ¢.444’s.19384 | 2,500,000 
” Ist mtg. gtd. bonds of 1934, | 

scaled int. to191Speyer&Co’s coupns 4,500,000 

Virginia & S’ western Ist gtd. 5’s. = 2,000,000 | ¢ 

Wabash R.R. Cu., ist gold 5’s 33,011,000 

. 2d mortgage gold 5’s,..1$ 14,000,000 

deben. mtg series A 3,500,000 

series B 19% 26,500,000 

first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 2,600,000 

Ist lien 5 yr.g.term4’s, 1%54 2,508,000 

ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 3,349,000 

Des Moines div.1st g@.4s.1939 1,600,000 

Omaha div, Ist g. 344s..1941 3,173,000 

” Tol. &Chic,div.1stg.4’s.1941 3,000,000 

(St. L..K.C.& N.st. Chas, B.1st6’s1908 463,000 

Wabash | png Term! Ry Istg.4’s.1954 27,060,000 

DS Sea 1954 20,000,000 

Western pi land Ist 4’s. -1952 83,194,000 

West. M’land. g. lien& con. g. 4's, "1952 10,000,000 

Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. 1937 9,990,000 

. BOM scsccdcnsteve 1943 9,789,000 

. _ keer: 1943 10,000,000 

West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st x. 6s.1911 3,250,000 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5 °s. 1926 2,000,000 

P) Wheeling div. lst g.§ 98.1928 894,900 

. exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 843,000 

” 20 year eqptmt s.f.g¢.5"s. 1922 2,152,000 

Wheel. & L. E. RR. Ist con, g. 4’s..1949 11,618,000 

Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 23.743,600 

{ Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s.....1912 1,430,000 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brookly n Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 | 6,625,000 
” Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s 2 i . j 
{ ae. registered | ¢ 20,042,000 
| City R. R. Ist ¢.5’s 1916. 1941 4,373,000 
4 
| 


99% Nov, 8,’05 
11354 N Nov. 22705 aiie: , Saeed we 

Jan. 20,°06 93 
10536 Jan. 31,706 534 10434 
105% Jan. 25,706 106% 105% 
15444 Jan. 31,°06 15834 1474o 
| ROS eee 
1014 Jan. 29,°06 10034 247,000 
26 Jan. 31,°06 126 125% 12,000 
118 Jan. 31,°06 6 11734 27,000 
97 Jan. 31,°06 974% 9534 766,000 
964% Dec. 30,°05  _.... .... 
105% Jan. 16,°06 10% 105% 6,000 
114% Apr. 19,’02 DRE Dees EE 
104% Jan. 23,°06 é 104% 80,000 


ale lieie ls ellie ld hod oe | 


SPP EECCEPERZUUOUEOC HG 


oye 


112. Jan, 29,°06 
1164 Jan. 31,’06 . 
10834 Jan. 31,°06 } 228,000 
91 Jan. 15,°06 26,000 
78 Jan. 31,706 73%6 | 3,122,000 
102 Dec. 28,°05 ee cece 

Apr. 17,°05 

Jan. 4,°06 

Nov.16,’04 
87% Dec. 30,°05 
97 May 27,'05 
109% Mar. 13,703 
8934 Jan. 31,°U6 
3934 Jan. 31,°06 4 2 
8836 Jan. 31,°06 3 i 507.060 
754 Jan. 31,°06 5 5g 1,365,000 
lie Jan. 23,906 | 117 | 13,000 
975¢ Jan. 30,°06 | 9754 45.000 
30) Jan. 19.°06 1,000 
10) ~Aug. 3,°05 
114. Jan. 20, 
114% May 27, 
114. June23, 
10254 Nov.28, Nae toe 
9 Jan. : C6) 93% § 217,000 
94 Jan. 95 92 328,000 


Dwar Away 


Tm OS Sa Se 


AnH A 
eCourse 


B RP ge BR Be om oe BB RP on BP RP RP Be RR ee RPE Be Be Ee Be BP Be RP oe oe Be Be Be BP BP Be oe & oe 
oy 


So. 


aa nparaoun, 





SH SH 1S St St pm Sm ee 


& & & we & 


109 Jan. 26,°05 | 109 10734 29,000 
9834 Jan. 31,°..6 100 95% | 4,220,000 


> 
GP BP ge & Be 


Seg See 
rPA2uunsd 


106% Jan. 138,°06 106% 106% 
Qu. Co. & 8. ¢. e.g. 5"s.1941 2,255,000 103. Dee. 27,708 sees 
Union Elev. Ist. v. 4-58. 1950 16..00.000 11314 Jan. 30,°06 113% 
stamped guaranteed [ne 111 Dec. 28,°05 | _ .... 
Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 7.000.000 F 9% Jan. 26°05 95 
» stamped guaranteed ... ees 95 Jan. 31.°06 | 9614 
| Nassau Electric R. oe ber 10,474,000. 3) 89 Jan. 29,°06 | 894e 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5's... 1922 2,430,000 |: 10534 Apr.17,°95| .... 
Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. adits 1951 |) 49,913,000 | * 3| 108% Sept. 7,°05 
" stamped guaranteed Be rare 10034 Jan. 80,706 | 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5*s. 1933 730,000 97% Junel3.19’ 
{ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s. -1910 | 1,219,000 | 
? Metropol’n Rv Co. Ist g. @. #'s. 1911 | 913,000 | 3 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. £. 416s. - 1982 | 11,367,000 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 2,750,000 
Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 5 6,957,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. iste. ; § | 4,690,000 
Market St. Cable Railway ince S, “1918 3,000,000 
Metro. St. Rv N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5°s.1997 12,500,000 
_ ’ PR aemag rr —_ 16,418,000 
way &7th ave. Ist con. 2. 5’s, 1943 |! we 
| * registered f 7,860,000 


mze 


Hesse 


9534 Jan. § 
109 Mar.19, 


1165¢ Jan. 30,°06 | 117 =—-1184% 52,000 
914% Jan. 29,706 | 92 904 523.000 
11634 Jan. 29,706 534 11636; 23,000 
DEG OS. GIT |. ccce caee | waccoves 


& BP gp & Be Be BB “> BB oo 


“up puunm: 
OoOrPus> 





BOND SALES. 349 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are > let ased toc ompany first named. 





. ‘LAST SALE. J ANUARY SALES. 
int'st | ___ - 


NAME. Principal Amount. Paid 
aid. Price, Date. |High. Low,| Total. 


Due. 





Columb.& 9th ave. lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 

* registered 
{ Lex ave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g 8’s, 1993 
| ” registered : ’ 
| Third Ave. R.R. lst c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 | 36,943,000. * 


119% Jan. 12,06 | 11946 119% 1,000 


9516 94 
119° 119° | 


7 if d 
Third Ave, Ivy ~y eo $ 5,000,000 4 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg. g 
. registered — 9,808,000 
Mil. Elec. R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 6,500,000 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
ee , Orr 1919 4,050,000 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1% 3,763,000 |} 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.y.a’s. 2,480,000 
. BOE. BE GO cvccscccces lost 1,138,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sk. fd 6’s ..1918 297,000 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, 
5% profit sharing notes 1908 series A 
. series Bo} 16,550,000 
. series C 
series D 
Union Elevated “Cc hic.) Ist g.5’s. 1945 4,387,000 
United Railways of St. L.1st @.4’s.1934 28,292,000 
United R. R. of San Fr.s. fd. 4’s.. . 1927 20,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s, 1928 8,969,000 
' 40 years con. g. 5’S...... 1936 6,031,000 


- MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 





Zu PrrunnunnaDn 


oe 
Be B&R RE RE RP RP Be ee mR we & & & Be & & & & & & 
= 


114% Nov. 
112. Nov.28, 


ot ee 


oo a 


i —] 


10644 July 13,705 ie etc 
8846 Jan. 13,705 6 884 11,000 
. 30." U6 885g 87% 387,000 


Ae Ook ee ee 
—) 


Cou Oo 


87 
99 


ZA 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 48.1948 12,000,000 M&S 104% Jan. 31,°05 10444 103% 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,062,000 M & N| 10034 June 4,°02 .... «2... 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 6.500.000 F& A 52 Jan. 12,706 5: 52 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 10,000,000 J & J 8 July 3°05 en eee 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.54’s sem.an.1911 1,482,000 A & O Jan. 8,06 8 78 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4s... .1952 8,000,000 J & J rey cates 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. .- 1910 1,440,000 M&N_ 102 an, 19,94 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 1,250,000 M&N_ 102 Y 8,97 
Manh, Be = & L. a gen. g. 48.1940 1/300,000 M&N) 5 “eb. 21,°02 
Newport News Shipbuildng &{ i ill al 
Dry Dock §'s........ pe 1800-1990 ‘ 2,000,000 J & J me me ‘ 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s...1951  } . F&A! § an, 29,°06 
*  vegistered f 11,580,000 ea 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g¢.4’s..1921 2,000,000 M&S 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 1,250,000 J & J 
St. Louis Term}. Cupples Station. ‘ 
& Property Co. Ist g 436’s 5-20..1917 | ¢ 3,000,000 J & D 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s, 1923 478,000 J&T 2 y 27,704 
Spring Valley W. W ks. Ist 6's. 1906 4,975,000 M&S ‘ } 
. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
‘Series E ba pee eeatbieewe aie 1907-1917 1,000,000. 
F 4’s 1908-1918 1,000,000} s 100 Mar, 15, 
1903-1918 1,000,000 F 
{ 1903-1918 1,000,000 
1 1904-1919 1,000,000 
| 1904-1919 1,000,000 
| 4 eee 1905-1920 1,000,900 
PE le riicexiscown oXesavasessee 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb, ext. 444’s....1915 5,000,000 97% Jan. 22,706 98 97 23,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 7,863,000 100% Jan. 31,°66 100% 99 144,000 
Am. Ice Securities C 0. deb. g. 6’s.1925 2.655.000 913g Jan, 31,°06 93 7 
small bonds.. [ so 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s 1,750,000 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll.trust 4’s "1919 6,000,060 | 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s....1944 1) x9 wag w= 

- §0,769,750 


\ " registered ised 

5 ” g. Bo ccccccncvccccccco kn DLL mae emmy 

( * registered ¢ 57,557,000 

Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s. 1942 1,000,000 

Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g.5's .1925 33,291,000 

Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s “1951 ls 735.900 
» registered , “ee 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g.5’s.... 1927 13,609,000 


11). SteelCo.deb.5’sstpd.non- pong .1910 2,922,000 
” non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 7,000;000 


102% Jan. 31,°06 102% 102 | 78,000 
905g Jan. 13,°06 905, 954 | 6,000 

116% Jan. 13,°06 | 117 34 | 1,573,000 

1145. Jan, 15,705 | 115 f 71.000 
2% Jan. 31,°06 84 2,899,000 
80 Jan. 25.06 8034 2,000 

ee | rs aes 

10134 Jan. 31,°06 102 10016 | 1,598,000 
82% Jan. 31,°06 8334 8055 | | 264,000 
8544 Dec. 3°04; .... ... 

854 Jan. 31,06 = =85% 

99 Jan. 17,90; .... 

92 Feb. 23,04 


PUbPiapantappoers pe 
Bp BP GP Ge Be Be ee BR & & & & & op 
CUOPrPOUPPOONRZO DD 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NAME. 
Due. 


Internat’ 1 PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
” con.conv.sinkgtundg! 581935 

Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb, 6's, 1913 
Knick’r’Ker L[ceCo. (Chic) 1st 25's. lu28 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. x. 5’s....1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6 .1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g£. "1925 
Standard Rope& Twine inc.g . 1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 
U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g.6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 
U.S Ste elCor p.1J- boy. g.sk.td5's 1963 
res. 1963 

Va. Cc arolChem. col. tr. s.fd.g.5’s..1912 


BonDs OF COAL AND Inow _—_. 
Col. Fuel & lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 
conv. deb. g. 5's ......... 1911 

” registered.. 

} Col. C’l& I’'n Dev.Co. gtdg. 
. C oupons off 
' Colo. Fuel Co, gen. g.6’s...... . 18 
| Grand Riv.C’!) & C’ke lst g. 6’s,1919 
Col.Inds.ist cv g&col a A1934 
° registered 
7 Ist g & coltr gt bs ser B.1934 
* registered 
Continental Coal Ist s. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & C —* ( ‘oal & Ir.1st g. Bisloze 


. 192 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal! Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
fo Tenn, div. Ist g. 6’s......1917 
” Birmingh. div. lstcon.6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co.. istgtd.g.6’s1922 
De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fue} Co. Ist s. f. g. 5’s......1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s... 


i 
4 
i 
| 


Gas & ELECTRIC LicuT Co. Bonps. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s. 1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s.. ‘ 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s, . 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s.....1918 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen C 0. c.@.58.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3% occeae 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. “istig-5'8.1015 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. ist - 57s, 1988 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..193f 
5) ” purchase money 6’s....1997 
) Edison El.111.Bkin Ist con.g. ‘4°s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 

” small bonds.......... 

” refdg. & enten Ist 2.58.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’ 8.1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con, g. 5’s....1948 

*s.1948 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g¢5 
f * registered 
* purchase wny col tred’s. 1949 
} Edison El. Ulu, ~ conv. g. 5’s.1910 
. Ist con. g. 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P. Ist.c.g¢ 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo stg. 5's 1921 


Principal 


Amount. 


9,724,000 
5,000, C00 


3,500,000, 


1,937,000 


15,000,(00 | 
2,843,000 | 3 
3,920,UL0 | ; 


6,806,000 
2,219,000 
1,624,000 
5,280,000 


§ 170,000.00. 


6,500,000 


5,855,000 
1,710,0C0 


‘ 


70,000; 


600,006 
949,000 
12,378,000 


2,750,000 
1,588,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,121,000 
1,044,000 

321,000 
3,824,000 
1,160,000 


"926 600 
6,157,000 


1,150,000 
14,498,000 


10,29 000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 
5,010,000 
4,275,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,274,000 


> 15.000,000 


20,927,000 
4,312, 
2,156,000 
2,272,000 
1,225,000 


BON DS— Continued. 


Int’t LAST SALE. 


id. 
— Date. 


P rice. 
30,°06 
31,°06 
31,°06 
20,°U5 
30,°06 
16,°06 
17,°06 
15,°U6 


110% Jan. 
98 Jan. 
lvw2 Jan. 
9746 Oct. 
1084 Jan. 
92 Jan. 
7 Jan. 
1% Jan. 


© & gp Bp & BP op 


31. 06 
30°06 
31,°06 
31°06 
17,°U6 


10: 

100% Jan. 
9714 Jan. 
996 Jan. 
9934 Jan. 

101 Jan. 


22,°06 
27,706 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 2,19” 
107% Oct. 

1024 July 26,°02 
856 Jan. 31,'0€ 


. 12,04 
10,98 
27,708 

7.°05 


27,02 


107% vec 
105% Oct. 
102% Oct. 
105% Oct. 
106% Feb. 


105 Aug.10,°05 
101% Jan. 31,°U6 
110% Jan. 30.706 
110) Jan. 30,°06 
102. Dee. 28,°03 
104%4 Nov. 10,°05 


"9414 Jan. 


2? oh oe no re 
& gp OP RP Be Be Ge Be Be pm Be Be BR Be oe & & 


31,°06 


— 
oS 


113% Jan. 
80 Jan. 
10444 Jan. 2 
166 Jan. 
103. Jan. 
105 Sept. 
10244 Nov. 
67 «=6Oct. 
88 Jan. 
10734 Dec. 17,04 
109% Feb. 10°05 
100 May 5 


24°06 
7.705 


26,°06 


i °06 

98 
a 06 
31,706 
28°05 
5.704 
2.01 
4,°06 


nrPunuoZd 


~ 


COArP> 


~ 


12154 Jan. 
9% Dec. 
108% Jan. 
105% May 20,05 
93 Jan. 16,°06 
90% July 30,04 


el dt teen oh 
PPR BP Be ee BR oe Be oe oe Be oe we 


a) 


© 
a 


“Sb 
Zz 


oP PPR pp RR a oe Be 


Arun> 


109% Jan. 31,°06 
110% Dee. 30,’04 
92 Jan. 31,°06 
10414 Jan. 22,°06 
121% Nov 27,05 
104% Jan. 31,°06 
103. Nov. 3,°05 


s+ 
~O 


i 


wr 
za” 


High. 
110% 


100 
1024 


10136 
1101 
110% 


9446 


10934 


92 


10414 
1046 


JANUARY SALES, 


Low.) 


lugs 934 
Wis, 


1064 
85 


93° 
10814 

901% 
104 


10214 


T otal. 
161,000 
147,000 

25,000 


| "493. 060 
20,000 
27.000 
91,000 


9,000 
176,000 
806,000 

7,786,000 
110,500 
11,000 


I 


32,060 
99,000 


388,500 
22,000 





BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 
_MISC EL L AN NE OUs BON DS—C Jontinued, 


. ’ 4sAST SALE, JANU! Y SALES. 
NAME. Principal 4 mount Int Last SALE JANUARY SALES 
Due.| “ * | paid. 





Price. Date. High Low. | Total. 


Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con,g.5’s. .1949 3,317,000 M& S 10434 Nov.13,°05  .... .... 

{ Peo, Gas & C.C. 1st <a 1943 4,900,000 A&O 122 Jan. 4,°06 122 122 1,000 

| " refunding g. 5’s........1947 | 500,000 M&S 7% Jan. 3,°06 L777 107% 5,000 
” refuding registe red.. ‘ 2 ia care 

{ Chic.Gas Lt&C oke Ist gtd g.5 3.1937 10,000,000 g & 3 107 Jan. 3,506 107°" 107 

| Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 4,346,000 J & 106% Dec. 13,°05 Se eet ase 

| Mutual FuelGasCo.Istetd.g.5 8.1947 5,000,000 |» y 1U3% Dee. 18°05 

lo registered . . 

Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist s 3..195 2,000,000 

Trenton Gas & Electric Ist 2.5’s.1949 1,500,000 

Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. fd g.5's.1950 1,000,000 

Westchester Lighting Co. g.5’s.1950 5,916,000 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co, 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 50,000,000 » & 3 9514 Jan. 18°66 9514 94144 13,000 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2897. | 9 ~B9 91K 9 Jan. 10.16 96 96 1,000 
* registered , om 100% Oct. BY” ance’ ee 
Total amount of lien, Sg -oe . 
Keystone Telephone Co, Ist 5’s..1935 | ? 
* registered eases 4,000,000 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d g. 5’s, 18 1 os M&? , : 
. - registered caials 1,873,000 109% May 18, 05 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5 «201920 1,261,000 |» 10534 July 2.°08 1.0. eee 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 108% Jan. 30,°06 10934 10714 
» fundg & realestate g.444’s.1950 20,000,000 | 1 N 10434 Jan. 30,°06 105 10414 
} srutaal Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 |» 107) Jan. 15°06 = 107 107 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4}4’s. .1934 1,500,000 1038) July26,°04 Aa ska 


UNITED STA’ TES ST! ATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMEN’ SEC URITIES . 





iF 7 
NAME Principal | Int’st L = 1906, ‘Jane ARY SALES. 
Due, | Amount. | paid 

High. Low, High. Low.| w.) 7 Total. 





103% 103% | 103% 103%) 50,000 
10344 103 1034 1038 | 166,000 


United States con. 2's registered...1930) | { 
. con. 2’s coupon. 9 ary 
con. 2 s reg. small bonds.. 1930 | } | 542,909,950 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 
3’s registered 1908-18 } 
i eee 1908-18 | 
3’s small bonds reg..... 1908-18 [ F scaly | aeaaate Oren ener r 
3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 F = 10244 10214 102% 102%4 100 
FE VOMINCOTOR, cccccccoccces 1907 | we nna s JAIT&KO 10344 103 104144 103 61,000 
4’s coupon cone | Nw 1 J ATKO 10344 103144 108% 10314 24,000 
4’s registerec svccsekeeee QF hee one ede 
4’s coupon. 2 QF tk 3114 130 131% 130 
District of Columbia 3-65 924 | F&A S eres saves 
” SE Cn ricnsasttnecasarses > 14,224,100 F&A 
. RR i) F&A lata eas Pennies 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. ‘1914-34 | 7,000,000 QF 109% 181% 106914 109% 
” public works & imp. reg. 4°S.1935 | 2,500,000 |Q MCH.) .... «- ne ‘wats 


F 10314 10314 103% 103144| 1.000 
e 104 10844 104 =10348! =10,000 


77,135,300 4 


! 
| 


LOLLLLOO 


STATE SECURITIES. 


Alabama Class A 4and 6 Dirtdaanbanees 1906 | 6,859,000 
” small 
” Class BS ee 
” currency tunding 4’s 954,000 
District ot Columbia. See U a 
Louisiana a aes 4’s lf 10,752,800 
North Carolina con. 1" Dissssanace coccelee 


10234 10234 
small sane enne 


3,397,350 
2,720,000 
556,500 


D> b> St be St Dy 


N. 


624,000 


Chath: im R. R. 1,200,000 
epec ial tax C a 


ad 





MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO. 


MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 
BONDS 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


intet | YEAR 1906.' JANUARY SALEs. 


paid. 


NAME. Principal 


Due Amount. 


High. Low. High. Low. Total. 


" * to Western N.C. R.... 
" ” Western R.R 
s 


As 


. 


” Western “& Tar. 

South Jarolina 444’s 20-40............. 1933 

So. Carl. 6’s act. Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1858 

Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 6, “est, ‘000 
1 registered......... 6,079,000 
P small bond 362,200 
” redemption 4’s. occe Sees 469,000 
” 416s..... $e ADE 1,000,000 
" peniten Vv 44@’s.. - 1912 600,000 

Virg sinia fund debt 2-3": 17,087,000 

« 


& & & & & 


& & & & oe & & & 


registered ae 
6’s deferred cts. Issue of 2,274,966 
» Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. | 
: . aaa ( 
of deposit. Issue of 1871 10,416,565 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 34’s series 1...... 1901 ( none M&S weta eren ore 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. f arks.) 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 | £10,000,000 A & 100% 995g 100% 995g 870,000 
second series..... .... £12,000,000 4 100-9854 100 9856 1,109,004 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 2,310,060,000 sale oie aim ee 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
IT, cicnccksaccenecensobeanmaned 1908 3.000.000 pede anes | Leeee seme 
Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1904 | 35.( ) s 108 10534 108 10534 107,000 
35,000,000 
registered ‘ s. wees wie S008 
U. s. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 ee 8k rea 
Regular delivery in denominations of |! 
£100 and £200 | £21,805,46) 100 993g 100 9934 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20 . | ae nthe anne 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1, 000. 


U.S. of Mex.4’5 gold debt 1904 ser.A..1954 | 39.737.500 * 9: 9236 9 923g | 431,000 
. ’ ser.B.. +1954 ieee d ible: ele 6a. saan 


AN INDICATION OF PROSPERITY. 


IAMONDS imported into the United States in 1905 were valued at 

D about $30,000,000, and other precious stones nearly $7,000,000. The 

diamond importation last year was about three times as large as in 

1890, and nearly six times as much as the average during the period 1894- 
1897. 





(OWD 


| BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
“nny ) NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—David F. Walker, 
ed President of the Interboro Bank, 
January 17, was one of the found- 
ers of the banking firm of Walker 
Bros., established at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1859. He is also President 
of the California Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., and a director in other 
important corporations. 

Mr. Walker and the other direc- 
tors of the bank are determined to 
place their institution high up in 
the ranks of city banks, and will 
probably increase the capital to $1,- 
000,000. 


—E. E. 


the D., L. 


who was elect- 


Loomis, Vice-President of 
& W. R. R. Co., recently 
became a member *of the board of 
directors of the Coal and Iron Na- 
tional Bank. The identification of 
Mr. Loomis with the management of 
this bank ‘will be an additional ele- 
ment of strength and will tend, to 
an important extent, to increase the 
volume of business already built 
up by the capable and energetic of- 
ficers and directors. The Coal and 
Iron National reports a steady and 
large growth in the number of ac- 
counts and in the total of its de- 
posits. 


—The Casualty Co. of 
in its annual statement recently is- 
sued, shows that the company’s as- 
sets at the close of business Decem- 
ber 31, 1905, were $1,597,019, against 
$1,232,100 on December 31, 1904, an 
increase of $364,919 during the year. 
The net surplus during the year in- 
creased $46,357, or from $163,570 to 
$209,927, while the reserves for re- 
insurance: and claims as required by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, and for taxes, commissions 
and all the other charges increased 
from $566,607 to $887,091. 

A comparison of the financial ex- 
hibits made by the company since it 
began business is given herewith: 

1905. 1904. 1903. 
Cash capital. $500.000 $500,000 $500,000 
Total assets..1,597,019 1,232,100 953,195 
Net surplus... 209,927 163,570 242,466 
Reserve for 
reinsurance, 
losses and 
claims..... 


America, 


887,091 566,607 


The following figures show the in- 
crease in the business of the com- 
pany: 

1905. 1904. 1903. 
Net premiums 

received... .$1,209,986 $8S8.669 

The company’s greatest gain was 
in its liability and steam boiler de- 
partments. The proportionate gain 
was the larger in the latter depart- 
ment, being more than 115 per cent. 

The company has its books and 
accounts audited by outside ac- 
cou.tants, and its statement is the 
report of these accountants. 


—The Corn Exchange 
open another branch at 
and Amsterdam avenue. 
called the Washington 
Branch. 

—The 
sank is 


$795,753 


Bank will 
143d _ street 
It will be 

Heights 


Mechanics and Traders 
now the redemption agent 
at the clearing-house of the Con- 
solidated National Bank, in place of 
the Fourth National Bank, hereto- 
fore the Consolidated’s' clearing- 
house agent. E. R. Thomas has con- 
trolled the Mechanics and Traders 
Bank for some time and recently 
secured control of the Consolidated 
National and established closer rela- 
tions between the two institutions, 
one object being to afford better 
clearing-house facilities to the Con- 
solidated National. 


—Plans have been prepared for the 


erection of a building for tthe 
Hamburg Savings Bank, 
avenue and Bleecker 
lyn. James Moffett is President of 
the ‘bank. It was the expectation of 
the officers to be ready for business 
February 15 in the temporary quar- 
ters at 250 Bleecker street. 


—Messrs. Fisk & Robinson, in 
their “Monthly Bulletin of Invest- 
ments” for February, say: 

“The market for railroad bonds 
during January showed an increased 
volume of business both in dealings 
on the Stock Exchange and ‘over the 
counter’ transactions. Sales of rail- 
road and miscellaneous bonds onthe 
New York Stock Exchange during 
the month aggregated $106,000,000 


new 
at Myrtle 
street, Brook- 
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par value against $65,500,000 in De- 
cember, and $70,000,000 in November, 
1905. Prices of bonds have advanced 
moderately owing largely to more 
favorable conditions in the money 
market, the tone at the close of the 
month being decidedly firm with a 
tendency toward higher prices. The 
rate for call money during the month 
touched as low a figure as 2% per 
cent., the current rate, as we go to 
press, being 3% to 4 per cent. per 
annum. Time money rates are quoted 
at 4144 to 4% per cent. for all periods, 

Fundamental business conditions 
continue exceedingly favorable, this 
being especially true in industrial 
lines and particularly in the iron and 
steel trades. 

Another instance of the prosperous 
condition of the country may be 
noted in the figures of foreign trade 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, which show total 
imports and exports of merchandise 
for the calendar year, 1905, amount- 
ing to $2,806,000,000 against $2, 307,- 
000,000 in 1900, an average increase 
of $100,000,000 per annum during the 
five-year period. Exports during 
1905 were $1,627,000,000, as against 
$1,451,000,000 in 1904; and imports 
$1,179,000,000, as against $1,036,000,- 
000 in 1904. These are record figures, 
both imports and exports being the 
largest in the history of the coun- 
try. Exports during the month of 
December, 1905, were also the largest 
in our history, amounting to practi- 
cally $200,000,000, against $175,000,- 
000 in December, 1904, which was the 
previous high record. 

There was a steady demand for 
two per cent. Government bonds dur- 
ing the month of January, but the 
volume of transactions was not so 
large as for several months imme- 
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preceding. The supply of 
was about equal to the de- 
as a result, prices fluctuated 
narrowly. Twos were offered at the 
close of the month at 1033, which 
was about the average offered price 
during the month. 

There was some demand for 3’s 
of 1908 and 4’s of 1907 from banks 
desiring to substitute these issues 
for 2’s lodged in Washington to se- 
cure circulation and public deposits. 
In most instances, the banks had ta- 
ken advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in October and November 
last, to refund their holdings of 
threes and short fours into twos. 

These banks incline to the opinion 
that refunding on advantageous 
terms may again be resumed before 
the maturity of the fours, on July 1, 
1907. In order that these exchanges 
may be profitable, it is necessary 
when the short-term bonds are used 
as security for circulation, that re- 
funding should be resumed in the 
course of the current year, and the 
chance that this might not occur de- 
terred some from making the ex- 
change. This will be clearly under- 
stood when it is stated that with 
money at five per cent., short 4’s, 
when used as a basis for circulation, 
pay $454 profit on each $100,000, 3’s 
pay $543, while 2’s give a profit of 
$1,169. 

Applications were filed to retire the 
full limit of $3,000,000 circulation in 
January and February, and at the 
present writing, applications for 
$700,000 have been filed for March. 
Circulation showed a net increase 
for the month of $1,744,110. The total 
now outstanding is $542,600,000, 
compared with $467,400,000 a year 
ago, and $426,857,(00 two years ago.” 


diately 
bonds 
mand; 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Holyoke, Mass.—According to a 
late statement the Holyoke National 
Bank has: Capital, $200,000; sur- 
plus, $100,000; undivided profits, $94,- 
453; deposits, $1,148,665. Its total 
resources are $1,599,764. The sur- 
plus and profits, almost equal to the 


capital, have been earned in the last 
twenty years, besides the accumula- 
tion of the surplus and profits stated 
above, the Holyoke National has 
charged off $50,000 for bond prem- 
iums, real estate, etc., and $360,000 
paid out in dividends. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Baltimore.—The Maryland Trust 
Co. has been reorganized with Griev 
Hersh as President. Mr. Hersh is 
President of the York (Pa.) National 
Bank, and a former President of the 
Pennsylvania Bankets’ Association, 

Among the directors of the re- 
organizanized Maryland Trust Co. 
are such well-known financiers as 


James Speyer, John W. Castles, A. 
B. Hepburn, and Oscar G. Murray, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 


Philadelphia.—At the regular Jan- 
uary meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, Mr. Edward H. Bon- 
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all, Vice-Pres. of the Land Title 


Trust Company, of that city, deliver- 


T 
i 


dan address on Title Insurance. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Bonsall said: “Thie methods of 
transfer of title were originally very 
primitive and were coupled with 
putting the successor in title in 
actual physical possession of the land 
and the delivery of something taken 
from the land as a symbol of pos- 
session of the whole tract. Grad- 
ually the custom of transfering title 
by deed arose as intelligence in- 
creased. Title may be defined to be 
the right of possession of real es- 
te. 


Insurance is a covenant of in- 
demnity against loss by reason of the 
act or thing insured against. Ma- 
rine insurance began to be practiced 
about the twelfth century, life in- 
surance about the fourteenth cen- 
tury and fire insurance in the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century. 
A limited form of title insurance 
seems to have obtained in England 
about 1850. This was’ insurance 
against special defects in title where 
the title was otherwise good and 
marketable. But title insurance in 
the modern sense originated in Phila- 
delphia with the incorporation of the 
Real Estate Title Insurance Com- 
pany, March 28, 1876. The powers 
of title insurance companies as 
granted by the Act of 1874 were very 
limited, but the Act of 1889 has con- 
ferred many additional powers. 

Title insurance grew out of the de- 
sire to systemize the records of deeds 
and other instrumeits aftecting the 
title to real estate and su»stitute 
corporate liability for individual. lf 
the individual who examined the title 
used ordinary care, he was not lia- 
ble even though the title proved de- 
fective. In other words, the individ- 
ual said, ‘From the best examination 
I have been able to make, I am of 
opinion that the title is good’; while 
the title company says without any 
ifs, buts or ands, ‘the title is good 
and marketable, and if it should 
prove otherwise we will pay the 
amount of the policy.’ 

Some of the reasons which render 
title insurance desirable or almost 
necessary are the questions of fact 
affecting titles of which no record 
is kept; viz., unrecorded debts of a 
person dying within two years, un- 
filed mechanics’ or municipal claims 
for work done upon the property, 
dower, courtesy, rights of children 
born after the making of wills, ques- 
tions of whether a person died tes- 
tate or intestate, as to who were the 
heirs of a deceased owner, the iden- 
easements, 


of parties, forgery, 


also bankruptcy in other jurisdic- 
tions and the construction of wills. 

There are but three companies in 
Philadelphia having located abstracts 
constituting what is known as a ‘ti- 
tle insurance plant.’ These in the 
order of their incorporations are, 
Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, The Land Title and 
Trust Company and the Common- 
wealth Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. These three companies 
have issued 249,478 policies of insur- 
rance, showing the increased demand 
by purchasers and lenders upon 
mortgage for this character of in- 
surance. The advantages of title in- 
surance are: Permanence—corpora- 
tions being perpetual; the capital of 
the companies, representing their 
ability to respond in case of loss; 
the care and skill in examination 
and the system in the companies 
having a plant which reduces the 
liability to error to the minimum.” 

Mr. Bonsall was followed by Dean 
Johnson, of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, who spoke on “Domestic 
and International Movements of 
Money.” 


Pittsburgh.—President H. C. Bugh- 
man, of the Second National Bank, 
writes: 

“Rumors of the consolidation or 
merger of ‘the Second National Bank 
of Pittsburgh with various other in- 
stitutions having recently been cir- 
culated, we will appreciate it if you 
will kindly deny in your columns any 
and all of them. 

A merger of any kind has never 
been thought of, nor is any change 
contemplated. The Second National 
Bank will continue its individual ex- 
istence as heretofore, with no change 
in its methods or conservative bank- 
ing policy.” 


Owego, N. Y.—E. O. Eldredge re- 
cently resigned as Cashier of the 
Owego National Bank to become 
Cashier of the New Amsterdam Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. 

Mr. Eldredge had been Cashier of 
the Owego National Bank for fif- 
teen years, and was largely instru- 
mental in promoting the growth and 
prosperity of the bank. On his resig- 
nation the board of directors adopted 
resolutions highly complimenting 
him for his ability and integrity, and 
contratulating the New Amsterdam 
National Bank on securing his ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Eldredge is secretary of the 
New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and is well-known to the bank- 
ers of the State. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


Mobile, Ala.—The Bank of Mobile 
National Banking Association was 
recently designated a depository of 
Government funds by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Gulf & Ship Island Railroad.—The 
lumber shipments by vessels during 


1905 from Gulfport, Miss., the south- 
ern terminal of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad, amounted to 207, 
614,000 feet. Although slightly un 
der the total in 1904, this is twice the 
amount of lumber shipped from tha 
port during the year 1903. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—The price _ realized for 
the Chicago National Bank property 
has caused members of the Chicago 
Clearing Housa committee to ex- 
pect that the assets of the Walsh 
banking institutions will give a profit 
larger than had lately been antici- 
pated. The Central Trust Company 
bid $775,864.46, which is reported as 
the actual cost of the site and build- 
ing to the Chicago National Bank. 

—As a further means of promoting 
sound banking the Chicago Clearing 
House Association has engaged, at 
its own expense a bank examiner, 
who will report directly to the clear- 
ing-house committee. 

Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange has decided to increase its 
membership to fifty, and the fifteen 
new certificates will be sold for $5,- 
000 each. The growth of the ex- 
change has been notable in the past 
few years, and during 1905 the ag- 
gregate transactions figured at ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Fourth 
National Bank, following the share- 
holders’ annual meeting, Van L. 
Runyan, Assistant Cashier of the 
bank since 1896, was elected Cash- 
ier, succeeding Emison Chanslor. 
Edward Hidden, Vice-President of 
the Commonwealth ‘lrust Company, 


was elected an additional Vice-Presi 
dent of the bank. 

—Richard L. Hawes was recent); 
elected Assistant Cashier of th 
Third National Bank, and Harold 
Hill, auditor—the latter being a ne 
office. 

—Lorraine F. Jones, 
dent of the State National Bank, 
has been elected President, to suc- 
ceed the late Charles Parsons. 


South Dakota Banks.—F. L. Bram- 
ble, Public Examiner, reports that the 
banks of South Dakota, other tha 
National banks, had on November 9 
1905, resources aggregating $30,- 
124,347.84, compared with $25,257,- 
407.90 on November 10, 1904. 

A Growing Country Bank.—J. R 
Hughes, President of the Pot 
County Bank, Gettysburg, So. Dak 
writes under date of January 12: 

“This bank was organized June 6, 
1884, so we were twenty-one ye 
old last year, and our total footings 
now amount to a little over $275 
Not a very bad showing for a 
town like this in a country that 5 
Eastern people used to consider 
barren waste. However, I am 
to know tthat you have been getting 
over that gradually for several ye 
and during the next few years 
are going to hear still better 
ports.” 


Vice-Presi- 
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PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Spokane, Washington.—W. D. Vin- 
cent, Secretary of the Spokane Clear- 
ing-House Association, sends the 
following information: 

“Spokane banks now have on de- 
posit something over $14,000,000. This 
is a gain over last year of $2,500,- 
000, and nearly $7,000,000 over the 
deposits of 1903. It is predicted that 
the close of 1906 will show $17,500,- 
000 on deposit in the banks of Spo- 
kane. 


Idaho Bank Report.—C. S. Love- 
land, Bank Commissioner of Idaho, 
recently issued his first annual re- 


port. It shows that during the 
year gixteen new banks were 
corporated, with a capital of $32: 
010: three new private banks w 
authorized, with capital of $10, 
each, and four private banks were re 
organized and incorporated with 
aggregate capital of $70,000; 0 
State bank entered the National sy: 
tem, and one paid depositors 1 
quit business, while one foreign bank 
was reorganized and _ incorporated 
At the date of the report there were 
seventy-eight State banks and twen- 
ty-eight National banks in active 
operation in Idaho. 


CANADA. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce.— 
This institution reports that its earn- 
ings for the past year were the most 
satisfactory in the history of the 
bank, amounting to $1,376,167.63. Ad- 
ding to this $564,996, being the prem- 
ium on new stock issued during the 
year, the bank has been able, after 
providing for the usual dividend and 


for the contribution to the pension 
fund, to write $219,233.99 off bank 
premiums, and to add $1,000,000 to 
the reserve. Ls 

The Bank of Toronto.—Since 1896 
the capital of this bank has grown 
from $2,000,000 to $3,459,585; reServe 
from $1,800,000 to $3,859,585, and de- 
posits from $9,354,824 to $21,367,070. 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 


a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8? MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organize? 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 

The following notices of intention te organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 
American National Bank, Silver City, 

N. M.; by R. M. Turner, et al. 

First National Bank, McConnells- 
burg, Pa.; by Lewis H. Wible, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Wilmington, 
Ohio; by C. A. Rannells, et al. 

First National Bank, Pleasanton, 
Texas; by A. M. Avant, et al. 

First National Bank, Pearisburg, Va.; 
by C. L. King, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Oskaloosa, 
Colo.; by W. E. Coumbe, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; by A. D. Cutler, et al. 

First National Bank, Guymon, Okla.; 
by Sanford Denny, et al. 

First National Bank, Mound Valley, 
Kans.; by T. P. LaRue, et al. 

First National Bank, Wellington, 
Texas; by M. W. Deavenport, et al. 

First National Bank, Littje Rock, 
Iowa; by M. D. Billsborough, et al. 

First National Bank, Santa Ana, 
Texas; by L. V. Stockard, et al. 

First National Bank, Ault, Colo.; by 
J. G. Forrest, et al. 

First National Bank, Ranger, Texas; 
by Wm. Bohning, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Galveston, 
Texas; by Moritz O. Kepperl, et al. 

Seawall National Bank, Galveston, 
Texas; by Burt H. Collins, et al. 

First National Bank, Ullin, Ill.; by 
J. G. Hemenway, et al. 

First National Bank, Valparaiso, 
Neb.; by A. C. Abbott, et al. 

First National Bank, Wibaux, Mont.; 
by J. S. Bilyeu, et al. 

First National Bank, Hartselle, Ala.; 
by A. E. Jackson, et al. 

First National Bank, Eldorado, Okla.; 
by C. T. Herring, et al. 

Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank, Morris, Ill.; by Charles G. 
Sachse, et al. 

‘Capital National Bank, 
Mich.; by R. E. Olds, et al. 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank, 
Alvord, Texas; by T. B. Yarbrough, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Logan, W. Va.; 
by D. M. St. Clair, et al. 

First National Bank, Princeton, W. 
Va.; by Wm. E. Fowler, et al. 


Lansing, 


First National Bank, Vanderbelt, Pa.; 
by E. T. Norton, et al. 

First National Bank, Crofton, Neb.; 
by Frans Nelson, et al. 

Sauquoit Valley National Bank, Sau- 
quoit, N. Y.; by Geo. K. Ross, et al. 

First National Bank, Kiowa, Kans.; 
by Wm. O'Neill, et al. 

Crofton National Bank, Crofton, Neb.; 
by David A. Matthews, et al. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8016—National Bank of Webb City, 
Webb City, Mo.; capital, $100,001; 
Pres., C. E. Matthews; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Stewart; Cashier, J. P. Stew- 
art; Asst. Cashier, C. T. Bunce. 

8017—First National Bank, Convoy, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres. A. 
Mollenkopf; Vice-Pres., Wm. Munt- 
zinger; Cashier, C. H. Dye; Asst. 
Cashier, Grace Leslie. 

8018—Stratford National Bank, Strat- 
ford, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. G. Dye; Vice-Pres., J. D. Raw- 
lings; Cashier, T. J. Page; Asst. 
Cashier, Lon C. McCrory. 

8019—First National Bank, Rock 
Lake, N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. L. Thompson; Vice-Pres., C. J. 
Lord; Cashier, Cal A. Lapham; 
Asst. Cashier, J. L, Thompson. 

8020—Shoshone National Bank, Cody, 
Wyo.; capital, $25,000; Cashier, 
Fred C. Barnett. 

8021—Burnes National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Lewis C. Burnes; Vice-Pres., James 
H. McCord, John A. Johnston and 
James N. Burnes; Cashier, Geo. A. 
Nelson. 

8022—National Exchange Bank, Boon- 
ville, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Eugene N. Hayes; Vice-Pres., Jesse 
P. Babcock; Cashier, Herbert R. 
Tubbs. 

8023—First National Bank, Wrights- 
ville, Go.; capital, $75,000; Pres., 
William C. Tompkins; Vice-Pres. 
Eldred A. W. Johnson; Cashier. 
William W. Cook; Asst. Cashier, 
Elmer E. Daley. 

8024—First National Bank, Webbers 
Falls, I. T.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Jefferson E. Hayes; Vice-Pres., 
Frank Vore; Cashier, Napoleon D 
Blackstone. 

8025—City National Bank, Morris- 
town, Tenn.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
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J. N. Fidher; Vice-Pres., W. S. 
Myers; Asst. Cashier, H. B. Jarna- 
gin. 

8026—National Bank of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.; capital, $800,000; 
Pres., Eugene Satterlee; Vice-Presi_ 
dents, Walter B. Duffy, Albrecht 
Vogt and Edward Bausch; Asst. 
Cashiers, P. A. Vay and W. B. 
Farnham. 

8027—Blair National Bank, Blair, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. W. 
Kenny, Sr.: Vice-Pres., A. P. 
Howes; Cashier, C. A. Schmidt. 

8028—First National Bank, Samson, 
Ala.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. 
H. Malone; Cashier, J. J. Morris. 

8029—First National Bank, Kramer, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. 
N. Stabeck; Vice-Pres., F. O. Gold; 
Cashier, O. T.. Newhouse; Asst. 
Cashier, Geo. Goetze. 

8030—First National Bank, Prairie 
Grove, Ark.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. H. Marlar; Vice-Pres., E. C. 
Carl; Cashier, T. L. Hart. 

8(081—First National Bank, Hayes 
Center, Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Jno. B. Cruzen; Vice-Pres., G. 
W. Cruzen; Cashier, E. E. Garrett. 

8032—Spirit Lake National Bank, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., F. H. Daley; Vice-Pres., A. 
W. Osborne; Cashier, L. Sperbeck. 

§033—First National Bank, Berthoud, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Thomas H. Robertson; Vice-Pres., 
John A. Cross; Cashier, Guy E. 
Loomis, 

8034—First National Bank, Schulen- 
burg, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. A. Wolters; Vice-Presidents, E. 
B. Kessler and H. P. Schaefer; 
Cashier, Gus Russek. 

8035—Emmetsburg National Bank, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., M. L. Brown; Cashier, 
W. J. Brown. 

8036—First National 3ank, Forest 
Grove, Oreg.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. M. Dooly; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Loomis; Cashier, O. B. Loomis. 

8037—Mineola National Bank, Min- 
eola, Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
R. N. Stafford; Vice-Pres., A. Pat- 
ten and M. L. Bartholomew; Cash- 
ier, J. C. Edelen; Asst. Cashier, H. 
W. Meredith. 

8038—First National Bank, West Der- 
ry, N. H.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury; Vice- 
Presidents, Edwin B. Whitney; 
Cashier, James H. Weston. 

8039—Scott County National Bank, 
Oneida, Tenn.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., C. Cross; Vice-Pres., E. G. 
Foster; Cashier, W. C. Anderson. 

8040—Escondido National Bank, Es- 
condido, Cal; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
A. W. Wohlford: Vice-Pres., E. 
G. Logan; Cashier, L. A. Steven- 
son. 


8041—First National Bank, Clinton, 
S. C.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. S. 
Craig; Vice-Pres, R. Z. Wright 
and S. H. McGhee; Cashier, J. D. 
sell. 

8042—First National Bank, Stock- 
port, Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. D. Lane; Vice-Pres., T. D. Clan- 
cy; Cashier, C. H. Fouts. 

8043—Casey National Bank, Casey, 
Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas, 
F. Johnson; Vice-Pres., W. S. Em- 
rich; Cashier, Doit Young; Asst. 
Cashier, B. B. Sturdevant. 

8044—First National Bank, Dwight, 
Tll.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Frank 
L. Smith; Vice-Presi., Curtis J. 
Judd and J. R. Oughton; Cashier, 
John J. Doherty. 

8045—Farmers’ National Bank, Quar- 
ryville, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Daniel E. Helm; Vice-Pres., Levi 
F. McAllister; Cashier, Kersey Car- 
rigan. 

8046—First National 
Point, Ga.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
W. E. Holloway; Vide-Pres., L. 
Lanier; Cashier, Harvey Fleming. 

§047—Citizens’ National Bank, Pella, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. 
Kruidenier; Vice-Pres., H. Worm- 
houdt; Cashier, B. H. VanSpanck- 
ener, Jr. 

8048—First National Bank, Joseph 
Oreg.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. 
Knapper; Vice-Pres., Albert Wurz- 
weiler; Cashier, K. H. Blaesser; 
Asst. Cashier, F. F. Scribner. 

8049—First National Bank, Herman, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Rod- 
ney Hill; Vice-Pres., Charles B. 
Kloos; Cashier, Ernest E. Peck; 
Asst. Cashier, A. L. Nelson. 

8050—First National Bank, Raymond, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. 
J. Dale; Vice-Pres., F. O. Gold; 
Cashier F. O. Orth; Asst. Cashier, 
J. R. Orth. 

8051—First National Bank, Cold 
Springs, Minn.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Anton Muggli; Vice-Pres., N. 
M. Barnes; Cashier, Paul Adams. 

8052—Farmers’ National Bank, We- 
woka, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
L. C. Parmenter; Vice-Pres., M. 
F. Manville; Cashier, A. V. Skelton. 

8053—First National Bank, New Ha- 
ven, Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Wm. P. Tuley; Vice-Pres., John 
J. Trafford; Cashier, Wm. E. Ma- 
this; Asst. Cashier, Fred M. Davis. 

8054—Farmers’ National Bank, Steph- 
enville; Texas; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. H. Frey; Vice-Pres., D. 
S. Livingston and F. E. Hatchett; 
Cashier, W. A. Hyatt. 

8055—Merchants’ National 
Glendive, Mont.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Henry F. Douglas; Vice- 
Pres., David R. Mead; Cashier, Rob- 
ert H. Watson; Asst. Cashier, Wil- 
liam Eyer. 


Bank, West 


Bank, 
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8056—Hollis 
Okla.; capital, 
S. Cross; Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, E. L. Gardner. 


National Bank, Hollis, 
$25,000; Pres., W. 
J. M. Tice; 


8057—Malvern National 
vern, Iowa; capital, $50,000; 


Bank, Mal- 
Pres., 


Cc. B. Christy: Vice-Pres., James 
Durbin; Cashier, Fred Durbin. 

8058—First National Bank, Green- 
wood, N. Y.; capital, $25.000; Pres., 
Arthur P. Woodware; Vice-Pres., 
James M. Cheesman; Cashier, Min- 
or Shaw. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
Epes—Bank of Epes—(Branch of 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
York); Manager, Ben F. Wright. 

Oakman—Bank of Oakman; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. P. Gibson; Vice- 
Pres., L. B. Musgrove; Cashier, 
A. S. Preston; Asst. Cashier, John 
Adams. 

Paint Rock—Bank of Paint Rock; 
capital, $10,00u; Pres., M. A. Clay; 
Vice-Pres., J. P. Williams; Cashier, 
Wm. B. Bridges; Asst. Cashier, J. 
Cc. Butler. 

ARKANSAS. 

Altheimer—Bank of Altheimer; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. S. McDonnell; 
Vice-Pres., W. C. Crittenden; Cash- 
ier, W. T. Dickey. 

Amity—Bank of Amity; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., W. C. Hayes; Vice-Pres., 
I. N. Runyan; Cashier, H. J. Run- 
yan. 

Bonanza—First Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. E. Kefauver; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Moore; Cashier, Arthur 
Bailey. 

Fort Smith—Southern Bank & Trust 
Co.; Pres., C. C. Waller; Vice- 
Pres., R. F. D. Lemon; Cashier, W. 
H. Lastinger; Asst. Cashier, Ed- 
ward Hunt. 

Monte Ne (Vinda P. O.)—Bank of 
Monte Ne; capital, $12,500; Pres., 
J. W. Kimmons; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Harvey; Cashier, Albert W. Berers. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Guerneville—Bank of Guerneville; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., J. P. Over- 
ton; Vice-Pres., Wm. Carr; Cash- 
ier, H. L. Bagley. 

Haywards—Haywards Bank of Sav- 
ings; capital, $12,500; Pres., H. W. 
Meek; Vice-Pres., I. B. Parsons; 
Cashier, J. E. Farnum. 

Huntington Park—Bank of Hunting- 
ton Park; capital, $12,500; Pres., 
F. M. Douglass; Vice-Pres., A. L. 
3urbank; Cashier, A. E. Walters. 

Loleta—Dickson & Dickson Bank; 
capital, $23,000. 

Los Angeles—Manhattan Savings 
Bank; capital, $12,500; Pres., Jno. 
A. Pirtle; Vice-Pres., W. J. Sher- 
riff; Cashier, S. P. Dunn; Asst. 
Cashier, P. J. Gruber. 

Morgan Hill—Bank of Morgan Hill; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., E. J. Votaw; 
Vice-Pres., T. S. Montgomery; 
Cashier, O. R. Johnson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. C. Votaw. 


of Needles; 
Buller, 


Needles—Bank 
$5,000; Geo. E. 


capital, 
Proprietor. 


San Francisco—Portuguese-American 


Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., M. 
T. Freitas; Vice-Pres., J. S. Bello 
and Jose Baptista; Cashier, V. L. 
de Figueiredo; Asst. Cashier, J. A. 
3aptista. 

anta Ana—Home Savings’ Bank; 
capital, $25,00u; Pres., W. A. Huff; 
Vice-Pres., R. H. Sanborn; Cashier, 
J. A. Turner; Asst. Cashier, R. H. 
Sanborn, Jr. 

Tacaville—Tusco Ginko; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., F. Marayama; Cashier, 
Risaku Minoimija. 

FLORIDA. 

Myers—Bank of Fort Myers; 
(successor to Citizens’ Bank & 
Trust Co.); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
John Trice; Vice-Pres., H. E. Heit- 
man; Cashier, J. E. Foxworthy. 

GEORGIA. 

Acworth—Bank of Acworth; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Jno. N. Williams; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Armstrong; Cash- 
ier, D. B. Kendrick. 

Atlanta—Central Bank & Trust Cor- 
poration; capital, $500,000; Pres., 
A. G. Candler; Vice-Pres., J. S. 
Owens and W. H. Patterson; Cash- 
ier, A. P. Coles; Asst. Cashier, W. 
D. Owens. 

Bainbridge—Decatur County Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. S. Shing- 
ler; Vice-Pres., John R. Sharpe; 
Cashier, Jno. T. McClendon. 

3roxton—People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., T. M. Fletcher; Vice- 
Pres., Q. Holton; Cashier, J. A. 
Ash. 

Chauncey—Bank of Chauncey; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres, G. P. Bussey; 
Vice-Pres., B. H. Summer; Cashier, 
D. A. Graddy. 

Doerun—People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres, W. B. Jones; Vice-Pres., 
C. B. Harrell; Cashier, J. C. Fincher, 

IDAHO. 

Cottonwood—Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $13,000; Pres., Jacob Mat- 
thiesen; Vice-Pres., C. T. Staal; 
Cashier, Geo. M. Robertson. 

New Plymouth—Farmers’ 
3ank; capital $10,000; Pres., Sey- 
mour H. Bell; Vice-Pres., Lewis 
Wachter; Cashier, C. S. French. 

Post Falls—Valley Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres.. Hugh Waddell; 
Cashier, A. M. Rogers. 


Fort 


State 
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ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Oakwood’s Bank; 

$10,000; Cashier, S. T. Collins. 

Louisville—Clay County State Bank; 
eapital, $25,000; Pres., Lewis Dill- 
man; Vice-Pres., A. H. Moon: 
Cashier, W. A. Harmon; Asst. 
Cashier, G. H. Campbell. 

Pana—H. N. Schuyler State Bank; 
capital, $200,000; Pres, H. N. 
Schuyler; Vice-Pres., J. E. Reese; 
Cashier, F. A. Cutler. 

INDIANA. 

Yeoman—Bank of Yeoman; 
$10,000; Pres., A. L. Burkholder; 
Vice-Pres., T. J. Kennard; Cashier, 
Geo. T. Breeze; Asst. Cashier, Wil- 
ber Creek. 

Lawrenceburg — German - American 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., O. W. 
Huber; Vice-Pres., H. J. Bechtel; 
Cashier, A. V. Dietz. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Bokoshe—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. Nelson; Vice- 
Pres., W. R. Statham; Cashier, A. 
J. Foster. 

Taft—Bank of Taft; 
Pres.,. R.. F. Colter; 
ward P. Clark; Asst. 
L. Colter. 


capital, 


capital, 


capital, $8,000; 
Cashier, Ed- 
Cashier, S. 


IOWA. 

Boonville—Booneville Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., G. A. Gut- 
shall; Vice-Pres., John Sham- 
baugh; Cashier, C. C. Cook. 

Cedar Falls—Citizens’ Savings Bank 
(successor to Citizens’ National 
3ank and State Bank); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., C. A. Wise; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Hostrop and H. N. 
Silliman; Cashier, O. H. Leonard; 
Asst. Cashier, W. C. Nuhn. 

Farmington—Union Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., F. 
M. Hunter; Vice-Pres., J. B. Mow- 
ery; Cashier, W. H. Field. 

Farson—Farson Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. B. Mowery; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Dickins; Cash- 
ier, F. L. Warder. 

KANSAS. 

State 3ank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. A. Stephenson; 
Cashier, Wm. Chace; Asst. Cash- 
ier, W. L. Earl. 

Coffeyville—People’s State Savings 
sank; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. 
Woodward; Vice-Pres., Joseph R. 
Hall; Cashier, I. M. Woodward. 

Grinnell—Grinnell State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Jno. F. Jones; 
Vice-Pres. A. F. Haverkamp; 
Cashier, D. A. Borah; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Emma Courtney. 

New Albany—New Albany State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., B. F. 
Parker; Cashier, D. W. Parker. 

Olpe—Olpe State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres. L. B. Cornell;  Vice- 

ll 


Alton—First 


Pres., John Diebolt; 
Rossillon. 


KENTUCKY. 
Winchester—People’s State Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. L. Brown; 
Vice-Pres., L. B. Cockell; Cash- 
ier, J. M. Hodgkin. 


LOUISIANA. 
Broussard—Bank of Broussard; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., M. Billeaud, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., G. R. De Laureal; Cash- 
ier, F. S. Broussard; Asst. Cashier, 
L. F. St Julien. 
Monroe—Central 
Trust Co.; 


Cashier, 


Savings Bank & 

capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Uriah Millsaps; Vice-Pres., F. P. 
Stubbs; Cashier, Byron Breard. 

New Orleans—Carrollton Savings, 
Trust & Banking Co.; capital, 
$100,090; Pres., Adam Junker; 
Vice-Pres., Louis Dubos; Cashier, 
P. M. Lamberton. 

Sunset—Bank of Sunset; 
$10,000; Pres., Frank 
Vice-Pres., E. V. Barry; 
Cashier, A. J. Goschen. 

MAINE. 

Dover—Kineo Trust Co. (successor 
to Kineo National Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., E. A. Thompson; 
Vice-Pres., G. B. Hughes; Treas., 
G. L. Arnold; Asst. Treas., C. B. 
Kittridge. 

MARYLAND. 

Snow Hill—Deposit & Savings Bank: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Clayton J. 
Purnell; Vice-Pres., Edward e 
Davis; Cachier, William S. Par- 
sons. 


capital, 
Dimmick; 
Acting 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Springfield—Union Trust Co.; (suc- 
cessor to City National Bank); 
capital, $500,000; Pres., Chas. W. 
Bosworth; Vice-Pres., J. D. Saf- 
ford and Wm. E. Gilbert; Treas., 
Wm. E. Gilbert. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alba—Alba Bank of Noble & 
nett; Cashier, R. C. Bennett. 

Grand Rapids—Child, Hulswit & Co. 
3ank; capital, $50,000: Pres., 
Frank = T. Hulswit; Vice-Pres., 
Richard Schaddelee; Treas., Ralph 
S. Child; Sec., Howard A. Thorn- 
ton. 

Rockford—Rockford State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Johnson Bros.); capital, 
$20,000; Pres., E. W. Johnson; Vice- 
pres., James L. Snyder; Cashier, 
E. C. Johnson. 

MINNESOTA. 

Browerville 3rowerville State Bank 
(successor to Commercial Bank); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Thomas 
Heid; Vice-Pres., M. C.  Tifft: 
Cashier, J. J. Reichert; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Frank G. Reichert. 


jen- 
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Garfield—Garfield State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Harry Dranger: 
Vice-Pres., C. J. Johnson; Cash- 
ier, Ferd. Swenson. 

Kerkhoven—State Bank (successor to 
3ank of Kerkhoven); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., O. Backlund; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Millard; Cashier, O. G. Hough. 

Viking—Bank of Viking; Pres, O. 
H. Taralseth; Vice-Pres., H. S. 
Melgaard; Cashier, I. M. Myrbo. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


3randon—Rankin County Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., H. A. Busick; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Collier; Cashier, 
M. E. Ward. 

Houlka—Bank of MHoulka; 
$13,640; Pres., D. H. Hall; Vice- 
Pres., Jeff Wilson; Cashier; O. M. 
Harrill; Asst. Cashier, D. S. John- 
son, Jr. 

Noxapater — Bank of Noxapater 
(Branch of Grenada Bank); S. T. 
Gaines, Mer. 

Yazoo City—People’s Penny Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $3,800; Pres., 
H. H. King; Vice-Pres., G. W. 
Gatlin; Cashier, H. H. King. 


MISSOURI. 


Lowndes—Bank of Lowndes; capital, 
$10,900; Pres., J. M. Montgomery; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. McLane; Cash- 
ier, P. B. Kinder; Asst. Cashier, 
Lin Grisham. 

Queen City—People’s Bank; 
$20,000; Pres., Robert 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Zeiber; 
S. O. Merideth. 

St. Joseph—Bartlett Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Albert L. Bart- 
lett; Vice-Presi, Louis Huggins 
and D. L. Bartlett, Jr.; Sec., M. B. 
Morton; Treas., Rufus Coy. 

Wellston—State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. Kessler; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Rinkel; Cashier, G. S. 
Hurst. 


capital, 


capital, 
Blurton; 
Cashier, 


MONTANA, 
3ig Timber—Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas McDon- 
nell; Vice-Pres., W. T. Prather; 
Cashier, J. W. Geiger. 
NEBRASKA. 
Arapahoe—Citizens’ State 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. S. Kirt- 
land; Vice-Pres., R. S. Hendricks; 
Cashier, W. H. Banwell, Jr. 
Creighton—Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $18,000; Pres., F. P. Ber- 
ger; Vice-Pres., Jos. F. Green; 
Cashier, H. J. Bingenheimer. 
O’Neill—Fidelity Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. E. Halstead; Cash- 
ier, David B. Grosvenor; Asst. 
Cashier, Will F. Mikesell. 
Overton—Overton State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,000; Pres., G. W. Darner; 
Vice-Pres., S. E. Darner; Cashier, 
N. Payne. 


Bank; 


Uehling—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Herman Meyer; 
Vice-Pres., Theo. Uehling; Cash- 
ier, Edw. Uehling. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn—Terminal Bank; capital. 

$100,000; Pres., Willard P. Reid; 
Vice-Pres., William H. Miller; 
Cashier, Herbert N. Karner. 

Fredonia—Bank of Fredonia; capital, 
$50,000: Pres., Thomas Moran: 
Richard Butcher and 

Seivert; Cashier, A. P. 


Vice-Pres., 

a &. F. 

Chessman. 
Lyndonville—Housel Bros. Bank. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ahoskie—Bank of Ahoskie; capital, 
$11,633; Pres., J. T. Williams; Vice- 
Pres., E. J. Gerrock; Cashier, L. 
R. MeGhohon. 
Moorsville—Moorsville Loan & Trusi 
Co.; capital, $6,000; Pres., W. W. 
Rankin; Vice-Pres., J. F. Brawley; 
Cashier, W. D. Pharr. 
Waxhaw—Wakxhaw Banking & Trus! 
Co.; capital, $15,000; Pres. J. L 
Rodman; Vice-Pres., J. E. Heath; 
Cashier, T. W. Kindrick. 
Whiteville—Bank of Columbus; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., R. H. Powell; 
Vice-Pres., J. CS. Williamson; 
Cashier, Fred L. Ford. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
3antry—Farmers’ State Bank; capi 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Allan Me Manis; 
Vice-Pres., Horace Bagley; Cash- 
ier, James McIntyre; Asst. Cashier 
Gilbert Helgeland. 

Calvin—First State Bank; capita! 
$12,000; Pres., Dan J. Porter; Vice- 
Pres., C. B. MeMillan; Cashier 
Archie Sillers, Jr. 

Garrison—First State Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Holton; 
Pres., C. M. Case; Cashier, 
Hyde 


capital, 
Vice- 
S. M. 


OHIO. 


Bank of Lima; Pres., W. L. 
Cashier, C. R. Pope. 


Lima 
Russell; 


OKLAHOMA. 
Tonkawa—American Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Wells: 
Vice-Pres., D. H. Clark: Cashier, 
R. R. Mathews. 


OREGON. 

Freewater—Peacock Milling Co.'s 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. 
Elam; Vice-Pres., Higby Harris; 
Sec., Wm. H. Steen; Asst. Sec., 
J. H. Hall. 

Gresham—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Short; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Kinney; Cash- 
ier, A. Meyers. 

Springfield—First Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., Henry W. Stewart; 
Cashier, E. E. Kepner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chambersburg—Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Trust Co.; capital, $150,- 
(00; Pres., Walter K. Sharpe; 
Vice-Pres., D. D. Sollenberger; 
Treas., S. V. Wingert. 

Honesdale—Honesdale Dime Bank; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., E. C. Mann- 
ford; Vice-Pres., Wm. F. Riefles; 
Cashier, J. A. Fisch. 

Philadelphia—Wayne Junction Trust 
Co.; capital, $160,000; Pres., Geo. 
S. Gandry; Sec. and Treas., John 
Cc. Frankland. 

Pittsburg—All Nations Bank; capi- 
tal, $75,000; Pres., Jacob Breiding; 
Vice-Pres., P. V. Obiecunas; cash- 
ier, R. F. Schmitt. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson——Anderson Banking & 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
W. F. Cox; Vice-Pres., H. C. Town- 
send; Cashier, G. N. C. Boleman. 

Ehrhardt—Ehrhardt Banking Co.; 
capital, $4,000; Pres., John L. Cope- 
land; Vice-Pres., J. M. Donnelly; 
Cashier, Conrad Hartz. 

Greenwood—Greenwood Savings & 
Trust Co.; capital, $25,.00; Pres., 
S. H. McGhee; Cashier, E. E. Child. 

Olar—Bank of Olar; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., ‘C. F. Rizer; Cashier, 
J. S. J. Faust. 


Rock Hill—First 


Trust & Savings 
sank; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
J. Roddey; Vice-Pres., J. M. Cher- 
ry; Cashier, Ira B. Dunlap; Asst. 
Cashier, M. F. Cobb. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Canova—People’s State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. H. Butler; 
Vice-Pres., C. A. Butler; Cashier, 
M. F. Beveridge. 

Dixon—Bank of Dixon; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., Ed. G. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., N. E. Gardner; Cashier, C. 
EF. Brown. 

Pierpont—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. B. Garrison; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Howell; Cashier, 
L. L. Nordness. 

Presho—First State Bank; capital, 
$11,000; Pres., Charles Shade; Vice- 
Pres., H. R. Dennis; Cashier, W. 
H. Pratt, Jr. 


TENNESSEE. 
Klizabethton—Carter County Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres. J. J. Mc- 
Corkle; Vice-Pres., Lee F. Miller; 
Cashier, T. J. Williams. 
Memphis—Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $250,000; Pres., 
A. Goodman; Vice-Pres., Lem 
Banks; Cashier, D. M. Armstrong. 
Pinson—Pinson Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., F. E. Robins; 
Vice-Pres., R. L. Ozier; Cashier, 
R. B. Moore, Jr. 


TEXAS. 

Angleton—Angleton State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Moore; 
Vice-Pres., Sealy Hutchings; Cash- 
ier, W. A. Diggs. 

Boerne—Boerne State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., G. M. Magill: Cash- 
ier, H. R. Kimbler; Asst. Cashier, 
Paul Holekamp. 

Lexington—Lee County State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. A. Wheat- 
ley; Vice-Pres., G. P. Dickson; 
Cashier, C. H. Carlisle. 

San Marcos—State Bank & 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
3Jarber; Vice-Pres., J. M. 
Cashier, C. lL. Hopkins; 
Cashier, Walter Puls. 

Trinity—Trinity Valley Bank: Pres., 
Geo. W. Riddle; Vice-Pres., L. 
Patmar; Cashier, J. S. Peters. 

UTAH. 

Ephraim—Bank of Ephraim; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. M. Olson: Vice- 
Pres., J. F. McCafferty; Cashier, 
Cc. J. Fisher. 

Moroni—Bank of Moroni; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., Andrew Anderson: 
Vice-Pres., Heber M. Wells; Cash- 
ier, J. M. Christensen, Jr. 

Mount Pleasant—North Sanpete 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Abram 
Johnson; Vice-Pres., Peter Sund- 
wall; Cashier, H. C. Beaumann. 


VIRGINIA. 

Clint wood—Dickinson County Bank; 
(successor to Clintwood 3ank:) 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. G. Mori- 
son; Vice-Pres., R. D. Sutherland; 
Cashier; W. H. Ames. 

Marshall—Bank of Marshall: capital, 
$8,000; Pres... T. T. Adams; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Ramey; Cashier, C. E. 
Kemper. 


Trust 
Will G. 
Cope; 
Asst. 


WISCONSIN. 
Allenton—Allenton State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. A. Christ- 
nacht; Vice-Pres., Gerhard Wenin- 
ger; Cashier, Jos. M. Wolf. 
Amery—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital; $15,000; Pres., J. G. 
Burman; Vice-Pres., C. H. Oakey: 
Cashier, H. J. Soper. 
P CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Duncans—Bank of 3ritish North 
America; A. W. Hanham, Mer. 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon—Northern Bank; 
E. S. Phillips. 
Portage la Prairie 3ank of Toronto; 
John A. Tate, Mgr. 
ONTARIO. 
Berlin—Bank of Toronto; J. K. 
Mer. 
Fort William—Union Bank of Cana- 
da; C. R. Dunaford, Mgr. 
Parry Sound—Canadian 
Commerce. 


Manager, 


Ball, 


Bank of 
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-Bank of Ottawa; 
Mer. 


NORTHW'EST TERRITORY. 
l’'robisher—Frobisher Investment Co.; 


D. Mc- 


Powassan 
Laren, 


MAGAZINE. 


Cashier, Carlvig Kjelstrup. 
Strathcona—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, 
Wetaskiwin—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
Mobile—First National Bank; Louis 
Lowenstein, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Felix McGill. 
ALASKA. 
Fairbanks—First National 
N. Freeman, Cashier in 
Luther C. Hess. 


ARKANSAS. 


Mammoth Spring—Fulton Co. Bank 
and Citizens’ Bank; consolidated. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Union Bank of Savings; 
absorbed by rerman-American 
Savings Bank: capital, $600,000; 
Pres., W. S. Bartlett: Vice-Presi- 
dents, M. N. Avery, Gail B. John- 
son, W. BE. McVay; Cashier, W. 
F. Callander; Asst. Cashiers, J., 
F. Andrews, E. D. Elliott, G. N. 
Turner, R. P. Hillman. 


COLORADO. 
Denver—First National Bank; Theo. 
G. Smith and J. C. Houston, Asst. 
Cashiers. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia—Ansonia National Bank; H. 
W. Case, Asst. Cashier. 

Putnam—First National Bank; John 
A. Carpenter, Vice-Pres.: John F. 
Carpenter, Cashier iin place of John 
A. Carpenter; G. Harold Gilpat- 
rick, Asst. Cashier in place of John 
F. Carpenter. 

Suffeld—Suffield Savings 
Charles C. Bissell, Pres.; 
Pres., Dwight S. Fuller; 
Treas., William J. Wilson. 

Waterbury—Citizens’ National Bank: 
H. A. Hoadley, Asst. Cashier. 


DELAWARE. 
Frederica—First National Bank; 
John W. Hall, Vice-Pres. in place 
of P. T. Carlisle. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—National Metropolitan 
Citizens’ Bank; title changed to 

National Metropolitan Bank. 


GEORGIA. 


Attlanta—Maddox-Rucker Banking 
Co.; J. G. Lester, Asst. Cashier. 
Blakely—First National Bank; R. O. 
Waters, Cashier in place of E. M. 

Boyd. 


Bank; D. 
place of 


Bank; 
Vice- 
Sec. & 


ILLINOIS. 
Belvidere—First National Bank; Geo. 
M. Marshall, Pres. in place of Mark 
Ramsey. 


Effingham—First National Bank; 
Cc. L. Nolte, Asst. Cashier, resigned 

Freeport—Second National Bank; L. 
Z. Farwell, Vice-Pres. 

Galena—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Cc. S. Merrick, Vice-Pres.; F. P. 
Stillman, Asst. Cashier. 

Wilmington—First National Bank; 
M. N. M. Stewart, Pres. in place of 
A. J. McIntyre; A. J. McIntyre, 
Cashier in place of M. N. M. Stew- 
art. 


INDIANA. 


La Grange—La Grange 
3ank; Miss Katherine 
Pres. 

Vevay—First National Bank; A. J. 
Schenck, Vice-Pres.; Geo. S. Pleas- 
ant, Asst. Cashier in place of A 
J. Schenck. 

Wabash—First National Bank; L. A. 
Carr and P. S. Ragan, Asst. Cash- 
lers, 

West Baden—West Baden National 
Bank; John A. Stackhouse, Asst. 
Cashier in place of Lee L. Persise. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Marietta—Marietta National 
Sam Black, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. W. Smith; C. E. Morris, Cash- 
ier in place of F. H. Sherwood. 


IOWA. 

Elma—First State Savings Bank; 
J. J. MeFaul, Cashier, resigned. 
Iowa City—Citizens’ Sav. & Trust 
Co.; Alonzo Brown, Vice-Pres., de- 

ceased. 

Mason ‘City—City National Bank: 
W. R. Daggett, Cashier in place of 
A. H. Gale. 

Wilton Junction—Wilton Savings 
3ank; Will Lang, Cashier in place 
of J. M. Rider; F. A. Maurer, Asst. 
Cashier. 


Nationa! 
Williams, 


Bank; 


KANSAS. 


Anthony—Citizens’ ‘National 
P. O. Herold, Asst. Cashier. 

Cottonwood Falls—Chase County Na- 
tional Bank; J. B. Sanders, Pres. in 
place of J. D. Minick. 

El Dorado—Farmers & Merchants’ 
National Bank; Robert H. Brad- 
ford, Cashier in place of W. F. Ben- 
son. 

Kansas City—Wyandotte State Bank; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

Lawrence—Lawrence National Bank; 
W. R. Stubbs, Pres. in place of J. D. 
Bowersock. 

Covington—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of Frank P. Helm; 
Geo. H. Davidson, Vice-Pres. 


Bajnk: 
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Lexington—First National Bank; W. 
K. Massie, Pres. in place of Avery 
S. Winston; H. M. Skillman, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Wm. Warfield. 

Louisville—Third National Bank; W. 
H. Netherland, Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier resigned—Western National 
Bank; W. H. Netherland, Vice- 
Pres. in place of E. C. Hegan. 

LOUISIANA. 

St. Martinsville—Commercial Bank: 
G. Broussard, Cashier in place of 
O. J. Durand; A. L. Durand, Asst. 
Cashier in place of F. S. Broussard. 


MAINE. 
Augusta—Kennebec Savings Bank; 
Martin Chase, Pres, deceased. 
Lewiston—First National Bank; Seth 
D. Wakefield, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. N. Wood. 


MARYLAND. 
Elkton—National Bank of Elkton; 
Charles M. Ellis, Pres. in ‘place of 
E. S. France; E. S. France, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. H. Brady. 

Port Deposit—Cecil National Bank; 
Edward V. Stockham, Vice-Pres. 
in place of H. A. Nesbitt. 

MASSAICHUSETTS. 

Amesburyt—Amesbury National Bank; 
James Hume, Pres. in place of Wm. 
E. Biddle; John Hassett, Vice- 
Pres. 

Boston—Freeman’s National Bank; 
Edward P. Hatch, Pres. in place of 
Wm. A. Rust; Wm. A. Rust, Vice- 
Pres. ° 

Haverhill—Haverhill Trust Company 
and Second National Bank; re- 
ported merged. 

Hopkinton — Hopkinton 
Bank; Edward W. Pierce, 
place of C. L. Claflin. 

Milford—Home National Bank: Hor- 
ace A. Brown, Cashier in place of 
N. B. Johnson. 

Springfield—John Hancock 
Bank; Ralph W. Ellis, 


MICHIGAN. 
Allegan—First National Bank; I. P. 
+riswold, Pres. in place of N. B. 
Wrst, deceased; Leon Chichester, 
Vice-Pres. in place of I. P. Gris- 
wold; Frank Andrews and W. L. 
Davis, Asst. Cashiers. 
Detroit—Union National 
sorbed by Dime Savings Bank. 
Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo Savings 
Bank; Stephen B. Monroe, Presi- 
dent in place of Charles J. Mon- 
roe, resigned.—Michigan National 
sank; ‘Charles S. Campbell, Pres, in 
place of John W. Taylor. 


MINNESOTA. 
Adrian—First National Bank; Fred 
Mohl, Pres, in place of A. G. Lind- 
gren, deceased. 
Amboy—Amboy State Bank and Min- 


National 
Pres. in 


National 


Vice-Pres. 


Bank; ab- 
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nesota State Bank; consolidtited 
under latter title. 

Detroit—First National Bank; Wil- 
liam L. Taylor, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John H. Smith. 

Redwood Falls—-First National Bank; 
W. B. Clement, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Paul—Capital Bank; John R. 
Mitchell, Pres.; ‘Ww. F. Meyers, 
Cashier. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay St. Louis—Merchants’ Bank; 
John Osoinach, Pres. in place of L. 
H. Fairchild, resignea. 

MISSOURI. 

First National Bank; F. FE. 
Frantz, Pres. in place of A. H. 
Thompson; E. P. Davis, Vice-Pres. 
in place of D. B. Faut. 

Stewartsville—First National Bank; 
W. D. Snow, Cashier in place of F. 
P. Cornish. 

St. Louis—Fourth National Bank: 
Van L. Runyan, Cashier in place of 
Emison Chanslor.—Third National 
Bank; R. S. Hawes, Asst. Cashier. 
—State National Bank; Lorraine F. 
Jones, Pres. in place of Charles 
Parsons, deceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

So. Omaha—Union Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank; E. F. Folds, Cashier 
in place of T. B. McPherson, re- 
signed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene—Ashuelot National! 

John M. Parker, Vice-Pres. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City—Second National Bank; 
Robert MacMullin, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Jersey City—First National 
KE. I. Edwards, Asst. Cashier. 

Newton—Merchants’ National Bank; 
John L. Swayze, Vice-Pres. in place 
of M. I. Southard, deceased. 

Pennington—First National Bank; 
Fred E. Blackwell, Cashier in place 
of W. D. Hunt. 

Sussex—First National Bank; Charles 
A. Wilson, Pres. in place of Theo- 
dore F. Margarum, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Roswell—Roswell National Bank; 
title changed to American National 
Bank. 


Lamar 


Bank; 


sank; 


NEW YORK. 
Binghamton—People’s Bank: C. 
Gale, Cashier, in place of 

Wiser. 

Buffalo — German-American Bank; 
Henry C. Zeller, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Henry W. Burt, resigned.—Third 
National Bank; Howard H. Baker, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Canandaigua—Canandaigua National 
Bank; G. W. Hamlin, Vice-Pres.; 


Fred 
Jacob 
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H. A. Beeman, Cashier in place of 
H. T. Parmele; A. W. Sutherland, 
Asst Cashier in place of H. A. Bee- 
man. 

Castleton—National Exchange Bank; 
H. H. G. Ingalls, Pres. in place of 
James R. Downer; Geo. N. Best, 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. H. G. 
Ingalls. 

Cortland—First National Bank; Geo. 
V. Clark, Cashier in place of E. 
Alley. 

Greenport—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of G. H. Cor- 
win, deceased. 

Hlion—Ilion National Bank; John N. 
Schmidt, Vice-Pres. 

Middletown—First National Bank; 
William E. Douglas, Vice-Pres. in 
place of S. R. Corein. 

New Paltz—Huguenot National Bank; 
John Schmid, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Jonathan Deyo. 

New York—First National Bank; 
Geo. F. Baker, Jn, Vice-Pres.— 
National City Bank: H. M. Kilborn 
and J. A. Stillman, Vice-Presidents; 
J. H. McEldowney, Asst. Cashier; 
A. Kavanagh, Cashier in place of 
H. M. Kilborn.;:—BEmigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank; Thomas M. 
Mulry, Pres. in place of James 
McMahon.—National Park Bank; 
M. H. Ewer, Cashier in ‘place of 
Edward J. Baldwin, decease d.— 
National Shoe & Leather Bank; 
Henry Ollesheimer, Pres. in place 
of Wim. L. Moyer; G. B. Sayres, 
First Vice-Pres. in place of Henry 
Ollesheimer; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Samuel Ludlow, Jr. 

Oswego—Oswego City Savings Bank; 
John P. Phelps, Pres. in place of 
John H. McCollom. 

Owego—Owego National Bank: 
Thomias H. Reddish, Cashier in 
place of E. O. Eldredge. 

Oxford—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. G. Clarke. 
Riverhead — Riverhead Savings 
jank; Simeon S. Hawkins, Pres. 
deceased. 

Wolcott—First National Bank: L. 
M. Mead, Cashier in place of E. D. 
Scott. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Oakes—First National Bank; H. C. 
McCartney, Vice-Pres. 


OHIO. 


Bowling Green—First National Bank; 
B. C. Harding, ‘Cashier in place of 
Charles H. Draper. 

Cincinnati — Merchants’ National 
g3ank; A. S. Rice, Vice-Pres.; W. 
P. Stamm, Asst. Cashier. 

Dayton—Dayton National Bank; R. 
S. Wilcock, Cashier in place of C. 
L. Hubbard; H. C. Hull, Asst. 
Cashier in place of R. S. Wilcock. 
—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Thomas Gable, Cashier in place of 
Arthur S. Estabrook; Charles Sla- 
gle, Asst. Cashier. 
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Lodi—Lodi Natianal Bank; 
changed to Exchange 
Bank. 
Mansfield—Farmers’ National Bank; 
J. S. Hedges, Pres. in place of E. 
Remy; E. F. Vail, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. R. Smith 
McConnelsville—Citizens’ National 
Bank; J. W. Barkhurst, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Arza Alderman. 
Mt. Vernon—First National Bank; 
Frederick Sturges, Pres., deceased. 
Norwalk—Norwalk National Bank; 
Cc. B. Gardiner, Asst. Cashier. 
Pique—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Henry Flesh, Cashier in place of 
D. J. Harkless. 
Springfield—First National 3ank; 
John lL. Bushnell, Vice-Pres.— 
Lagonda National Bank; F. W. 
Harford, Cashier, in place of Daniel 
P. Jefferies, deceased. 
Toledo—Dollar Savings Bank; & 
Trust Co.; Charles S. Burge, Vice- 
Pres. in place of M. I. Wilcox, de- 
ceased.—First National Bank; W. 
A. Hodge, Asst. Cashier.—Second 
National Bank; T. W. Childs, Vice- 
Pres. 

Upper Sandusky—First National 
Bank; Albert Reber, Vice-Pres. 
Urbana—Champaign National Bank; 
S. M. Mosgrove, Vice-Pres. in place 

of S. Thompson. 


OREGON. 


Pendleton—Pendleton Savings Bank; 
J. W. Maloney, Cashier.—~Commer- 
cial National Bank; A. C. Ruby, 
Pres. in place of R. C. Beach. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Altoona—Union Bank; A. P. Rupert, 
Cashier in place of James W. 
Findley, deceased. 
Chambersburg—National Bank of 
Chambersburg; Greo. A. Wood, 
Pres. in place of W. Rush Gillan; 
Walter K. Thorpe, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. A. Wood. 
Chester—Delaware County Trust Co.; 
John F. Challenger, Sec. & Treas. 
reported an embezzler. 
East Brady—First National Bank; C. 
P. McCafferty, Vice-Pres. 
Emaus—Emaus National Bank; M. J. 
Backenstoe, Pres. in place of John 
S. Yeager. 
Erie—Marine 
liam B. 
Beckwith, Cashier; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of W. E. Beckwith. 
Garrett—First National Bank; U. S. 
Shober, Vice-Pres. in place of F. 
B. Black. 
Greenville—Greenville National Bank; 
L. Henlein, Asst. Cashier. 
Pennsburg—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Jonathan P. Hillegass, Pres. in 
place of Edwin M. Benner, resign- 
ed. 
Philadelphia — North Philadelphia 
Trust Co.; Frank A. Hartranft, 
Pres., deceased. 


title 
National 


Wil- 


National Bank; 
Trask, Vice-Pres.; W. E. 
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Pittsburg—Second National Bank; 
H. C. Bughman, Pres. in place of 
James H. Willock.—Union National 
Bank; I. R. McCune, J. D. Lynn 
and C. F. Dean, Vice-Presidents. 

Pottstown—National Bank of Potts- 
town; Percy Williamson, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Shamokin—Market Street National 
Bank; W. H. Unger, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. S. Zimmerman. 

Stroudsburg—Stroudsburg National 
3ank; Peter M. Ejilenberger, Pres., 
deceased. 

Wellsborough—First National Bank; 
E. W. Gleckler, Cashier in place of 
W. W. Miller. 

West Middlesex — First National 
Bank; T. A. Walker, Pres. in place 
of L. A. Burnett; Elmer E. Trib- 
by, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. 
Johnson, 

York—York National Bank; 
Hersh, Pres., resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Atlantic National Bank; 
James S. Kienyon, Pres. in place of 
Henry IF’. Richards; Henry F. Rich- 
ards, Vice-Pres.—National Ex- 
change Bank; Augustus S. Pierce, 
Pres. in place of Nicholas Sheldon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Commercial Bank; Robert 

Cashier in place of W. A. 


Grier 


Chester 
Gage, 


Eudy. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Aberdeen—First State Sav. 
H. Seeley, 
KE. Boyd. 

Custer City—First National Bank; 
no Cashier in place of W. F. Han- 

ley. 


3ank; C. 
Cashier in place of A. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville—Holston National 3ank; 
Ralph W. Brown, Cashier in place 
of John A. Armstrong. 

TEXAS. 

Anna—Continental Bank & Trust Co.; 
B. A. Marcom, Asst. Cashier. 

Covington—First National Bank; 
W. F. Ramsey, Pres. in place of H. 
H. Simmons; S. B. Norwood, Vice- 
Pres.. in place of D. N. McLarty. 

Mabank—First National Bank; H. 
L. Spikes, Cashier in place of Whit 


George; Martin 
Cashier. 

Whitewright — Planters’ National 
Bank; J. J. Gallaher, Vice-Pres. in 
place of T. H. Sears. 


VERMONT. 

Rutland—Rutland County 
Bank; Henry F. Field, 
place of Wm. Y. W. Ripley, de- 
ceased; no Cashier in place of 
Henry F. Field. 

VIRGINIA. 

Covington—Covington National Bank; 
W. A. Rinehart, Vice-Pres. 

Staunton—National Valley 
Wm. A. Pratt, Vice-Pres. 

Wiaynesiboro—First National Bank; 
W. G. Ellison, Vice-Pres. in place 
of R. G. Vance. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle—Washington National Bank; 
Charles S. Miller, Vice-Pres. 

WBHST VIRGINIA. 

Ceredo—First National Bank; W. B. 
Ferguson, Cashier in place of Louis 
Prichard; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of W. B. Ferguson. 

Ronceverte—First National Bank; 
P. A. George, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. T. Dixon; no Second Vice-Pres. 
in place of H. B. Smith. 

WISCONSIN. 

Burlington—Bank of Burlington; T. 
S. McMullen, Pres. in place of G. 
Cc. Rasch. 

Fond du Lac—First National Bank; 
Cc. J. Breitzman, Asst. Cashier. 

Janesville—First National Bank; 
Stanley B. Smith, Pres., deceased. 

Menominee—First National Bank; 
James H. Stout, Pres. in place of 
KF. J. McLean. 

Milwaukee—National Exchange Bank; 
Grant Fitch, Vice-Pres.; Wm. M. 
Post, Cashier in place of Grant 
Fitch. 

Ripon—First National Bank; W. R. 
Dysart, Asst. Cashier. 

Superior—Bank of Commerce; E. T. 
Buxton, Pres., resigned. 

WYOMING. 

Rock Springs—Rock Springs Nation- 
al Bank; A. R. Couzens, Cashier in 
place of Geo. H. Goble; C. A. Pol- 
ley, Asst. Cashier. 


BRastwold, Asst. 


National 
Pres. in 


Bank; 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 


Montgomery — American 
sank; in voluntary liquidation 
December 30; absorbed by Fourth 
National Bank. 


ARKANSAS. 
Des Are-Bank of Des Are. 


National 


IOWA. 

Cedar Falls—Citizens’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 
16. 

MAINE. 

Dover—Kineo National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation January 1. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. NORTH DAKOTA. 
Boston—Provident Security & Bank- Fargo—Red River Valley National 
ing Co. Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
Worcester—Quinsigamond National December 30; consolidated with 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Jan- First National Bank. 
uary 15; absorbed by Worcester OHIO 


rrust Co. Cleveland—Denison, Prior & Co. 


MISSOURI. 
, pe: PENNSYLVANIA. 
St. Joseph—National Bank of St. Duquesne—Monongahela Valley Bank. 
Joseph; in voluntary liquidation; es 
absorbed by First National Bank WASHINGTON. 
of Buchanan County. Progyser—First National Bank; in 
Ra ee voluntary liquidation January 1; 
NEW YORK. absorbed by Prosser State Bank. 
tochester—Flour City National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December . CORE. 
30; succeeded by National Bank of NEW BRUNSWICK. 
tochester. Sackville—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 
NORTH CAROLINA. NOVA SCOTIA. 
Rutherfordton—Bank of Rutherford- Canning—Canadian Bank of Com- 
ton. merce. 





BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Brown.—Alonzo Brown, Vice-President of the Citizens’ Savings and Trust 
Co., Iowa City, Iowa, died January 17, aged fifty-five years. % 

Chase.—Martin Chase, President of the Kennebec Savings Bank, Augusta, 
Me., since 1887, died December 28. He was born at Turner, Me., in 1835. He 
served in the Civil War, and had held a number of local and State offices. 


Eilenberger.—P. M. Eilenberger, President of the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank, died recently, aged seventy-three years. He had been re-elected 
President of the bank on January 9. 


Hancock.—Dr. Joseph W. Hancock, President of the Bank of Ellsworth, 
Wis., died December 28. He was born at Worcester, Vt., in 1848, removing 
West with his parents in 1854. He graduated in medicine at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 1870, and seven years later went to Ellsworth, Wis., where he became 
County clerk, having been appointed to fill an unexpired term. He was 
elected to this office in 1878, and in 1885 and 1889 was elected county judge. 
From 1892 to 1895 he was President of the State Board of Health. 

Hartranft.—Frank A. Hartranft, President of the North Philadelphia 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and a well-known lawyer, died January 18. 

Hawkins.—Simeon I. Hawkins, President of the Riverhead (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank, died January 22, aged sixty-nine years. Mr. Hawkins was a di- 
rector and Vice-President of the bank from its organization in 1872 to 1903, 
when he became President. He was a member of the Assembly in 1883 and 
1884, and in 1887 was elected State Senator. 

Smith.—Stanley B. Smith, President of the First National Bank, Janes- 
ville, Wis., died January 19. 

Mr. Smith was born in Jefferson county, N. Y., in 1843, and went to Wis- 
consin with his parents in 1846. For twenty years he was connected with 
the Rock County National Bank, of Janesville, and in 1894 was elected Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 

Sturges.—Frederick D. Sturges, President of the First National Bank, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, died January 19. 

Mr. Sturges was born at Putnam, Ohio, in 1833, and after receiving his 
education, engaged in banking at Zanesville and Newark, Ohio. In 1853 he 
went to Mount Vernon and established the private bank of Russell, Sturges 
& Co., of which he was Cashier until the First National Bank was organized 
in 1865, when he became Cashier of that institution, and continued to serve 
in that capacity until 1896, when he was elected President. 





